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Top-Hat Quality 
IN 
Perforated Metal 


The popular Diamond Per- [IXQ1X 1X 
forated-metal patterns shown X<P<SPS 


above are only a few of the 
many illustrated and describ- 
ed in our 32-page Catalog 
No. 39. All of these standard 
patterns are available in a 
wide range of unit-opening 
sizes and we are always equal- 
ly pleased to quote on orig- 
inal designs of any type or 
size. 


Catalog 39 also illustrates 
and describes our high-quali- 
ty lines of Ornamental Cane, 
Perforated-Metal Sheets for 
Accoustical installations and 
Heavy-Duty Architectural 
Grilles. Write, today, for a 
free copy. 


VIA VIA 


IX DX 


Correspondence is especially invit- 
ed regarding ANY requirement 
for perforated-metal panels or 
parts. We are equipped to fabri- 
cate special sections to any desired 
extent and welcome opportunities 
to make money-saving suggestions. 


DIAMOND MFG. CO. 


WILKES. BARRE PA 


AREA 
Manufacturers of DIAMONTEX, the Perforated 
Metal Lay-In panel for better Acoustical Ceil- 
ings. New Bulletin No. 47, gives complete 
information. Write, today, for free copy. 
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behind the scenes.” 


Quick Review 


It’s generally accepted by the Freudian 
set that marked concern with past events 
suggests a creeping decadence. Well, 
deterioration has set in here because 
we are all wrapped up in last week’s STEEL. 
Instead of looking to the future, and 
whipping up a flurry of enthusiasm over 
coming attractions, we are drawn to the 
Jan. 26 issue, and three particular items. 

On Page 35, Editor-in-Chief Irwin Such 
took for his text the theme that manage- 
ment can improve its product and _ pro- 
duce it at less cost if the company wades 
among its employees with a big ax. Irwin 
suggests that deadwood is a luxury that 
few well managed companies can afford. 
Moreover, after the deadwood has been 
eliminated (possibly to be burned as a 
sacrifice on the altar of efficiency), those 
who still have jobs will work harder and 
with much more enthusiasm. 

He rightly pointed out that there was 
a moral somewhere in the text. Now, 
as an old Israeli gentleman remarked 
several thousand years ago, the guilty 
flee when no man pursueth, and if you 
hear that ol’ Shrdlu was last seen head- 
ing for the wood box, you may draw 
your own conclusions. 


Modest Advertiser 


The second item of interest was a jim- 
dandy double page ad for Norton 
Abrasives. It was a four-color spread 
featuring a painting captioned “Tool- 
maker’s skill is the marvelous science of 
making things fit.’ The painting was 
well done—none of this junk that takes 
prizes at art shows. However, while 
we were admiring the illustration, and 
pondering the fact that skilled men who 
made things were obliged to other skilled 
men who made measuring devices to 
measure the things the skilled men made, 
we felt a new sense of pride in the men 
who produce for metalworking. Next 
time we louse up a simple wooden miter 
joint with our practically toothless old 
hand saw, we'll derive comfort from the 
knowledge that metalworking, glory be, 
is in capable hands, the hands of tool- 
making. Toolmaking has become a great 
industry serving all industry—and Norton 
merely claims to be of help to the men 
who make the tools. 


Test Backfires 


Item number three is a test that ap- 
peared on Page 52 above a story ex- 
plaining how salaries should be set. This 
was the second in a series of three 
articles on techniques for setting salaries 
of metalworking managers. The first ap- 
peared Jan. 19, and the third will be 


found on Page’ 60 of this week’s issue. 
(If you want extra copies, slip us the 
word, Ferd.) 

Candidates taking the test were re- 
quired to answer a lot of sneaky ques- 
tions about themselves, ‘aa aptitudes, 
and judgment. The gimmick was that 
each candidate was asked to pretend that 
he was his own boss, and grade himself 
accordingly. Never one to skip a promis- 
ing test, we entered our answers lightly 
and stealthily, and were horrified to learn 
that our natural honesty betrayed us into 
the admission that we could never hope 
to rise much above a moron, third class. 


Editor's Grinding Toil 


Perhaps the illustration you are looking 
at is not precisely as wide as a church 
door, but “twill do. The main idea is 
to show SreEt’s Chicago editor, Bill Dean 
(far right) and pig on a platter with an 
apple in its mouth. The occasion was 
a demonstration and dinner staged by 
Wallace Supplies Mfg. Co., Chicago, to 
promote its new machine for cutting and 
preparing joints in pipe for welding pur- 
poses. 

“Thought you might be interested in 
the modern way of demonstrating new 
equipment,” Willie wrote. “Today’s 
thoughtful manufacturer brings the audi- 
ence to his equipment. He demon- 
strates, holds a round table, and puts on 
a spread. Take that picture of me and 
the suckling pig, for instance—some class, 
eh? The menu also included snails, white 
asparagus with polonaise sauce, lime 
and tangerine salad, and Chateau Margot 
wine. Host at the affair was E. J. 
DeWitt, president of Wallace Supplies 
Mies Cove 

Maybe you might think we’d be more 
interested in modern methods of demon- 
strating equipment, Bill, than in the 
tough work you have to do—but you'd 
be mistaken. Oh, well, we don’t like 
polonaise sauce, anyway. 


(Metalworking Outlook—Page 37) 
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60 Cycle 


induction 


melting 


WHAT IT 1S: 


WHAT IT CAN DO: 


May We Explore the Possi- 
bilities of this New Method 
with You? 
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A cylindrical induction coil supplied with ordinary 60 cycle current in- 
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Monolithic refractory linings are made by ramming against the sturdy 


This new principle was perfected in Evrope over the last seven years. Qn 
is new principle was perfected in Europe over the last seven years. Over 
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Available sizes range from 1 to 10 tons, with normal melting cycles from 
2 to 4 hours. Power ratings are 200 kw through 1500 kw. 
TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 


custom designed 
and rugged 


AILAS 


Cc A R S 


are built to fulfill 


performance expectations 


20-Ton 
Scale Car 


Atlas cars are made to individual service require- 
ments of each customer and are equipped with 
approved devices for operator safety. This assures 
dependability that helps hold costs and schedules 
in line. 

Since 1896 designers and builders of Ore Transfers... Scale 


Cars... Coke Quenchers... Coal Larries... Door Machines 
..- Safety-Type Transfers ... Storage Battery Locomotives 


ATLAS CAR & MFG. COMPANY 


1140 IVANHOE ROAD 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 


Invaluable Reference Material 


“Facts and Figures of the Metalwork- 
ing Industry” (Jan..5, opposite p. 138) is 
invaluable reference material. We would 
appreciate a copy of the entire section. 

S. D. Smith 
Rust Engineering Co. 
Pittsburgh 


As an old subscriber of your weekly 
magazine, I would appreciate it if you 
would send me three or four extra copies 
of this article. These figures are in- 
teresting to some of our business friends 
overseas. 

H. Kern 


American Saar Steel Corp. 
New York 


Admires Yearbook Issue 


The amazing issue of SreEL, dated Jan. 
5, filled me with so much admiration for 
its accuracy and completeness that I was 
prompted to write and offer my heartiest 
congratulations for a job well done. 

There is not a metalworking concern 
in the country that cannot study the 
statistics you have given with profit to 
themselves and their industry. 


W. H. Worrilow 
President 
Lebanon Steel Foundry 
Lebanon, Pa. 


Your Jan. 5 issue is certainly one which 
all of you at SreEL can be proud of but 
then, we constant readers of your favorite 
journal expect great things, and thanks 
to you we get them. 


F. V. Horak 
Manager Metallurgical Operations 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Milwaukee 


We must compliment you on a job 
well done. We are particularly im- 
pressed with your “Facts & Figures of the 
Metalworking Industry” and would appre- 
ciate it if you would send us two addi- 
tional copies of this reference section. 


John W. Hoffmann 


Marathon Specialty Steels Inc. 
New York 


I want to extend my compliments on 
the excellent yearbook issue. I am most 


(Please turn to Page 12) 


STEEL 


HOW TO ROLL MORE FOR LESS: 


replace three-and-a-half old-timers 
with one really modern mill 


The recently-completed modernization program at 
H. K. Porter Company’s Riverside-Alloy Metal Divi- 
sion has doubled the plant’s capacity of specialty non- 
ferrous alloys with essentially the same work force. 

A central unit in the modernization is the Bliss 
4-high intermediate mill shown here. According to 
Riverside, this single new mill provides greater pro- 
duction than the three old mills it replaces—a fourth 
old mill is still used to some extent, hence the three- 
and-a-half figure. Equipped with a run-around roller 
conveyor, the new mill coils metal on the first pass 


BLISS 


SINCE 1857 © 


from 1/y-inch bars; returns the coils automatically to 
the entry side for further passes. Former practice was 
to roll flat for four or five passes before coiling. 

Riverside reports that the new equipment will pay 
for itself in the short space of a few years. It’s an 
outstanding example of the way a well-planned im- 
. . plus Bliss rolling mill equip- 
ment .. . can bring new economy and efficiency to 
metal rolling. For other examples, write us today for 
a complimentary copy of our new 84-page Rolling 
Mill Brochure. 


provement program . 


E.W. BLISS COMPANY, Rolling Mill Division, Salem, Ohio 


Subsidiary: The Matteson Equipment Company, Inc., Poland, Ohio 


CHICAGO 


ALLOY-FORM DIES 


For All Makes of Press Brakes 


Here’s the way to handle the forming 
operations on the many alloys entering 
into the construction of aircraft, mis- 
siles, rockets, and other fabrications. 

CuicaGco Alloy-Form dies are pre- 
mium dies with superfine finish on the 
forming edges to prevent marring the 
polished material surfaces. And, the 
wear surfaces of the dies are induction 
hardened (approximately Brinell 500) 
for longer life without reworking. These 
dies will fit any make of press brake. 

Illustrated are a few of the commonly 
used types available for prompt delivery. 
For further data ask for Bulletin AFD-958. 

Complete recommendations and quota- 
tions on Alloy-Form dies or any special 
die upon request. 


DREIS & KRUMP 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
7458 S. Loomis Blvd., Chicago 36, Illinois 


8706 
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(Concluded from Page 10) 


delighted to see the marvelous approach 
you folks are taking in your analyses. 


Reginald C. Morrell 


Market Research Manager 
Associated Spring Corp. 
Bristol, Conn. 


This Firm Makes Towers, Too 


I always read with interest the various 
articles in STEEL, especially those dealing 
with aluminum structures. In “Structural 
Aluminum Begins To Move” (Dec. 15, 
1958, p. 179), you state that Aluminum 
Co. of America has contracted with a 
New Jersey power company for 60 alu- 
minum transmission towers and that they 
are the first applications for the light 
metal. That is not true. We have de- 
signed and manufactured an all aluminum 
type tower for some years, and have 
these products installed throughout the 
world. 

Lewis A. Bondon 
President 
Prodelin Inc. 
Kearny, N. J. 


Interesting Facts on Ceramics 


I read “You Can Make Ceramic Tools 
Pay Off? (Dec. 15, 1958, p. 128) and 
thought that it contained some interest- 
ing facts about ceramic tooling. 

I could not keep that article so I would 
appreciate your sending me an extra copy. 


Leroy Mercer 
New Philadelphia, Ohio 


Requests Pension Reprints 


Your Nov. 17, 1958, issue suggests your 
willingness to send reprints of “Feeling 
the Pinch for Pensions” (p. 68). It is 
an excellent article and I would like to 
have 15 copies. 

Seth W. Sizer 
Certified Life Underwriter 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Confusing Subject Simplified 


Thank you for the reprint of your good 
article, “Get Ready for the New Boom” 
(Nov. 17, 1958, p. 97). 

You certainly did an excellent job of 
simplifying a complex and often con- 
fusing subject. 

Franklin S. Catlin 
Manager 
Marketing Development 
Magnaflux Corp. 
Chicago 


Sends Praises on Copper Study 


One of your associates loaned us a 
copy of the Oct. 27, 1958, issue of STEEL. 
We wish to compliment you on the 
special study, “Copper and Its Alloys” 
(p. 75). May we have four reprints of 
this study? 

J. J. Mullen 
Sales Manager 
Western Copper Mills Ltd. 
Annacis Island 
New Westminster, B. C. 


STEEL 


CALENDAR. 


OF MEETINGS 


Feb. 2-6, American Society for Testing 
Materials: Committee week, Penn- 
Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh. Society’s ad- 
dress: 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Executive secretary: Robert J. Painter. 


Feb. 2-7, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers: Winter general meeting, 
Statler-Hilton and Sheraton-McAlpin 
Hotels, New York. Institute’s address: 
33 W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Secretary: N. S. Hibshman. : 


Feb. 3-4, Grinding Wheel Institute and 
Abrasive Grain Association: Midwinter 
meeting, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Buffalo. 
Information: Thomas Associates, 2130 
Keith Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Business manager: W. B. Thomas. 


Feb. 3-5, Society of the Plastics Industry 
Inc.: Reinforced Plastics Div.’s annual 
technical and management conference, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. So- 
ciety’s address: 250 Park Ave. New 
York 17, N. Y. Executive vice president: 
William T. Cruse. 


Feb. 8-9, National Industrial Distributors’ 
Association: Pacific coast industrial dis- 
tributors conference, Statler-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles. Association’s address: 
1900 Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. Ex- 
ecutive secretary: Robert C. Fernley. 


Feb. 9-11, American Management Associa- 
tion: Marketing conference, Statler-Hil- 
ton Hotel, New York. Association’s ad- 
dress: 1515 Broadway, New York 36, 
N. Y. Marketing division’s manager: 
Coleman Lee Finkel. 


Feb. 15-19, American Institute of Mining, 
Metallurgical & Petroleum Engineers 
Inc.: Annual meeting, St. Francis, Shera- 
ton-Palace, and Sir Francis Drake 
Hotels, San Francisco. Institute’s address: 
29 W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Secretary: E. O. Kirkendall. 


Feb. 15-21, Association of Steel Distribu- 
tors Inc.: Annual convention, British 
Colonial Hotel, Nassau, Bahama 
Islands. Association’s address: 29 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. Counsel: 
Morris Rosoff. 


Feb. 16-18, American Management Asso- 
ciation: Midwinter personnel confer- 
ence, Palmer House, Chicago. Associa- 
tion’s address: 1515 Broadway, New 
York 36, N. Y. Personnel division’s 
manager: John D. Staley. 


Feb. 17-19, Caster & Floor Truck Manu- 
facturers Association: Winter meeting, 
St. Moritz Hotel, New York. Associa- 
tion’s address: 27 E. Monroe St., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. Executive secretary: Harry 
P. Dolan. 
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Precision self-aligning one- 
piece unit. No extra assembly costs 
for you. 


Malleable housing provides 
maximum strength with light 
weight. 


Permanenily sealed—pre- 
lubricated with high grade lubri- 
cant. 


Nothing of comparable value 
in low price field. 


The “LP” 
Pillow Block 


“L” & "SL BEARINGS 
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BEARING BEARING 
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This Series No. 412 Steelweld Shear is kept busy cutting plate of all 
thicknesses from 22 gauge to % inch in lengths up to 12 feet. Note 
_the electric foot switch which helps ease and speed the work. 


“It's a shame,” said the shop foreman at Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Los 
Angeles, California, “but since installing our Steelweld Shear the knife-sharp- 
ening man has been crying because we have no work for him.” 


After months of continuous operation, eight hours a day, usually six days 
a week, inspection of cut pieces indicates the knives are practically as sharp 
as new. Parts cut have no burrs and are straight and true. Even when the 
One of the big reasons why knives Cutting edges of the knives finally become dulled, there are three more cutting 
stay sharp longer on Steelweld edges ready for use as all four corners of each knife are prepared for shearing. 


Shears is the simplicity with which . 5 . 

Pa ioicise erect sail beccdjustedifer" a Stephens-Adamson like their Steelweld Shear and are happy over its opera- 
every plate thickness. It’s merely a _ tion. It plays an important role in the manufacture of screens, elevators and 
matter of turning a hand sone conveyors which are the principal products of this large West-coast plant. In 
until the gauge pointer is on the their words, it is “heavy, well built and dependable. We know it is reliable 
proper figure. No bolts to loosen. - oh 
Neinsedichiaifecier gauge. and always ready to handle our work from day to day. 


GET THIS BOOK! Tut, CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING (0, 


CATALOG No. 2011 gives 
construction and engineering 7817 East 282nd Street ° Wickliffe, Ohio 


details. Profusely illustrated. 
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Delivery Problems Begin 


Automakers Bid for More Missilework 


Autodom’s Big Three, now taking 7 to 10 per cent of the 
aation’s missile expenditures, hope to garner an additional 
-5 per cent in the next five years. While the Pentagon ques- 
tions the carmakers’ willingness to invest huge sums needed 
for preliminary R&D in the missile field, the automakers are 
methodically readying their organizations for a major move 
into the field. Significance: To defense subcontractors, it 
means new and larger sources for work. To firms eying 
defensework as a possible market, the car companies offer 
some tips on procedure (Page 45). All three have built up 
sizable backlogs of facilities and experience. Ford, for 
example, is getting ready for space projects via its subsidiary, 
-Aeronutronic Systems Inc. 


Bethlehem-Youngstown Won't Appeal Merger Case 


Contrary to expectations, Bethlehem Steel Corp. and Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., last Tuesday announced they would not appeal Judge Weinfeld’s 
decision restraining their merger. A desire to go ahead with individual plans 
and the remote possibility of an even broader antimerger opinion from the 
Supreme Court were the probable reasons, say industry observers (Page 52). 


You'll have to allow longer leadtimes on most 
of your material orders now than you have 
for quite a while. Steel users are building 
stocks but accelerating production is holding 
them below desired levels. And buying in 
anticipation of a steel strike and price increase 
is already underway. About | in 5 buyers of 
galvanized sheets and 1 in 10 buyers of heavy 
plates complain about delivery (Page 117). 


For A-Plane, Long Time Till Reality 


Defense Secretary Neil McElroy reports that we’ll have more than $1 billion 
invested in our atomic plane program by the end of fiscal 1960, but the big 
bird is still a long way from getting off the ground. About the same amount 
of money will be spent in fiscal *60 as in fiscal *59 if the budget stands as is. 
A new plan emphasizes engine research at the expense of airframework. Lock- 
heed and Convair, the airframe’s contractors, are reported prepared for a 
drastic cut in funds. General Electric and Pratt & Whitney, the engine de- 
velopers, expect to keep up their present pace. Brighter note: A committee 


Market Outlook—Page 115 
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has been formed to study the plane’s human safety characteristics. Confusing 
note: The Air Force reports that an A-plane, capable of firing missiles, has 
a “definite place” in its plans. 


How States Rank in Missilework 


California holds $5.5 billion worth of prime contracts for four big missiles 
(Atlas, Thor, Polaris, Minuteman) and $550 million for five small missiles 
(Falcon, Genie, Terrier, Nike, Sparrow). New York has no prime contracts. 
So reports Harold Gleason, New York banker. How other states fare: Colo- 
rado—$1.8 billion (Titan); Utah—$250 million (Minuteman); Washington— 
$200 million (Bomarc); Michigan and Indiana—$350 million (Jupiter and 
Redstone) plus $100 million (Talos); Texas—$100 million (Regulus); Florida 
—$100 million (Mace); Connecticut—$250 million (Minuteman); Massa- 
chusetts—$150 million (Sparrow and Hawk); Pennsylvania—$100 million 
(Sidewinder). 


Where New Steel Capacity Is Going 


Expect the trend to oxygen steelmaking 
to intensify. More than 40 per cent of 
the 6,891,100 tons of capacity added last 
year is in that category. Twenty-six com- 
panies contributed to the over-all increase 
(Page 50). Biggest gains came in Indiana 
(1,635,000 additional tons), Pennsylvania 
(1,517,000), California (1,396,800), Illi- 
nois (836,760), Michigan (766,000), Ohio 
(745,000), and Texas (141,700). 


How Russia Sells Machine Tools 


Floods Cripple Midwest 


Expect U. S. machine tool builders to pressure the government to insure 
their credit extensions to foreign buyers. It would help them compete with 
the Soviet Union. Russia not only underprices U. S. makers but offers credit 
up to 20 years at 2 per cent interest, reports Ludlow King, executive vice 
president, National Machine Tool Builders Association. He says Russia made 
12 big sales in South America that way and is using such tactics in Europe. 


This aerial view of Sharon, Pa., was a 4 
typical sight in the Midwest last week 
as spectacular flash floods choked the 
area’s industry (Page 48). Sharon Steel 
Corp., deluged by the rampaging Shen- 
ango River, had to clear up to 4 in. of 
ice out of its plant. Floodwaters hit five 
Republic Steel Corp. plants. 


Nonferrous News Notes 


38 


The | cent a pound lead price reduction (to 12 cents) on Jan. 21 may be 
followed by another dip; foreign lead is still 1 cent cheaper after freight 
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and duty . . . Harvey Aluminum Co., newest primary aluminum producer, OUTLOO.: 
is operating at full capacity (54,000 tons annually) ... Alcoa’s Point Com- OUTLOO 
fort, Tex., alumina plant (annual capacity: 750,000 tons) will initiate pro- Mery 
| - duction today . . . Domestic custom smelters boosted copper prices 0.5 cents. METALW 


| me Alcoa's Wilson Sees Nonferrous Sales Uptrend METALW. 
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In 1959 (vs. °58), expect: 1. Aluminum shipments METALW 
to climb at least 10 per cent, maybe 15 to 20 per METALW 
cent. 2. Copper shipments to rise 10 to 15 per cent. OUTLOO) 
3. Lead shipments to increase 5 to 10 per cent. 4. OUTLOO! 
: : p ME 
Zinc shipments to climb more than 10 per cent. 5. OUTLOO! 
Magnesium demand to improve as much as 20 per OUTLOO! 
cent. 6. Titanium sales to rise. Those are the METALW 
predictions of I. W. Wilson, chairman, Aluminum METALW 
Co. of America. Alcoa recently agreed to set aside METALW: 
24,000 tons of aluminum annually for small users; METALW 
expect other producers to follow (Page 140). Cena, 
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Steel Earnings Shoot Up OUTLOO 


4 Look for the steel industry’s earnings in 1959’s first half to climb back to OUTLOO 
: prerecession levels. Early reports indicate ’58’s last quarter brought the best OUTLOO 
net profits since early °57: METALW 

‘ Last Quarter Year METALW 

1958 1957 1958 1957 OUTLOO! 

Alan Wood Steel Co. ...... $1,231,000 $760,500 $2,109,000 $2,054,000 METALW. 

Armco {Steel Cotp:. 22.5. 3... 23,399,972 12,114,205 57,233,314 68,297,928 METALW 

Carpenter Steel Co. ....... 894,888 842,830 n.a. n.a. OUTLOO) 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. . 866,788 2,036,628 — 2,147,223 14,236,851 OUTLOO 
lalandSteclaiGoy eee nec. n.a. n.a. 47,869,042 58,876,875 METALW 

McLouth Steel Corp. ....... n.a. na. 9,998,000 9,410,000 METALW 

Pittsburgh Steel Co. ...... 959,000 (a) 120,000 (a) 866,000 4,155,000 OUTLOO 

Republic Steel Corp. ...... 22,832,437 —«:11,975,228 61,921,680 85,014,422 METALW 

ULnS {Stash Corp.c a ctee ee 90,728,989 90,096,731 301,302,643 419,406,956 METALW 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. na. na. 21,501,320 42,508,579 OUTLOO 


n.a.=Not available. OUTLOO 
(a) Loss. METALW 
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Radio Controlled Automation Offers Big Savings METALW. 


You may want to consider guiding an in- 
terrupted operation via radio. Engineers 
at Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
Ohio, are doing it—and they paid off an_ 
investment of nearly $200,000 in one 

year. The application: Cycling automatic 
cranes through a five step phosphating se- 
quence. The product: Huge mill bearings 
(Page 82). But smaller items can be 
handled, too. 


at . OUTLOO 
More Coal Pipelines May Be Built METALW 


: “1: i ME 
Coal, transportation, steel, and utility people are closely following the opera- OUTLOS: 
tion of the recently opened coal pipeline in eastern Ohio. Reason: Its suc- fy ead 


| OUTLOOK 
{ METALW¢ 
| OUTLOOK 


LACT RT UrTTey 


METALWORKING OUTLOOK 
het te el 


cess could lead to the construction of more such facilities. The American 
Iron & Steel Institute reports the pipeline is cutting transportation costs by 
nearly 35 per cent—an annual saving of more than $1 million. The $13.5 
million line is expected to move 1,350,000 tons of coal annually from Con- 4 
solidation Coal Co. in Belmont County, Ohio, to Cleveland Electric [lumi- i 
nating Co.’s Eastlake, Ohio, generating plant. x 3 


~ 


What Do Sales Calls Cost You? 


It probably costs you $50 to $60 each time a sales- = 
man calls on a prospective customer. That’s what : 
Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIl., discovered from a 3 
five-year study of industrial selling costs. The firm’s 
weighted average selling cost equaled 4.86 per cent 3 
of every sales dollar. At that rate, salesmen must ’ 
be topnotch; the mediocre can’t be tolerated. You it 
can figure your selling expense from this informa- al || 
tion: 1. Daily or weekly call reports. 2. Separate } 
accounting of salaries, travel, rent, telephone, and At 
other costs for each district office (Page 57). |i 
|| 
i | 
Ceramic Answers High Temperature Needs I 
Avcoite, a reinforced ceramic just unveiled by Avco Mfg. Co., can be fabricated WW 
for parts like rocket nozzles, where materials must retain their dimensions 4 il 
at 5000° F. Avco reports it has made a normally brittle ceramic “quasi ductile.” ii 
More high temperature materials are coming (Page 96). al 
New “Yankee Go Home" Signs Showing i 
American businessmen aren’t alone in their concern about imports. Japanese "| 
businessmen are upset about their country’s rising imports of Alaskan prod- 
ucts—lumber, pulp, coal, iron, and oil. The complaints are similar to those | 
we hear about rising imports from Japan. Japanese investors are considering a 
importing coking coal from Alaska to aid their growing steel industry. : lif 
Straws in the Wind y 
Sen. Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.) is again seeking to make headlines with + h 
“administered prices”; his Antitrust Subcommittee started a new round of “| 
hearings last week . . . Electronics sales will jump 11 per cent this year. : 
says John L. Burns, president, Radio Corp. of America . . . Ford plans to 
build 125,300 cars this month—31 per cent more than it did in the year-ago 
month . . . Russia will limit tin exports outside the Iron Curtain to 13,500 
tons this year . . . A Carrier Corp. officer says atomic powered air condition- 
ing and refrigeration equipment will be made “in the near future” . . . The : . 
recent price increase on original equipment tires—first since late 1957—is 
likely to be a forerunner of hikes in retail tire prices later this year . . . De- 
cember, 1958, shipments of gas water heaters were up 21.1 per cent from 
those of the year-earlier month . . . Near-record sales of home laundry ap- |] 
pliances during °58’s last quarter boosted sales for the year to within 2 per 
cent of the 1957 total. 
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Prosperity a la McDonald 


As a warm-up to negotiating a new contract with the steel industry (effec- 
tive July 1), President David J. McDonald of the United Steelworkers of America 
is conducting a newspaper advertising campaign addressed to American business. 

It is designed to show how much more prosperity will be provided by the $1 
billion wage package he hopes to get for workers. 

To the heads of automobile companies he says: 

“Automobile manufacturers must realize now that their profits come only 
from people. New ideas, new styling, new models in the automobile industry 
don’t mean a thing unless the people . . . a lot of people . . . are financially able 
to buy a new car. 

“One million two hundred fifty thousand steelworkers will soon negotiate their 
1959 wage contract. How well they do with their 59 model will almost certainly 
decide how you'll do with yours.” 

To theater owners he says: 

“The neighborhood theater owner usually does not get the family grocery 
or dentist money as the price of admission. Rather, he expects only a share of 
that money saved by the family after ordinary living expenses. 

“In fact, every extra dollar in the pay envelope means more business and 
extra profits to some small businessman either today, next week, or next year. 

“One million two hundred fifty thousand steelworkers and their families 
buy a lot of theater tickets. How many and how often depend on their ability 
to buy, and their ability to buy depends on the size and security of their pay 
checks.” 

Reading between the lines, it is quite apparent that Mr. McDonald’s power- 
ful propaganda is really addressed to the public, not to management of large and 
small business. 

The public no longer feels kindly toward the unions, including Mr. Mc- 
Donald’s. Twenty years ago, the unions were fighting for basic rights of the 
workingman. 

Today, the unions are engaging in intramural battles to see which one can 
get still more money for workers who already enjoy the highest pay and the 
best working conditions in the world. 

Mr. McDonald knows perfectly well that a $1 billion package means higher 
steel prices, higher automobile prices, and higher theater ticket prices. It is an- 
other step along the road of inflation. 

The steelworker really doesn’t win. In fact, no one does. 

That is prosperity a la McDonald! 
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U. S. Army’s Redstone 


Automakers Want Bigger Slice 
What They Have Now 


GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 
Allison Div. 


@ Powerplant, handling, and service equipment for Regulus |. 


© Propulsion unit for Matador. 


@ Two classified projects. 


AC Spark Plug Div. 


@ Guidance and ground support equipment for Mace, Matador, 


and Thor. 


@ Three classified projects dealing with new guidance systems 


and space research. 


New Departure Div. 
@ Bearing for Nike system. 


FORD MOTOR CO. 
Aeronutronic Systems Inc. 


@ R&D for high precision orbit determination for Jupiter and 


special projects. 


Study contract for Pacific Missile Range instrumentation re- 


quirements. 


Development contract for tactical Army operations center to be 


operational by 1968. 


32 Government supported R&D and development contracts 


(classified). 


Five contracts supported by Ford Motor Co. 


CHRYSLER CORP. 
Missile Div. 


e Jupiter fuselage and assembly, handling and service equipment. 
@ R&D on high precision orbit determination for Jupiter. 


@ Redstone airframes. 
e@ Two classified projects. 


Sources: Department of Defense, auto companies, Association of Missile & Rocket Industries. 


Detroit Bids for More Missile Jobs 


AUTO COMPANIES are cam- 
paigning to get more missile busi- 
ness. If they succeed, it may mean 
more subcontract work for your 
company. It will also pay to watch 
their tactics. You may get some 
ideas on how you can crack the 
Space Age market. 

Aircraft, chemical, and _ elec- 
tronic industries have already made 


their mark in the missile and space 
business, but automakers still have 
to prove their producibility. 
Aircraft firms are plowing back 
a bigger share of defense contract 
profits into missile research, but 
the Pentagon still feels auto com- 
pany top brass lack interest and im- 
agination for the Space Age. Wash- 
ington’s attitude may stem from 


lack of knowledge about the indus- 
try’s potential. 


e Can Do — Even the Pentagon 
doesn’t discount the job Big Three 
divisions have done with the missile 
contracts they have won. Auto- 
makers assert they’d like a bigger 
slice of the market. One official 
guesses the three firms are taking 
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SHERROD E. SKINNER 
GM v.p., Accessory Group 


‘Making autos is and will 
be our primary business, 
but we think that through 
our AC Spark Plug and 
Allison Divisions we have 
demonstrated capabilities 
in the missile field." 


IRVING J. MINETT 


in charge, Chrysler Defense Group 


“The automotive industry 

. is an important, active, 
current source of technol- 
ogy and of the weapons, 
supplies, and essential 
services going to our 
armed forces.” 


oh 


REP. GERALD FORD 
R., Mich. 

“The automobile compa- 
nies have shown they can 
compete in  missilework. 
They have a challenge to 
move farther into this field 
to compete with aircraft 
and other companies.’ 


GERALD J. LYNCH 


Aeronutronic president 


“In new R&D contracts, our 
company has moved from 
150th to 48th place in the 
industry. Our interest is 
indicated by . . . a multi- 
million dollar research 
center under construction.’ 


between 7 and 10 per cent of pres- 
ent missile expenditures. They’d 
like to up that by 5 per cent in 
the next five years—not counting 
the defensework they do on con- 
ventional vehicles. 


Investment Isn’t Small 


Ford Motor Co., General Motors 
Corp., and Chrysler Corp. have 
built up sizable backlogs of facili- 
ties and experience. Ford set up 
Aeronutronic Systems Inc., Glen- 
dale, Calif., in 1956 as an inde- 
pendent subsidiary for research, de- 
velopment, and production of mili- 
tary systems and components pri- 
marily for missile and space work. 

As of last May, Ford owned 94.3 
per cent of Aeronutronic’s stock and 
its investment totaled $5 million. 
Ford is committed to spend another 
$4 million by 1961 and will invest 
even more if Aeronutronic goes 
ahead with its expansion at New- 
port Beach, Calif. 

Ford expects that Aeronutronic 
will develop systems projects and 
their manufacturing techniques. The 
work will be done either by the 
subsidiary or by Ford plants that 
may be equipped for the job. By 
partially bypassing the missile busi- 
ness, Aeronutronic can be ready to 
take a long lead in space projects. 
Right now, the company can cash 
in on some commercial aspects of 
its computer developments. 
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Aeronutronic has four basic di- 
visions: Computer, space technology, 
tactical weapons systems, and range 
systems. It also has a long range 
information gathering group in its 
Office of Advanced Research. It 
can draw on the engineering, re- 
search, and manufacturing facilities 
of its parent company. Its staff 
boasts some of the top names in the 
missile-space field. The subsidiary’s 
computer and tactical weapon di- 
visions are ready to move into pro- 
duction on some contracts. Space 
technology still is largely in the 
R&D contract phase. 


¢ Chrysler’s Setup—In 1952, the 
Army was looking for someone to 
build Redstone airframes. Chrys- 
ler had the knowhow, and the 
cancellation of a contract for Navy 
jet engines provided facilities. The 
Army leased the Navy plant and 
turned it back to Chrysler. It 
proved that some auto production 
techniques could be applied to air- 
frame construction. When Jupiter 
was phased in, Chrysler was a 
natural for the job. 

Now Chrysler’s defense group is 
hurting due to the phasing out of 
Redstone and Jupiter by 1961. But 
Chrysler stands a good chance of 
getting part of the Army’s Pershing, 
a solid fueled bird that will replace 
the Redstone. 

The company is also reported to 
be beyond the feasibility stage in 


proposals to build the Bold Orion, 
a bomber fired ballistic missile re- 
quested by the Air Force to perpet- 
uate the life of its B-52s, and 
B-58s. No formal proposals on 
Bold Orion have been accepted, 
but it appears that Chrysler is 
counting on it as another replace- 
ment for Jupiter and Redstone. 

To demonstrate its capabilities, 
Chrysler staged a press tour of its 
missile facilities last week. Its pitch: 
Chrysler has proved with the Red- 
stone that it can handle a complex 
device with 90 per cent reliability. 
It has met all its delivery deadlines. 
It has contributed technical develop- 
ments to the missile field. It has 
subcontracted about 60 per cent of 
the work. 


¢ GM’s Philosophy—Allison Div., 
Indianapolis, has long been thought 
of as being more in aircraft and mis- 
siles than in autos, despite its af- 
filiation with General Motors. The 
Air Force initially approached AI- 
lison when it was seeking propul- 
sion systems for its Thor missile. 
Even with this background, Wash- 
ington sources claim the division 
was “flabbergasted” when it learned 
it had lost its bid for part of the 
Minuteman contract (a solid fueled 
ICBM that’s supposed to replace the 
liquid fueled Atlas by 1962-63). Al- 
lison’s boss, E. B. Newill, asserted 
the division had been “actively” 
seeking more missile business be- 
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jfore it was turned down. Now it 
pwill be “avid” in its pursuit of 
‘prime propulsion contracts. 

| AC Spark Plug Div. was granted 
contracts for developing its in- 
fertial guidance system as a result 
jof work it did on an_ inertial 
(bomb sight during the Korean 
‘War. GM _ has invested heavily 
‘in AC Milwaukee plants where 
guidance systems for Thor and Mace 
pare built on a semiproduction basis. 
)AC lost the guidance system on 
{the Minuteman, but it reportedly 
}has contracts to develop several 
jother guidance systems, one of 
hwhich may be used in space 
» vehicles. 

)» AC’s and Allison’s efforts are 
closely watched by Sherrod E. 
Skinner, GM vice president in 
i charge of the accessory group. Mr. 
Skinner indicates the corporate 
policy toward missilework is one 
L of “keen interest,’ but GM _ will 
place most of the responsibility on 
' a key division (Allison seems to 
be it) and let it direct and utilize 
all the research and _ technological 
“resources the corporation has on 


tap. 


Plenty To Offer 


Besides work on contracts, auto- 
makers have made other contribu- 
' tions. 

When Chrysler lost an important 
contract, it asked the Air Force 
where and how it failed. Result: 
This service branch has established 
briefings for unsuccessful bidders to 
show them where they’re weak 
and how to improve. 


Using automotive knowhow, AC 
has proved that complicated guid- 
ance systems with tolerances up to 
50 millionths can be built on a 
production line basis. Chrysler 
has done the same with missile 
airframes. 


A member of the Defense Dept- 
ment’s procurement staff admits 
that when missilemen were looking 
for someone with metallurgical 
knowledge of metals and fabrication 
techniques for injection nozzles, 
they found it at Ford. 


All Kinds of Competition 


Even with this background of 
producibility, here’s a story that 
shows carbuilders still have a sell- 
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ing job to do. The tremendous 
pressure on the auto industry is 
evidenced by the scramble for the 
recently awarded $15 million for 
the first space capsule (McDon- 
nell Aircraft Corp. got it). Of 38 
firms queried by the National 
Aeronautics & Space Administra- 
tion, 12 responded with definite pro- 
posals. Not one was an auto com- 
pany, although the Big Three were 
all in on the original list of 38. 

A spokesman for one of the firms 
told Sree: his company heard 
about the chance to bid on the 
space capsule three days before the 
first briefing session at NASA. 
Other firms, including a'l the 
major aircraft companies, had 30 to 
45 days’ notice of the briefing. NASA 
explained it didn’t think the auto 
boys were too interested in space 
and hadn’t bothered to give them 
much notice. 


Hidden Persuaders 


Automakers can expect some 
Congressional help. Sen. Patrick 
MacNamara (D., Mich.), told 


STEEL he'll do all he can to help 
bring more industry to Michigan. 
This could mean a lot to Chrys- 


ler Corp., particularly if it can be 
shown that small businesses won’t 
be hurt, may be helped, by more 
automotive participation. 


Rep. Gerald R. Ford Jr. (R., 
Mich.), member of the potent Ap- 
propriations Committee, says auto- 
makers have a challenge and an 
obligation to contribute their knowl- 
edge and capabilities to the mis- 
sile and space field. One of the 
legislators points out that a certain 
amount of “judicious needling” in 
committees can accomplish a lot. 


e Expectations—Look for heavier 
investments in facilities and man- 
power within present automotive 
missile groups and divisions, more 
selling campaigns on what auto 
divisions have accomplished and 
what they can do. Particular 
emphasis will be placed on the 
fact that top management is back- 
ing the missile pitch. 

One industry man sums it up: 
“We aren’t going to beg for de- 
fense business because we don’t 
have to, but if we can make tanks 
and trucks and all these electronic 
gadgets we use in automotive re- 
search, we can make missiles. We’re 
out to prove that.” 


MISSILE PROCUREMENT TRENDS 
( Billions of Dollars ) 


Fiscal 1959 1960 1961 
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The raging Shenango River engulfs the business district of Sharon, Pa. 


Industry in Fast Comeback 
After Onslaught of Floods 


AS SCORES of communities from 
Indiana east into New York State 
last week were digging themselves 
out from under the ice and debris 
of widespread flash flooding, in- 
dustry was pouring the mud out of 
its boots and going back to work. 

Only a few metalworking plants 
suffered physical damage or pro- 
longed shutdowns but many thou- 
sands of production workers were 
unoccupied for a day or so. The 
only other bright spot in a gener- 
ally grim picture: Structural steel 
builders will be called on for repair 
materials for toppled or damaged 
bridges and other construction; con- 
tractors will have their hands full 
in highway, commercial building, 
and housing reclamation. 


e Toll in Roads, Bridges—In Ohio, 
14 bridges were damaged or swept 
away. Damage to roadbeds and 
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bridges was estimated at $7 million. 
At Freeport, Pa., a barge smashed 
against a bridge over the Allegheny 
River, carrying away one span. In 
South Buffalo, N. Y., rushing wa- 
ter and ice rammed a freighter 
against a bridge, causing about $5 
million damage. Hundreds of roads 
were closed to traffic in the three 
states; many will need repairs. 


@ Plants Damaged — Sharon, Pa., 
probably the hardest-hit single city, 
suffered its worst flood in history. 
Sharon Steel Co., deluged in a mat- 
ter of minutes by the rampaging 
Shenango River, was working last 
week to bulldoze 2 to 4 in. of ice 
from the plant area. Some 4000 
production workers were idled at 
Sharon Steel; damage estimates in 
the Shenango Valley ranged from 
$3 million to $6 million. 

The flooding Kokosing River 


halted industry in Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, and left thousands evacuated. 
Estimated loss: $2.5 million. Flood 
waters rose to 41% ft in Cooper-Bes- 
semer Corp.’s centrifugal compres- 
sor plant, damaging several large 
electric motors. But the firm re- 
sumed most operations last week. 
Republic Steel Corp. was hit by 
flood waters at five separate plants. 
Production was halted in the Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and Warren, Ohio, 
works. Work was stalled temporarily 
in the Youngstown plant, as well as 
in the steel plant and Berger Div. 
shops in Canton, Ohio. Early last 
week, six open hearth furnaces were 
relighted at the Buffalo Works. 


© Dents in Production—Production 
was stifled at a number of steelmak- 
ing plants when water intakes be- 
came clogged with debris. High wa- 
ter also knocked out locks on the 
Monongahela River waterway, 
blocking traffic. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
closed its mines at California, Pa., 
when coal shipments downriver to 
Pittsburgh and Aliquippa, Pa., were 
stopped. At Aliquippa, 47 barges 
broke loose from company docks, 
but most were recovered. 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.’s 
largest steelmaking plant at Brack- 
enridge, Pa., was idled by clogged 
water intakes. Open hearth furnaces 
were banked for 20 hours, after 
which operations returned to nor- 
mal. 

More than 6000 workers took an 
enforced rest for two days when in- 
take water at the Midland, Pa., 
steel plant of Crucible Steel Co. of 
America, became scarce. The trickle 
available was routed to critical areas. 

Steelmakers who encountered only 
transportation tie-ups, but reported 
negligible property damage or none 
included Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., and 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 


Will Build Three Plants 


Continental Can Co., New York, 
plans to build plants early this year 
at Pascagoula, Miss., and Weslaco, 
Tex. Lithographed and lacquered 
tin plate will be shipped to these 
points from Continental’s plants at 
Birmingham, Houston, and Harvey, 
La. The firms’s Canadian subsidi- 
ary will build a metal can plant at 


Chatham, Ont. 
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| Chicago Port Expects 500% Export 
| Gain from This Area... 


WYOMING 


NEBRASKA 


- COLORADO 


NEW MEXICO 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


OKLAHOMA 


KENTUCKY 


ARKANSAS ” TENNESSEE 


lt Looks for These Shipments 


(General cargo exports through Chicago, in tons) 


% Change 
1 


1956 1960* 1965* 956-65 
Processed foods & animal 
PLOGUCIS mew re es tie 73,277 273,643 307,992 + 320 
Textile, apparel, leather, 
printing & paper products 243 10,471 11,446 + 4,610 
Chemical, coal, petroleum, 
rubber & plastic products 7,830 35,529 42,191 + 439 
Primary & fabricated metal 
Pproducts™sscc.e-. cee 31,085 83,239 147,483 + 374 
Machinery, transportation 
equipment & instruments 9,557 70,084 99,551 + 1,100 
Wood, stone, clay, glass, 
& miscellaneous products 769 16,308 19,978 + 2,498 
iid 122,761 489,274 628,641 eaea ll 


*Estimated by Chicago Association of Commerce & Industry. 


BIDDING HARD to become one 
of the country’s greatest shipping 
ports, Chicago unwrapped a new 
sales tool last week: A survey 
projecting a 411 per cent increase 
in exports from Chicago by 1965. 

Checking 2700 exporting firms, 
the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce & Industry reports that, in 
1956, 2.5 million tons of general 
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cargo and 11 million tons of bulk 
cargo originated in the area shown 
on the map. However, only 5 per 
cent of the general cargo and 3.5 
per cent of the bulk moved through 
Chicago. 

Armed with the survey, the as- 
sociation will be knocking. on busi- 
ness, government, and_ banking 
doors to: 1. Secure better com- 


modity rates. 2. Expand and improve 
port facilities. 3. Get shipping firms 
to increase their Chicago sailing 
schedules. 

Chicago has another big sales 
tool—an international trade fair— 
coming up July 3 to 18 at Navy 
Pier. About 35 nations will exhibit 
more than 5000 products. 


British Steelmakers 
Expect Slow Quarter 


BRITISH STEEL output was 21.9 
million tons in 1958, off 11.5 per 
cent from the 1957 pace (24.3 mil- 
lion tons). The industry is operat- 
ing at 75 per cent of capacity. (Ca- 
pacity is estimated at 27.4 million 
tons.) 

Pig iron production was 14.6 mil- 
lion tons last year, down II per 
cent from the 1957 mark. 


¢ No Marked Upturn—It is un- 
likely that there will be marked im- 
provement in the iron and steel sit- 
uation this quarter. With two ex- 
ceptions, the auto and shipbuilding 
industries, steel demand is below 
normal. Stock reductions continue. 
Inventories are high. 

Ian MacLeod, minister of labor, 
expects unemployment to peak in 
February. 


e@ Exports Up—British industrialists 
were cheered by an increase in ex- 
ports during November. Iron and 
steel shipments equaled 276,500 
tons, up 67,000 tons from October. 
Due to lack of demand for pig 
iron, imports have ceased, and ex- 
ports come to about 14,000 tons per 
month. The decline in structural 
steel needs also has been sharp. 


e Auto Industry Bright — Auto 
manufacturers had a record break- 
ing year in 1958 (Steer, Dec. 8, 
1958, p. 79). They are doing a 
brisk trade with sheetmakers. 
Foundries are benefiting from the 
call for engine castings, but found- 
ry unemployment is still high. 

Continued modernization by rail- 
roads is encouraging. But buying 
of coal mining equipment is slack. 

Shipbuilders are getting more 
steel than they have been able to 
at any time since the war because 
the pressure for supplies from other 
industries has eased. They’re stock- 
ing up despite slow business. 
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26 Steelmakers Hike Capacity 6.9 


BASIC OXYGEN ELECTRIC AND 

OPEN HEARTH BESSEMER PROCESS CRUCIBLE Total 

Annual Annual Annua! Annual annual 

copacity capacity capacity capacity capacity 

Companies: No. (N. T.) No. (N. T.) No. (N. T.) No. (N, T) (N. T.) 
TACMOmSteel (COnprandutey sates ae shetorieas. ace trios ai i? g Deneve Ae 3 SRY SM Vowterecstrs 2 451,760 Po ate gle Discs teresa 451,760 
Acme-Newport SteelGoe snide «cic naw ae caw gv i S25,00C = lee rane heres nan ae eerie 3 283,000 608,000 
Totalsitts chan. cc sot ate oars ak tea Pens 7 325,000 Bel il Bi Bete 2 451,760 3 283,000 1,059,760 
AloneWoodieStec ly Commas crnra beanie 9 BO0;000" © ait) Tatinc ee ee ee eto) Oe GS ate, Lay feroicoths 800,000 
TAICOMPROCUCTSE MICs tee mete ihine ict ee heme. - 3 TOSS50: Soca Lae = eae een ee 1 2,800 108,650 
AlleghenyaliudlumpSteel Corpo sec scemseactm ns oe 5 312,000) ee atm s eer rarer 30 552,200 864,200 
(simcity COmnenceceh Seal GOs Songaodaoosode, @ ehe | = Subocud= ob $$ conseGo | Su =—ouonost ] 21,600 21,600 
PATIMCOmS tee lL CON psarnat trey crc icrenscomh tact cases ce) 28 3,769,000 NN i | awe) a leclearais 9 469,000 4,238,000 
ShefifieldieiDi Vea cen tere tnnchonurtreh techs cies ics 12 1,344,000 ities ee tassaS een’ Se 0” xaos 5 768,000 2,112,000 
NationalieSupplysiCo- rms cmt oer oe acne kin) I eel een ieee Meee, | Aeon 3 50,000 50,000 
Totalsateer i ec ton otros aes aahasius 40 5113000" | | ec Scenes ie ee |) serene 17 1,287,000 6,400,000 
LL LLL. 
Atlanticesteelit Cosger-ment-tieacorisuotenseoiiecm wees 3 124,000: Sako. ou ce ere PR Penis 2 276,000 400,000 
BabcockeScn Wilcox Comm aarrniissrctreninicrs: hoc rercce oe a eae ieee ecto Tou Why Wetter 4 229,450 229,450 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. ...........0-0eees 5 1693920 0 0 a | Aerie Ate OA, Sete an 2+ 18,790 188,710 

Barium Steel Corp: 
PhoenixeSteell (Conpi seca cow dele onetime aie 11 8067760) Sates | Ayemierence teen . wehaueweaete 1 40,000 846,760 
Berkman Co., Louis: 

OhronRiver STEEP DIVE a cssaran ac tImalnaieaies chee ove 4 136,080 en EGS At Ter Poe OP ee Stans iene it. a= eB atteaceretetone 136,080 


Bethlehem Steel Corp.: 


BethlehenneSteel MCon Grecyaeuniucteenereierns mreuatetouets 2 21,434,000 3 336,000 ee Bonne 6 230,000 22,000,000 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp. .........-- 5 276,000 ea Se ae ee eM Dh eee 5 724,000 1,000,000 
OTIS: 2 cite rarcrcte Mate sth de etek ora sore wa ee ue oe 137 21,710,000 3 336/000" dasiaee iB 954,000 23,000,000 


Borg-Warner Corp.: 
Ingersoll Steel Div. 


ee ch itt Ge Nose) sanheatitsts (east VGemepmin 4 64,000 64,000 
Braeburn Alloy STECIHRCOND naam aerattve ener TI) || canieyetashy) Re sm otm wereiemieiomm mca) Mim eiereverstene 2 20,730 20,730 
BY.CI.Sil CO mpm ACU Cara Py BR CINE rls Repeal tetey Scie P itt Mme mM ea Teresa i bl) epee — crsecsesdiers, Rm ated ~  Tigteyembatete 2 90,000 90,000 
 CODOtmESHODSR IC aap Teter Act ine reee en eee atcr UR icu een Paior mo eie hy ems 1b Lansomcanvole 9 ° A(T “-auaaneters 1 16,200 16,200 
CanieronalronaWorksalnctese mer knee atc) ce es eae a eat oO Gate 8 | eit eeaemientie 2 58,800 58,800 
RAS SPE AEST IOC ATE EA CIO SDE ESTEE OE PERIOD EE EEE S I SOL BENE IEC TL LT PTE IEE LE ELIE YRS DEEL DLL LEED SEE DE DET BE LE LISLE LEE LOE ELIT LLL IO TE LI IEEE ELE TE, 
Ganpentcmestcclm COM gare reer aaa aE PU RRNA ee, ac mae 0 = ae i ia ie 2 7 87,500 87,500 
CoppenteresteelmOnNeWs:ENGlOndliGreri ccs | vevn DMGArctocrectes © tui OC tseueernctws we <can’.  lisntemnel 2) 84,000 84,000 
Motel Sievert ae Neosat tatopesaitGtensekn aiiacrsistiv a #) aisn ph Pe Parieackice, ) q 9M Rie aaa. 9g Shel” aetivaacthes 9 171,500 171,500 
SS SSS SE i CEES AL AS SLR ST CSE ESS EE 
GolonddowEUeliealronaGorpacemetccwieiice ose wees 27 2' 601 SOOT Wie ok Okie | aan) eee es Leith alone 2,601,500 
RoeblingismSonsmConptpderAn conv crete couse rine 9 235:000" Se sk ace 2° ae, Sa © pe Bec cere 235,000 
TRL OT Retreat HOE ROO OREO RnR Te 36 2/836;500" 9 loin Sachs. | -— Gh.) See, beter pelnesterechaes 2,836,500 
GolumbiamlooleStecleCommercrcrsc yr toe date. | aut) bm Haeiactenty, Sb Asie e@imsaces. Oo aoe! ) “ettatiies 2 6,600 6,600 
Continental SteeligCorpwe cc cece gical vtec cree eres 5 420/000, Sees Meo PO tir > amen ee MeEEeR ee 420,000 
Gopperweldme Siecle Cotman tomer tmnt eeieac sn Wm Plates tee Bees 1 Meiers Ol is. = gadiacarae 7 660,000 660,000 
ECrUGIDIeN-StealkiGon Of JAMeniCGu ven cee gem eee een 9 1; 044:000 7 =e ae Eaenar ace Pe) tk Rana 25 387,180 1,431,180 
DethontaSteelCorpty pets cnet sce Mere oe 15 1500000 oe cane ae he Peer ee bathers 1,500,000 
Eastern) Stainless Steel Corpses cictc -ce cpt cucve casas FeV) lakes nko fe el, Sacer an es a) eee 5 80,000 80,000 
EdgewotenpSteellCorte ersten time ac ot nerd scons ? V175600') Oe eee ae Mei! Gee Pee ae oy Vy torceictic 117,600 
mint oer Ga Gal Meth Beoavegemeadomes don 5 234; 000 PW sir nae oie te me ets cece ] 50,000 284,000 
RinkiacceSOnSm COMMA meric ire ernie he cri er a aSeyaisy yo wy | taewtennet Neel Secoc |) | bbasuteneneste 2 33,600 33,600 
PIG MOLeR TOMI TIC TEM Ccertiora Heit Monies Sete rey Bik p eth bewikediesist) jo) fae be Miaeecees Cok, se Shalcan eats 3 20,040 20,040 
HRlOnidamotcelbaCOnp serrata trsetriat sate tcraiies sre = |) ices eel = = Coty gavel CMS Vet made suet 1 43,000 43,000 
RordiiMotoniGor. ie tpvsc acivtord dmele rien RGrete cies Giteee ete 10 T6773 S0 me Vpn ee  - tepks cet eens © Ne Least om 5 221,450 1,898,600 
POTOMIFEN CILVAOLECIy COsmmccoietvet te cmrenetie eum ce trees 7 1440/0000) 9 9 SR SOC | at a ee 1,440,000 
Harrisburg Steel Co. 
CIVISHODmORSCOm COND werner tere scrim cuecee ei 3 NOOF509 SOE LR seek © Me ae Net Shyer” ol L. eeeeeeds aay eee ee 100,750 
nama mamma aacaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaiaaaaaaaaasaaaaaamaaamaamamaaaammaaaaaaaaa, 
HepbenstallicGoOssecrye svete waters ce sicre sake ons cusrele. + 2 SOFALO RN Fam 8 ieee ai eo ataanaee s ] 5,080 55,550 
Midvale-Heppenstall” (Gory -c).gcrness 2 - eccs w sleters 3 1OO;8007 ieee iiss Rien. _Sheansteserats 5 56,900 157,700 
USLIB. Conse due sob ae Sr OMeEn See tree eine 5 S127 Oe eee erecta Se a eo Ie 6 61,980 213,250 
Industrial’ Forge & “Steel Wool. s. vcs tee ees 2 SA O00C9 SRF Aen sr egeeo at ha ierenty rou me MIME Oe MN entireties 84,000 
Ailnildnd Steel! GOs dre ccasecnve tyme cueicreuesete essen elecelians 43 G}D00'000 RF Beas eiitcitiom: 9 | 0 Gake > Reh ren 2s toe ie ee 6,500,000 
International’ Harvester (Gor sence 2 acs cece sere eve 1] 200/000) St ted o eter ea ow ance en aren NER cre cree ere 1,200,000 
HECK ne Mieley A old <i ote On eG neon Si Me EL CScrocah § = 6 co 9 lonicodak 8! Boum woroongd 2 102,000 102,000 
SE NS LS ST RTE A TST EIT I DSSS TIS SE TEEN SE ES a 
EVESSODT SIC] (COn carapace nek mrceies ih manatees she? Oe Reser Sil “aentesne iets 4 35,800 35,800 
GreeneRivereSteel iCornp.) Gastccus decease sien etpanaicienele fe Wace tects ee Me Ne eiteercroa 2 183,190 183,190 
MOP Samet teh esc. ration ere tes a rua traits Ey a en 5 mn hatte: aise Apsaudas 6 218,990 218,990 


HIGheSmcon LOUGH MOLE! COnDs: wrsiesicm icin attests 37 6,138,000 3 384,000 7) 756,000 9 722,000 8,000,000 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co. ae at A Efsicn Mb decree stor ow “Gace 3 37,500 37.500 
Ipek Py SCA C@ipk coxooddonounooncncmauor put 3 76,500 we) * Me atte ne Lo ara dee 6 Get 76,500 

TM OISGhmoLeOL | COND ai cemeutenteteteretousite: ieepeet shots ter sy eta rel aiats 9 1,493,000 ewe ds Satomantarete 3 V7440/000 © sci atersioeiels 2,933,000 

MENS SHS Ca WhO Cos sacancnessoueuconooe 4 475,000 Sener, SP. ee a at ean’ ee a eee 475,000 
lin? SHEGIMCOL, Gan rladmeaaraoovomaenticn somone acc oooe I de bkcate oe the. see ] 34,020 34/020 
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: : ane Basic oxygen process accounts for over 40 per cent of in- 
| i ion ons dustry’s 1958 increase, American Iron & Steel Institute’s tabu- 


lation shows, Bessemer continues decline 


BASIC OXYGEN ELECTRIC AND 

OPEN HEARTH BESSEMER PROCESS CRUCIBLE Total 

Annual Annual Annual Annual annual 

Q capacity capacity capacity capacity capacity 

Companies: No. (N. T.) No. (N. T.) No. (N. T.) No. (N. T) (N. T.) 

Knoxville rons COtumtam Ace rr ccth. cic ane ats Fe 

Racledets Stee lie Cotmeertnp wes tere ore fre dink moyen hn 4 * 600,000 et Re ee ee te pate 2 eee 600°000 
Ritrobems tech Comineer metre ls Nn. 1” is ee a hae i ee rs 5 ** "24,000 24,000 
RemlourncqusincaRSGa ss eos as acca on =e ae en a ee eens ne) Oe Saneee at 3 90,000 90,000 
tLone Star Steel Co. ....... Samra te a 5 800,000 Ms ae Hest 3 soir og 800,000 
Beisel ee Bee aI iets Tes Aaa e sa Ne fafaga esaveue 12 750,000 SOE GASsSS- = eee. ] 180,000 930,000 
Meritt. chapman Pe or ee Maio ten scan enaev ore Shey tein siskante Rae Fageaceee 5 1,385,400 4 654,600 2,040,000 
Milton Steel DiVameseen ce eierr ao ieactiolcce eee acne Rien ee” Chai ontah ees ue. oe ee Sat eS O.ccinlo 3 90,000 90,000 
MOST OM MOCHING GON rc miesstoeries iw oe «oles ore 8 151,000 pe a eee en ae ee sernerees 1 20,000 171,000 
Mississippi Steel Corp. ..........+0-. aor ap, Se Pen ateen 9 fata Getta ee Spe Spee aes 1 45,000 45,000 
ROUCKCIMEONOGRomOLdnanceeCoummincaote cece  Gijnele  remteey core © | CMR vee Ea te 3 25,000 25,000 


+National Steel Corp.: 


HGreatmtakesisteell Corp. cent ae semana ces 17 3,700,000 Piet Meer PN Te 3 SO eee oh © ol ate 3,700,000 
WerrronmoteelGosuDiViaereme crite hat cee 14 3,300,000 alee Ma tae Pe Le ee ae se). oiGasa 3,300,000 
LOTS. Sees eae One eee ae 31 7,000,000 oe tn SS Ln eS ae MS fof Ge ats oo oer 7,000,000 


Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. 


WR erect ee Seis igen VAS waghiaatae Me Laas® 2 Ane 3 15,000 15,000 
NOnUIWestBoleelgROLINGZMUISuINCarepetersiacee eae | | kmcieaees). Se  _cuneauwiee es lat, tans 2 53,000 53,000 
NOMnWestennmoeel cca inenCOnttiontp terraces | alte | | MCAaadhartiy URE waned «bomkin PO oes 5 825,000 825,000 
Gehl SuCCTWUES tansaadereneroenpearocemrr a Se Rucker Se ge ek a ee Senet 3 150,000 150,000 
Racitignstates= steel (Conpi + crise cacti oeinin « 3 216,000 i an ee Bee ee sclle . ” Vane eS 216,000 

tPencoyd Steele &eiROngesCONDs, wmvecatsuercss secvearteetia «re Sop, “Se ee eee ak me in ee ee a Pee 1 15,600 15,600 

LAPIS UL SUG Gok. ated necles pebdooucmubOueRgs 12 1,560,000 ie ates se Ee Reevicisates Loe) cepepelereser 1,560,000 
| STS RRR RIES OSES ERIE 1 REALS SOP ACRE MECN AEROS SARTRE UA SSS EE OEE RRR RAREST SA RR CR Se a hs SPS 

{Porter Company Inc,, H. K.: 

COMNOLSHOLCEI DIVE mavctctyeocice cin iarslmeceniaa: els) kane Si 2 ett ayers afc Mane a 4 225,000 225,000 
WUlccmkiddesteel| Divivacmcnmesrmilosiieeiisesrer se  — eussalovererers We Ae St camreter sesvaas 2 9,600 9,600 

TROICLIS. 16 Coie bd aoe eae tae oe ROE ree Cee = me een ae ree A ee Seon 6 234,600 234,600 

SSR SEES RAE SRS Sg ARSE STS GST TERE IE | WRN TA a ROR EINES SS HSE NS ROTEL RE OAR RE ERPS SC NN ER 
EREPUDIIGE STEEL COND eterarciceusio aieisse ses sadiens sistas evs 80 9,794,000 2 529,000 Diem ateb are 23 2,419,000 12,742,000 
ROGNOKGMElECHICN STCCIMGONDearyhtciiccrerreiactammn a. | “ave, Ue atewiaien weet. Jeeehenegsmet BP ere a Selemuae oie ] 25,000 25,000 
Sieh@n SiG) (Os cosscasnsch occnoooescooDee 16 698/000" Fie mocre. = RN eer erm rer OR eters ys tte 3 163,000 1,861,000 
Simonds Saw &:/Steell Cos. wicca cewek ese or cela eM OTC nn 2 Mic ese et oe ee Beam etn ep Ubrepors 3 21,600 21,600 
PHMIICH A RICCINIC TSICCIN CO. ot. auacarneioesavteninaiss "ss © e«athawldeteny) 22 ee OR geeuele cel oy Set GN See #2 66,000 66,000 
MANGES TUSTOCINROINING HANI Saud waecaettitnece ee onal © “-suaaGeaa 0 Chon pe aes wc Sie) Dvteease ] 45,000 45,000 
TPUISESICCHLEO TT tr een ict) fie) © aac bse ek, Dota hae a) seo lb tiene 4 132,450 132,450 
EOE Oleh DOOnIGR On re hachics bie. et SG hGantae © Oe hal = Cu mabe, 9 mm | Gaubaresuste 9 700,000 700,000 
Unionmelectnica#steeimconpoessemiceemtitrce ere coe as ae niece | ae |) feipieeteiele 2 25,000 25,000 

tUnited States Steel Corp.: 

(AAA a ESR EAST STS REED RSL ORR IR SETS ADEE SOR REVISE EE ECTS 20RD | EEA TSA TY I EE ERIN PLL IL TN ITS IETS I IRI TSE ET TE TS 
{United States Steel Corp. 

(GeniralmOperations) Merv staves cuseiseie casreretche Les 27,657,000 8§ 864,000 Sit)! antes 10 462,000 28,983,000 
American Steel & Wire Div. .....<.......... 22 1,988,000 suk? Maas oreusnteens ae eaten wisi. 0” raisehecaenee 1,988,000 
Columbia-Geneva Steel Div. ...............4+- 19 2,908,000 Aen Bracers re, IE eS OAL iio 35 2,908,000 
National ubemD ives tence oer ernie erased) 15 3,146,000 6 894,000 Pork vase © MRooGo<.cs 4,040,000 
wennessee: Coal -& Uron Diva sec ccc. wc ewes 23 3,997,000 ST58 eee i We ae Gis (oo | Laete 3,997,000 

LOC LE) o bn Sin oO IO GN Oto DO CeO Caan 256 39,696,000 7 1,758,000 By Moser 10 462,000 41,916,000 

a a eel 

£Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp. ........50+60s+--- ee © Re oes avers Orso * we aaetareiets 10 77,410 77,410 

Empire-Reeves Steel Corp. ...........s2.00- 7 500,000 TOM eRe SeusBese sats eee Sasdecca fie § OOS CHOSD 500,000 

TES: Sob Anece Sunon beet o moO CO artG 7f 500,000 Sag PPA he aesoocons 10 77,410 577,410 

0 RR SR Re RRL SE REE AT SLE 2 EE LE OT, 
Werner hin NOs “Sia (Ge), san ooncuncdsouooDoDe Sn SAA ea ae SOP =) aroacad 4 12,000 12,000 

Colkanitell Suaall (os scheadouscdodabdooundeoccn re F ncheg hrm: a mms fayerat wets Ae eee aot 2 30,000 30,000 

TRREL dicta dio cB OO DOT ORO ORO Cae EON Ree Cena gt Seine Siti emt @ hatte she Sr srry oo 6 42,000 42,000 

ae etek oo St STN REE RCD RN ET ES RE LE SALLI ST SC AO SOLE ELLE LSE, 
WWGSHDU ie Wea C Oba eiers ctejars= cssvetsjasieietels\ eleis creole 4 93,000 fen iF BeteSenh Roker iS, Maske ie Sy esac Gatert 93,000 

Western Rolling Mills Div. D ae OOO 

Yuba Consolidated Industries Inc. ........+.+.- <6 0) P oededoses sa 8 © Seanoan Se Bleoteitcrs / i 
ete ae ee ee il 1,830,000 2 570,000 ee oa La ae 2,400,000 

AWG MiG teeS Iles ood bondogoo oer DUBO oD DOS en ee Mee rete te Fe ere, Sees ioe oe Matas ts 2 32,440 32,440 

+Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. ........+--.+e00- 4] 6,750,000 So ongompn settee aio Deum Slecersatoseys 6,750,000 

Grande otalsween: cee crstctran neces 920 126,528,380 31 3,577,000 12 4,033,160 291 13,495,130 147,633,670 


* Bessemer converters used in melting charge for open hearth furnaces. 

+ Includes one crucible furnace, annual capacity, 40 tons. 

§ Includes three bessemer converters used only in melting charge for open hearth furnaces. 
+ New or increased capacity for 1959. 


* An extra copy of this article is available until supply is exhausted. Write Editorial Service, Steet, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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SELECTED INDUSTRIES 


Primary metals 


Fabricated metal products . 


Electrical machinery . . 
Transportation equipment . 


Instrument . . 


Chemical . 

Petroleum & coal... 
RWODGE ae cals 5 otk a A 
Stone, clay & glass . 


Totals 


Source: Federal Trade Commission. 


Merger Rate Still High 


Machinery (except electrical) 


34 46 27 
59 57 79 
40 40 39 
38 zo 46 


16 22 13 


The Big Merger Is Off 


THE MOST monumental marriage 
in metalworking won't materialize. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. and Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. last week 
broke off their engagement to 
merge. They decided not to ask 
Uncle Sam’s blessings in the Su- 
preme Court after they were re- 
fused in the lower court. 


e Looking Ahead—Both said they 
will be better off. Two reasons for 
the decision: “To avoid continued 


uncertainty . . . and to permit indi- 
vidual planning.” 
If they had appealed Judge 


Edward Weinfeld’s decision which 
barred the merger last November, 
a final ruling probably wouldn’t 
have come until 1960. In today’s 
competitive market, observes one in- 
dustry source, no steel company can 
afford to hold back its long range 
planning for two years. 

A. B. Homer, Bethlehem’s presi- 


52 


dent, indicated his firm still plans 
to enter the midwestern steel mar- 
ket: “Bethlehem has already pro- 
ceeded with studies to determine 
the best way in which it can now 
expand its service to that market, 
particularly engineering studies as 
to the use of Bethlehem’s north- 
ern Indiana property.” 

It is said that Bethlehem planned 
to use 4000 acres near Gary (with 
a Lake Michigan shoreline) for 
finishing facilities to handle Youngs- 
town ingots made at Chicago. 


¢ Untimely?—While Bethlehem’s 
lawyers are not commenting, the 
feeling among observers close to 
the Justice Department is that the 
merger didn’t stand a chance. The 
Supreme Court doesn’t seem to 
favor the concentration of U. S. 
industry in fewer hands, no matter 
what the resulting competitive con- 
ditions would be. 


The decision to call the marriage 
off will discourage some firms 
in heavy industry that would like 
to merge to stabilize their financial 
position or increase the size of their 
markets. Nevertheless, Sharon Steel 
Corp. and Pittsburgh Steel Co. are 
considering such a move (see 
Page 77). 


e The Railroad Picture—On Capi- 
tol Hill, feeling against the steel 
merger has run high. You can ex- 
pect some Congressional pressure 
against another heavy industry 
which wishes to stabilize its op- 
erations—the railroads. 

But Sen. George Smathers (D., 
Fla.), a rail enthusiast who heads 
the Surface Transportation Subcom- 
mittee, said last week: “We must 
encourage railroad mergers and con- 
solidations. Hundreds of competing 
railroads, using outmoded prac- 
tices and with pointless duplica- 
tions, can no longer meet the chal- 
lenge of the times.” 

Termination of discussions be- 
tween the Pennsylvania and the 
New York Central may have re 
sulted from legal advice that the 
Justice Department would oppose 
such a merger, it is reported in 
Washington. Mergers between 
smaller roads may be another 
matter. 


e The Trend — FITC figures on 
mergers in 1958 give little indica- 
tion of a downtrend. There were 
899 last year, compared with 941 
in 1957. Significantly, industries 
which did the least merging were 
those hardest hit by the recession: 
Textiles, machinery (except elec- 
trical), and transportation equip- 
ment. The trend continued on the 
up side in an industry hardly 
touched by depressed business con- 


ditions: Professional and scientific 
instruments. 
It is possible, notes an FTC 


source, that mergers have reached 
the saturation point in certain in- 
dustries. Other industries may 
reach that point soon. But the 
trend will continue to develop in 
another direction: Partial mergers. 
An example is the acquisition of a 
firm’s distribution setup but not 
its manufacturing facilities. While 
FTC has no firm figures to offer 
on the partial merger trend, it 
reports significant gains over the 
last few years. 
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Rotary pan filter at Ormet Corp.’s alumina plant, Burnside, La., is checked. 
After 30 to 40 hour precipitation period, coarse particles of aluminum trihydrate 


are fed in a slurry filter (above) where they are washed and filtered. 


They 


emerge as wet crystals. Hydrate is then converted to its stable form, alumina, 


by extreme temperature 


From Bauxite to Ingot at Ormet Corp. 


ORMET CORP., the nation’s fourth 
largest aluminum producer, com- 
pleted its integration last month by 
putting its $55 million alumina 
plant at Burnside, La., into produc- 
tion. The company is owned by 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. and 
Revere Copper & Brass Inc. 

Its chain of integration extends 
from the tropical coastline of Suri- 
nam (formerly Dutch Guiana) 
where brick red bauxite is mined, 
to the rolling hills of southeastern 
Ohio where ingots are cast. 


© Latest Addition—The Burnside 
plant is 30 miles south of Baton 
Rouge on the Mississippi River. Its 
capacity is listed at 345,000 tons 
yearly, but engineers say the figure 
may come closer to 360,000 tons. 
Designed to handle 700,000 tons of 
bauxite annually, it will supply the 
alumina requirements of the com- 
pany’ 180,000-ton-a-year primary 
reduction works at Hannibal, Ohio. 

Adjacent to the alumina plant is 
the spanking new Burnside Bulk 
Marine Terminal where carriers 
from Surinam unload their bauxite 
cargo at Ormet’s door. Bauxite is 
transferred from the ship by six en- 
closed conveyors (capacity, up to 
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2000 tons of ore per hour). The alu- 
mina cycle follows: Digestion, fil- 
tration, precipitation, and calcina- 
tion. The end product, aluminum 
oxide (alumina), is conveyed (rate, 
up to 1500 tons per hour) to the 
dock where it is shipped up the 
Mississippi and Ohio Rivers by 
barge to the Hannibal reduction 
plant. 


* Ore Port—The Burnside terminal 
is 170 miles north of the Mississippi's 
mouth, close to the navigational 
limit for ocean-going vessels. Its an- 
nual rated capacity of over 4 mil- 
lion tons makes it the largest facility 
for handling bulk cargo in the Gulf 
Coast area. Olin Mathieson leases 
the terminal from the Baton Rouge 
Port Authority on a long term basis 
for operation as a public port. 

The Port Authority predicts 
enough bauxite, phosphate, chrome, 
manganese, and iron ore will be 
handled within the next 12 months 
to make Baton Rouge one of the 
six largest deep water ore handling 
ports in the U. S. 


e Costs Less—The obvious selling 
point is cost. Ocean-going vessels of 
up to 40,000 tons can ply 130 river 


miles north of New Orleans. Car- 
goes are unloaded at the rate of 4800 
tons an hour into barges for ship- 
ment upriver into America’s indus- 
trial heartland. 

It is hoped the terminal will en- 
courage other companies to build 
plants on nearby river sites. Says 
Ormet’s president, N. Harvey Col- 
lisson: “The terminal permits manu- 
facturers to bring in their raw ma- 
terials economically by water, have 
them transferred to their adjacent 
plants, then ship out the packaged 
products in bulk by water, rail, or 
truck.” 


e Integrated—Here’s how Ormet’s 
$385 million complex operates. 
Bauxite, purchased in Surinam un- 
der a contract that extends through 
1965, will be shipped to Burnside 
in three Ormet ore vessels (capac- 
ity, 14,000 tons each). Alumina is 
freighted upriver in a fleet of 36 
barges to the Hannibal reduction 
plant. Ormet’s function ceases when 
the pig is cast. All production is 
taken by the parent companies: 
120,000 tons goes next door to the 
Olin Mathieson mill at Omal, Ohio: 
60,000 tons go te Revere fabricating 


plants in Baltimore and Chi 


WINDOWS OF WASHINGTON 


Who's Right About Defense? 


SECRETARY Neil McElroy spent a good part of 
his most recent press conference dodging embarrassing 
questions about the defense budget. He was reminded, 
for example, that last year he had discussed the “in- 
evitability” of an annual $1 billion increase in our 
defense spending for several years to come. Yet, fiscal 
1960’s budget is only $150 million above fiscal 1959’s. 
The secretary's answer: Changes in strategic concepts 
and advances in technology have made the $1 billion 
increase not so inevitable. 

When pressed, Mr. McElroy cited the cancellation 
of the Goose decoy missile as a change in strategic 
concepts. Originally, the subsonic bird was to fly 
ahead of our bomber force to trick the enemy, making 
it waste its defensive firepower. Today, noted Mr. 
McElroy, a large percentage of our Strategic Air Com- 
mand bombers are in the air at all times. If an alert 
comes, the subsonic Goose would be fired several 
minutes after the jets had confirmed their orders to 
attack. The missile wouldn’t be fast enough to carry 
out its mission. 

Question: Is that really a strategic concept change? 


Polaris Speedup Is Definite 


For the first time, the secretary revealed the con- 
fidence he has in the Navy’s Polaris program. Com- 
menting on the cancellation of the Regulus II, he 
reported its delivery time would have overlapped de- 
livery of the first Polaris subs and missiles, so it is 
not needed. He admitted that continuation of the 
Regulus would have resulted in Uncle Sam having a 
bigger stockpile of missiles: But “quantity” isn’t the 
administration’s objective. “More bang for the buck” 
still holds sway. Though we may have fewer missiles 
than an enemy, we will have enough “of such de- 
structive power that their deterrent effect would dis- 
courage a general war,” he said. The extent of that 
discouragement seems to be big enough today. What 
some congressmen worry about is the possibility of a 
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missile lead the Russians could have in a few years. 

By then, contends Sen. Stuart Symington (D., Mo.), 
the Russians may outnumber us to the extent that our 
deterrent force will have little or no meaning. He 
claims the Russians will outnumber us 4 to | in opera- 
tional ICBMs by 1961. 

Mr. McElroy, of course, wants to add our Polaris 
missiles and IRBMs to our count because they can 
be as effective as an ICBM if fired close enough to 
the USSR. Rapid developments in bomber fired birds 
will also tend to close the gap. 


Missile Production Forecast 


So who is right about our defense posture? It is a 
matter of what weapons you count and your estimate 
of how effective they may be. 

The squabble provides metalworking with this in- 
formation: If Senator Symington’s forecast is correct 
and unofficial reports that we plan to build 200 ICBMs 
of the Atlas-Titan class can be believed, Secretary 
McElroy’s confidence in our defense posture is indicated 
by our plans to build a force of 12 Polaris firing subs 
through the ’61 fiscal budget. Our 200 ICBMs, our 
100 or so IRBMs in Europe, and the 144 Polaris missiles 
required to arm the subs would cut Russia’s numerical 
superiority from 4 to | to 2 to 1—enough to deter an 
enemy, when our bomber fleet is thrown in. 

Increased procurement for missiles ($3.8 billion in 
fiscal °60) won’t be pronounced until the operational 
date of the Minuteman. That’s the Air Force’s solid- 
fueled ICBM, with a current operational target of 
1962-63. If Russians can build 800 ICBMs by 1961, 
assuming they have none operational now (which 
is what Mr. McElroy says), then they can build over 
250 a year. Without building additional obsolete Atlas 
and Titan birds after 1961, we must be planning to 
pour hundreds of millions of dollars into the Minute- 
man to keep a healthy deterrent force. (The Air Force 
has probably won its argument that 12 Minuteman 
missiles are cheaper to build than the one sub needed 
to fire 12 Polaris missiles.) You can expect missile 
spending to double by fiscal 1964. 


What Congress Wants 


Congress, of course, doesn’t have to abide by the 
Pentagon’s long range plans, so you'll probably see 
Senator Symington’s point of view win to this extent: 
Additional appropriations for three more Polaris subs 
(about $300 million), another $100 million to bring 
the Minuteman’s operational date maybe a year closer, 
and perhaps another $100 million for the more ad- 
vanced birds like Bold Orion and Eagle. The ten- 
dencies to appropriate funds for birds in the produc- 
tion stage will be countered by Pentagon arguments 
that by 1961 we'll have much better weapons on hand, 
so why waste more money on obsolete types? 

The Pentagon can be expected to hold its spending 
to the established ceiling—as it did last year. Addi- 
tional funds will go into fiscal 1961’s spending. 
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How Whiting Figures Sales Call Costs 


CALLS IN 

SALES OFFICE ONE YEAR 
Charlotte, N.C... 684 
Chicago ..s—dsé(‘(‘é(#(RCO#OCO# 3379 
Cincinnati... 890 
Detrot «i cc 1305 
Houston .._—si“i‘iti‘(‘i‘é‘yalyCOCOC 848 
N. Y.-Dom. & Exp. ... 2764 
Norwalk, Calif... ss. 1026 
Philadelphia ._—_—._..... 1504 
Pitisburgh .§ _—sidsi 1863 
Si touvis. ss cl 1437 
Seditie. ss 825 
Total 16,525 


Do You Get Your Money's 
Worth on Sales Calls? 


WHITING CORP., Harvey, IIl., 
has found it costs $50 to $60 for 
each call its salesmen make on 
prospective customers. At that rate, 
salesmen should be tops; industrial 
selling cannot afford less, says 
G. E. Seavoy, vice president. 


¢ Calls Mean Business — “Calls 
bring inquiries and inquiries bring 
orders. The real selling job is done 
while talking to the customer at 
his factory or office,” states Mr. 
Seavoy. 

“There is a relationship between 
the number of such calls and the 
volume of business obtained,” he 
continues. “We became interested 
in knowing the facts about our 
sales costs several years ago and 
made a study of our industrial 
(nonprice list equipment) selling 
expenses.” 

A five year analysis revealed: 
1. Weighted cost per call equaled 
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$52.84. 2. Calls per manday were 
fairly constant, varying between 
1.33 and 1.42. 3. Weighted aver- 
age selling cost was 4.86 per cent 
of every sales dollar. 


e Data Needed — To figure your 
cost per sales call, you need this 
basic information: 1. Daily or 
weekly call reports, segregating all 
field selling expenses by cost ac- 
counting. 2. Separate accounting 
of salaries, travel, rent, telephone, 
telegraph, and other expenses for 
each district office. Costs can be 
broken down by office and product 
line. 

The table (above) presents a 
summary of Whiting Corp. call re- 
ports for fiscal 1957-58. Total busi- 
ness per call is calculated by di- 
viding total calls into total sales. 
Total office expense divided by total 
calls yields cost per call. Divide 
sales per call into cost per call 


Total sales 

(All offices 

for 12 months 

in millions) .-...... $17,169 


Dollar sales per call .$ 1,039 


Office expense 
(All offices 


for 12 months) ._... $891,630 
Costpercall ss $ 53.96 
Caiis per man per 

day... 1.42 
Selling cost per 

sales dollar ...._....... 5.2% 


for the field selling cost per sales 
dollar. Based on a five day week, 
50 weeks per year, 11,655 mandays 
of work equal 1.42 calls per man- 
day. 


e What Is a Call?—A visit to a 
customer is a call no matter how 
many personnel are involved. If 
the interview concerns more than 
one type of equipment, each class 
of equipment is credited with a frac- 
tion of the call. But it still is 
only one call since only one buy- 
ing company is involved. Tele- 
phone calls are excluded. They are 
classified under selling overhead. 

Mr. Seavoy concludes: “This 
study is not professed to be scienti- 
fically correct, but it does shed 
light on an important part of sell- 
ing expense.” 


Inland Buys Product Line 


Inland Steel Products Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Inland Steel Co., Chicago, 
will take over the Metal Building 
Div. of Steelcraft Mfg. Co., Cincin- 
nati, today (Feb. 2). Steelcraft sold 
the tools and machinery of its Metal 
Building Div. to Inland and leased 
more than 125,000 sq ft of space 
in its plant to the buyer. 


At Cleveland Works Division of the Exciting NewJ G&L... 
Wean lines give “finishing touch 


Wean 80” and 56” Continuous Strip Pickling Lines. 


Quick facts.on Wean processing equipment at J&L, Cleveland: 


e 80” Continuous Pickling Line: max. exit 
coil wt.—60,000 # ; strip thickness—.060” 
to .188”; line speeds—1000 FPM (entry 
end), 375 FPM (tanks and exit end). 


e 56” Continuous Pickling Line: max. exit 
coil wt.—50,000 # ; strip thickness—.060” 
to .250”; line speeds—1200 FPM (entry 
end), 500 FPM (tanks and exit end). 


54” Cold Rolled Shear Line: max. coil 
wt.—60,000 # ; strip thickness—.025” to 
.060”; sheet lengths—30” to 180”; line 
speed—800 FPM. 


80” Cold Rolled Shear Line: max. coil wt. 

—60,000 # ; strip width—24” to 72”; strip 

thickness—.012” to .0937”; sheet lengths 
0” to 192”; line speed—300 FPM. 


80” Hot Rolled Up-Cut Shear Line: max. 
coil wt.—30,000#; strip width—24” to 
75”; strip thickness—.375”; sheet lengths 
—48” to 500”; line speed—140 FPM. 


80” Hot Rolled Flying Shear Line: max. 
coil wt.—30,000# ; strip width—18” to 
75”, thickness—.048” to .250” ; sheet lengths 

4” to 288”; line speed—350 FPM. 


to high-quality J&L Steel 


, 


At these Jones & Laughlin facilities, Wean processing 
equipment plays an important role in the production 
of highest quality strip and sheet. 

The 56” and 80” Wean continuous pickling lines 
efficiently remove scale from the strip prior to cold 
reduction. Four Wean shearing lines provide versatile 
combinations of shearing, recoiling, slitting, edge 


Two Wean 80” Hot Rolled Strip Shearing Lines with 
McKay Processing Uncoilers. 


Specialists in the design and construction 


of sheet, strip and tin plate 
processing lines... 


THE WEAN ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 


trimming and temper passing to produce sheet in a 
wide range of sizes and in thicknesses from .012” to 
.375” to suit every customer requirement. 

The dependable, economical performance of these 
Wean installations typifies the advantages you can 
expect from Wean creative engineering—whatever your 
requirements for continuous steel processing lines. 


Se w 


Wean 54” Cold Rolled Strip Shear Line. 


Exit End—Wean 80” Hot Rolled Shearing Lines 
(Flying Shear—left; Up-Cut Shear—right). 
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Supplemental Compensation: 


Three Stages of Managers . . . What’s Important 


YOUNGER MANAGER ON THE WAY UP 


Takehome dollars for the 
necessities 


Ss 


MIDDLE-AGED MANAGER WITH HEAVY 
FAMILY RESPONSIBILITIES 


“Family-protective” forms of 
insurance 


LIVING INCOME 


Retirement plans, deferred pay, 
capital gains opportunities 


How To Set Managers Pay Fringes 


SALARIES PLUS | supplemental 
compensation are the most valuable 
tools a company has to attract, re- 
tain, and motivate good employees. 
The market (STEEL, Jan. 19, p. 
42) sets minimum salary levels. 
That’s why supplemental compensa- 
tion has big role in creating a more 
attractive compensation package. 


e Salary Plus What? — Supple- 
mental compensation can take many 
forms and approaches (see exhibit), 
and each can be tailored to do a 
job. But how they are combined in- 
to a package can spell the difference 
between an effective, dynamic sal- 
ary program or one that has tax 
avoidance as its chief goal. 

The meaning of income varies 
with the individual: 

If we’re neophyte managers, take- 
home dollars are our chief concern. 

As middle-aged managers with 
family obligations, we want insur- 
ance against unemployment, sick- 
ness and disability, death. 
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As older managers, our interest 
shifts to retirement programs, de- 
ferred compensation, capital gains 
opportunities. 


e Salary Purposes—The important 
thing, salary administrators point 
out, is to first map out company 
objectives in compensation. The ob- 
jectives of the individual manager 
should be taken into account. 

There are two ways to look at 
salaries: 1. As a reward for services 
rendered. 2. As an incentive to 
future performance. 

The cash incentive is probably 
the most effective inducement to im- 
prove performance, but it’s the most 
controversial form of supplemental 
compensation because its applica- 
tion is problematical. 

Measurement of performance is 
the chief obstacle once you get away 
from the sales and production areas, 
which have quantitative measure- 
ment factors. Opponents of the cash 
incentive ask: How can you meas- 


ure the contribution of the account- 
ant, or industrial relations man? 


e Case Histories — Lincoln Electric 
Co.’s bonus plan is famous. Some 
label it “carrot dangling”; others 
call it the purest form of incentive. 
Here are its basic elements: Twice 
a year employees are merit rated on 
supervision required, contribution to 
improvement, output, workmanship, 
and attitude toward quality. The 
individual competes within his 
group. 

Most of the personnel receive a 
yearend bonus ranging from 90 to 
110 per cent of their annual pay. 
In 1958 the company distributed 
$5.1 million to 1380 employees. 
The top 25 managers of the com- 
pany receive bonuses determined by 
the president and chairman. Their 
percentage is generally higher than 
that of the merit rated group. 


© Defining the Group — Stewart- 
Warner Corp. has a plan favored 
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Source: 


Hewitt & Associates. 


by many firms—that of providing 
bonus money to divisions. A formula 
is used to relate each division’s con- 
tribution to corporate profits. Man- 
agers are grouped by function and 
organizational level. Each group is 
assigned a percentage share in the 
bonus pot, and individuals partic- 
ipate according to that ratio. A 
typical ratio involving three groups 
is 3:6:9—for each $3 that individ- 
uals in the lowest group receive, the 
middle get $6 and the top $9. 
Instead of establishing groups by 
function and organizational level, 
some firms use salary levels as the 
determinant: $10,000 to $15,000, 
$15,000 to $23,000, $23,000 up. 
Several profit sharing plans are 
popular—those that pay cash an- 
nually or oftener, deferred plans for 
retirement or separation, or combi- 
nations of the two. Most plans are 
of the deferred type. Employee 
participation is determined with 
formulas based on salary and tenure. 
Advantages of profit sharing: 
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Tailor lt to the Individual] 


FAVORABLE TAX TREATMENT 


Everybody shares proportionally; it’s 
a good method to provide a retire- 
ment fund. Disadvantages: The in- 
dividual’s contribution is not recog- 
nized, and where funds are fully 
vested after ten years or so, the in- 
dividual may lose some of his in- 
centive to stay with the company. 


e Reward the Man—One approach 
getting increasing attention is aimed 
at rewarding the individual. The 
employee and his superior develop 
mutually acceptable goals. Bonus 
earnings are based on the measure- 
ment of performance against goals. 
To insure that all goals are co- 
ordinated with company or division 
objectives, this approach must begin 
at the top, with the division head 
and his function managers. 

There’s also a growing conviction 
that the cash incentive plans logical- 
ly should be restricted to the top 
decision makers in the company. 
Reasoning: The decisions of these 
executives really determine the direc- 


Deductible Deferred ini i 
TYPE re ‘ an : Minimum Protection ; Inducement 
Company Individual Garning: Sie Estate Heed: Perierncaea pean 
Benefit 
Deferred Bonus When Yes No No No No Yes Yes 
Paid 
Life Insurance When Yes No No No Yes No No 
Contributed 
Health Care When Yes No No No Yes No No 
Contributed 

Pension When Yes Yes Yes if No Yes No Yes 
Accrued lump sum 

Profit Sharing When Yes Yes Yes if Yes Limited Yes Limited 
Accrued lump sum 

Savings Plan When Yes Yes Yes if Yes Limited No Limited 
Accrued : lump sum 

Stock Bonus When Can be Can be Yes Can be No Yes No 

Paid 
Stock Purchase No No Yes No No Yes No 
Stock Option When Yes No Yes Yes No ~ Yes Limited 


tion of a company’s profits. 

Perquisites (privileges and serv- 
ices) are a final form of supple- 
mental compensation not to be over- 
looked, says Robert P. Meiklejohn, 
vice president of General Dynamics 
Corp. Included are magazine sub- 
scriptions, use of company cars and 
airplanes, the size and location of 
the manager’s office, even the thick- 
ness of the carpet on his floor. 


e Summary—Base salaries, even if 
they’re above average, won’t accom- 
plish all the compensation goals of 
a company, or of the individual 
manager. The various forms of sup- 
plemental compensation provide the 
tools to complete the compensation 
package. Its effectiveness depends 
upon the use of the tools. 

¢ This is the final installment of a three- 
part series on techniques for setting sal- 
aries of metalworking managers. The first 
article appeared Jan. 19; the second, Jan. 
26. An extra copy of any in the series 
will be available until the supply is ex- 


hausted. Write te Editorial Service, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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ULTRA-MODERN TECHNOLOGY PLUS 
OLD-FASHIONED DEVOTION TO QUALITY 
IS THE SECRET OF HYATT SUPERIORITY 


Other producers may boast equally elaborate 
electronic controls these days. But there is still no 
substitute for the tradition of craftsmanship which 
has made HYATT the most respected name in 
cylindrical bearings since 1892. For maximum 
performance per bearing dollar, insist on... 


Hyar HY- ROLL BEARINGS 
FOR MODERA INDUSTRY 
HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION ° HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
Available through United Motors System and its Independent Bearing Distributors 


NO BEARINGS carry radial loads like cylindrical bearings... 
and NOBODY builds them like Hlwaw7 


Figures represent monthly retail deliveries. 
1959 figures are preliminary projections. 


Early Sales Figures 
Presage Good Car Year 


NEW CAR sales in the crucial first 
three months substantiate  car- 
builders’ claims that Detroit is 
headed for a 5.5 million to 5.8 
million car year. Imports probably 
will shove sales over 6 million. 
Dealer stocks are closely paral- 
leling the 1956-57 rate. Inven- 
tories stood at 286,000 in Novem- 
ber, and Ward’s Automotive Reports 
figures they’ll be pushing the 700,- 
000 mark going into February. 
The word in motordom is that the 
industry wants to keep dealer inven- 
tories around 800,000 through June. 


¢ Hike Output—Ford Div. has al- 


ready hiked schedules 13 per cent. 
J. O. Wright, division general man- 
ager, says output will be 31 per 
cent higher than it was in February, 
1958, when Ford built 95,700 cars. 

Part of the Ford boost is due 
to the increasing popularity of its 
models. First run fad buyers rushed 
the “radically restyled” Chevrolets; 
now the more conservative pur- 
chasers are entering the market. 
Ford sales in the second ten days of 
January are 8 per cent ahead of 
the first ten days and 38 per cent 
ahead of the first ten day period 
in 1958. Daily sales are run- 
ning around 4000. Chevy isn’t re- 


MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM 


leasing ten day figures, but the 
division reaffirms it outsold Ford 
by 25,000 units in December. 
Rumors have it that Chevy’s daily 
sales rate in the first part of Jan- 
uary has been running around 3200. 


e Imports Threatened — Foreign 
cars like Volkswagen and Renault 
still offer a potent sales threat, but 
there are signs the rush is over 
for smaller importers. Domestic 
competition will cut farther into 
this market. Latest figures show im- 
ports dropped from 38,168 in Octo- 
ber to 35,198 in November, 1958. 
Market penetration slipped from 
11.8 to 10.5 per cent—the first 
loss in either category since Decem- 
ber, 1957. 


Chrysler Corp. has added three 
larger Simca models to its domes- 
tic stocks. The cars have 106 in. 
wheelbases instead of the 96 in. jobs 
announced last fall. Prices range 
from $1998 to $2298. Simca sales 
will help bolster imports. And Ford 
has announced it’s scheduling 27,- 
000 imports through June. In 
1958, the company imported 39,000 
English Fords. 


e AMC, S-P Gain—The biggest 
threat to foreign producers are 
American Motors Corp.’s Ramblers 
and  Studebaker-Packard Corp’s 
Lark. In South Bend, Ind., Larks 
are being turned out at a consistent 
3700 per week, compared with a 
rate of around 1200 per week dur- 
ing 1958’s first quarter. Early 
January sales were 181 per cent 
ahead of the year ago level. For 
the last three months of 1958, S-P 
had a net profit of $3.7 million 
on $88.6 million car sales. It had 
a $1.5 million loss in the same 
quarter of 1957. 


George Romney, AMC president, 
says January-March production 
calls for 100,000 Ramblers, com- 
pared with 41,183 in the same quar- 
ter last year. Ten day sales have 
been running as high as 166 per 
cent ahead of year ago rates. For 
its first fiscal quarter ended Dec. 
31, AMC reports net sales of $193.7 
million, against $118.6 million a 
year ago. Earnings were $21 mil- 


lion ($3.56 a share), versus $4.9 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright, and its use in any form without permission is prohibited.) 
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million (89 cents a share). 


e Can Chrysler Do?—While there’s 
little doubt that at least 5.5 mil- 
lion customers. are willing to buy, 
automakers are facing some irksome 
problems in getting steel and glass. 
Early last fall, Chrysler stocked up 
on glass in anticipation of the strike 
at Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., but 
the company didn’t count on a pro- 
longed shutdown. Last week, 
Chrysler scheduled five days’ output 
for Dodge trucks, three days for the 
Chrysler-De Soto plant in Detroit. 
Other assembly lines were closed 
down, so the company couldn’t 
do better than 3000 units. 

Chrysler managed to get a couple 
of sets of tooling out of a Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass shop last week, 
but now it’s having trouble find- 
ing firms with enough capacity to 
push out all the glass it needs. It 
looks like the company will have 
to limp along until the glass- 
workers settle their difficulties. AMC 
and S-P also buy some glass from 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass, but they’re 
not hurting as much. They’ve been 
able to get glass from Ford. Al- 
though one of Ford’s glassmaking 
facilities was struck briefly, the com- 
pany indicates it doesn’t expect 
more trouble. 


e Need Steel, Too—Suppliers are 
building up their supplies of steel. 
Mill reports indicate that Chrys- 
ler has joined Ford in “advising” 
venders to stock up on steel to last 
through November. Chrysler’s flat- 
rolled inventories reportedly are be- 
tween 25 and 30 days, but in March, 
the firm will be buying more steel 
to carry it into the 1960 model 
run. 

GM’s Fisher Body Div. says its 
plants are maintaining a two week 
to two and one-half week inventory 
of flat-rolled products but adds it 
will go into an accelerated buying 
program as production picks up. 
Fisher Body has no comment on 
whether steel purchases will be 
greater than production hikes war- 
rant. 


¢ Rouge Outlook—While Ford will 
start building steel stocks in the 
next six weeks, its Rouge steel 
plant (1.89 million tons annual ca- 
pacity) is operated by members of 
the UAW’s Local 600 instead of 
by United Steelworkers. If prac- 
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tice is followed, Ford’s mill will 
still be operating even if all other 
mills in the country are on strike. 
So Ford should have all the steel it 
needs. The company says it keys 
mill production to car output. 


Tool Shops Sign with UAW 


Skilled workers in 80 Detroit 
area tool and die shops have ended 
a negotiation, deadlocked since 
June 20, by ratifying a three year 
contract (it expires Oct. 1, 1961). 

The contract affects 7500 workers, 
members of UAW Locals 155 and 
157. Total wage and fringe bene- 
fits equal 21 cents over the life 
of the contract. Included are 6 
cents in hourly fringe benefits 
which become effective immediately. 
A 7 cent an hour wage hike goes 
into effect Sept. 1, 1959, and an- 
other 8 cent increase will be added 
Oct. 1, 1960. 

Among the fringe benefits are im- 
provements in pensions, hospitaliza- 
tion, and surgical plans, death 
benefit insurance, and sick and ac- 
cident insurance programs. 


Autodom’s Political Slants 


Corporations better make politics 
an essential part of their business 
if they want to stay in business, 
declares Thomas R. Reid, direc- 
tor of Ford Motor Co.’s civic af- 


U. S. Auto Output 


Passenger Only 


1958 1957 
Januanyaeneeite 489,357 641,519 
ebruanvarieee 392,112 570,650 
NMarchigenen eee 357,049 578,356 
HA riley tyes ees 316,503 548,656 
Mayviarreco tse tie 349,474 531,413 
June esaaven es 337,355 500,266 
lulyAe see 321,053 495,625 
INDIE 45.500 t0 180,324 524,363 
September ..... 130,426 283,862 
October ...... 261,696 327,362 
November ..... 514,099 578,600 
December ..... 593,926 534,714 
WOES, ocaces 4,243,374 6,115,458 

Week Ended 1958 1957 
DCCR 2 Tne cee 104,907 79,945 

1959 1958 
Janes coe 97,664 76,653 
let, NOs sossoos 133,362 120,140 
levee INE gees 5 135,953 109,761 
lansg24 eee. 127,189f 107,495 
Varies] eae oe 120,000* 104,359 


Source: Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
Preliminary. *Estimated by STERL. 
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fairs office. Mr. Reid adds: In- 
stead of backing any one party, 
companies should express their 
opinions on public issues in which 
they have an interest. 

Some of Mr. Reid’s compatriots 
in autodom have been engaged in 
politics for years. Recently, they 
“expressed opinions” on _ several 
bits of proposed legislation that may 
affect their corporate futures. 

George Romney, AMC’s presi- 
dent, charges that President Eisen- 
hower’s economic report is not 
realistic in its appeal to labor lead- 
ers to exercise “self-discipline and 
restraint” in contract demands. He 
thinks unions today are as ruthless 
and powerful as industrial monop- 
olies were in Theodore Roosevelt’s 
era. 

Among his proposals for curbing 
union power, Mr. Romney urges: 
Prohibition of combining national 
unions for the establishment of com- 
mon. bargaining demands or use of 
economic power. 

A more subtle form of political 
expression is made by one of Mr. 
Reid’s cohorts, Robert J. Eggert, 
Ford’s marketing research manager. 
Mr. Eggert points out that taxes 
represent almost one-fourth the cost 
a consumer pays for the average 
low priced car. He adds that the 
biggest single item is the “present 
discriminatory excise tax of 10 per 
cent.” 


Exhaust Notes 


e Ford Motor Co.’s Body Builder’s 
Layout Book, containing speci- 
fications and designs for 370 Ford 
truck models, can be obtained 
through Ford’s Truck Marketing 
Dept., Dearborn, Mich. It has 
chassis dimensions and power 
takeoff applications useful to body 
builders and equipment manu- 
facturers. 


® Cadillac reports its Eldorado 
brougham is in limited produc- 
tion. Accessories like air condi- 
tioning, power seats and windows 
are standard. The car is listed 
at $13,075. 


e Ford says fleet sales are 50 per 
cent ahead of last year’s. Howard 
W. Cook, manager of Ford Div.’s 
fleet sales, says the division is 
taking two-thirds of the initial 
5000 orders placed by fleet op- 


erators. 
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Recovery Alters Employment Patterns 


THE BUSINESS RECOVERY 
brings changing employment pat- 
terns with it. 


e Evidence—STeeEv’s industrial pro- 
duction index is at its highest level 
in 22 months (near 160 per cent of 
the 1947-49 base period). Employ- 
ment is about 64 million, or about 
the same as it was in March, 1957, 
the last time the index broke into 
the 160s. (Seasonal factors in the 
two periods are similar.) But the 
size of the labor force has grown 
about 1.3 million in the two year 
span. It may be a coincidence, but 
that is also the difference in unem- 
ployment figures between the two 
periods. 

The composition of the labor 
force in the last two or three years 
has also changed, just as the prod- 
uct mix of the economy has 
changed. Manufacturing payrolls 
are down, but the big cut has been 
in durable goods rather than in non- 
durables. Mining, transportation. 
and construction employment are 
below the March, 1957, figures. The 
slack has been taken up by whole- 
sale and retail trades, finance and 
real estate, service and maintenance, 
and government. 


e Hardest Hit — Because of this 
change in pattern, large scale un- 
employment is concentrated in the 
industrial centers. One recent sur- 
vey shows that up to 14 per cent of 
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the labor forces in such cities as De- 


troit, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, and New York are out of 
work. 
million persons. 


Nationally, the total is 4.] 
While this is wel] 


Aside from normal growth con- 
siderations, the causes most com- 
monly cited for mass joblessness in- 
clude technological advances (often 
mistakenly lumped under automa- 


below the recession high of 5.5 mil- tion), modernization of obsolete 
lion last summer, it is still consid- | equipment, a shift in emphasis in 
erably higher than you might ex- defensework, and the slump _ in 
pect from today’s economic activity. heavy durable goods. It all adds 


BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS 


INDUSTRY 


Steel Ingot Production (1,000 net tons)?...... 


Electric Power Distributed (million kw-hr) 
Bituminous Coal Output (1,000 tons) 


Crude Oil Production (daily avg—1l,000 bbl) ... 


Construction Volume (ENR—millions) ...... 


Auto, Truck Output, U. S., Canada (Ward’s) 


TRADE 


Freight Carloadings (1,000 Cars) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet) 
Currency in Circulation (millions) ? 


Dept. Store Sales (changes from year ago)°® .... 


FINANCE 


Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet, millions) 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) 


Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) ... 


Loans and Investments (billions)#4 


U. S. Govt. Obligations Held (billions)* 


PRICES 


STEEL’s Finished Steel Price Index® 
SreEt’s Nonferrous Metal Price Index® 
All Commodities* 
Commodities Other than Farm & Foods? 


*Dates on request, 1Preliminary. 
2,699,173. %Federal Reserve Board. 
100. *1936-39—100. 


2Weekly capacities, 
4Member banks, 
7Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1947-49—100. 


247.82 247.82 
214.9 217.5 
119.6 119.4 
127.4 127.3 
net tons: 1959. 2.831.486; 1958, 
Federal Reserve System. 451935-39=— 


LATEST 
PERIOD* 


Z2loe 
13,200! 
8,2951 
7,100+ 
$388.1 
159,580! 


$301.6 
166,693 


5751 
294 
$31,385 
+5% 


$26,294 $24,918 
$282.7 
$38,405 
21.0 
$95.5 
$31.5 
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sels ... welded fabrications of every kind. Extensive cutting, forming, welding, 


X-ray and gamma ray equipment. Qualified welders. All recognized codes. 


Send your drawings and specifications to us for prompt detailed quotations. 


DIVISION OF THE UNITED TOOL & DIE CO., WEST HARTFORD 10, CONN. 


THE BUSINESS TREND 


MACHINE TOOL ORDERS * 


IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


a MA M J J ASP sOs INT 3D 
New Orders Shipments 
1958 1957 1958 1957 
Jan. 26,850 75,500 57,800 99,900 
Feb. 28,300 71,900 48,050 103,350 
Mar. 36,150 72,750 54,150 115,600 
Apr. 28,300 64,300 50,900 110,650 
May 28,050 53,650 50,100 104,300 
June 32,100 52,800 45,500 106,950 
July 26,550 62,650 29,700 81,450 
Aug. 28,300 52,900 29,800 78,300 
Sept. 28,100 36,750 34,900 82,050 
Oct. 87,000 39,700 41,400 76,050 
Nov. 30,700 35,150 33,650 59,750 
Dec. 42,950* 24,850  42,850* 70,100 


FREIGHT CARS ON ORDER 


IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 


Totals 373,350 642,900 


+Metal cutting and metal forming. 
*Preliminary. 

National Machine Tool Builders’ Assn, 
Charts copyright, 1959, STEEL. 


up to the fact that management has 
left few stones unturned to cut pro- 
duction costs. 


e Situation To Reverse—Heavy un- 
employment is likely to last about 
as long as the critical shortage of 
labor lasted during the boom—two 
years. Then get set for another 
pinch starting late this year, es- 
pecially in the middle aged, skilled, 
and semiskilled groups. A labor 
shortage is still one of this coun- 
try’s biggest long range problems. 

In 1957, the Department of La- 
bor asserted that the nation would 
need 10 million more workers by 
1965 to support a gross national 
product of $560 billion and a popu- 
lation of 193 million. The depart- 
ment has since revised its popula- 
tion estimate upward to 195.7 mil- 
lion, and a GNP of $560 billion is 
now considered conservative. It fol- 
lows that the estimate of 10 mil- 
lion more workers is conservative. 

It could well be that the causes 
for today’s high unemployment will 
be at least the partial solution to 
the shortages of the 1960s. 


Unemployment Will Lag 


Speakers at the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board’s meeting 


518,800 1,088,450 


| 
) 
} 


Wh 


Backlogs 
Awards (end of month) 

1958 1957 1958 1957 | 
Jan. 401 6,209 48,787 114,656 
Feb. 287 4,032 43,750 111,965 
Mar. .. 193 3,199 38,027 107,708 | 
Apr. 278 6,453 32,908 105,190 }j} 
May .. 1,370 3,246 30,386 97,006 | 
June .. 317 4,729 27,757 91,810 
JUs 376 968 25,994 85,229 
Aug, 2) 1,773 2:928" 2536119795208 
Sept. .. 1,580 3,162 24,982 71,981 
Octr eas 781 2,202 23.670 65,718 
Nov. .. 6,295 1,070 27,962 59,194 
Dec, 3,830 3,443 27,596 55,941 
Totals . 17,481 41,641 


American Railway Car Institute. 


last month at New York gave little 
reason for optimism about unem- 
ployment. They see 1959 as a year 
of growth and maybe a few records. 
But the gains won’t be enough to 
absorb the current jobless workers, 
much less take care of anticipated 
growth in the labor force. 


T. F. Patton, president of Re- 
public Steel Corp., sees improvement 
for most of the industry’s custom- 
ers this year. But production will 
be just under 110 million tons, only 
fifth best on record. (Despite the 
continued uptrend in production, 
employment in the industry is be- 
low 600,000, compared with the 
record monthly average of 684,610 
in 1956 when 115 million tons were 
produced.) 

Roy C. Ingersoll, chairman of 
Borg-Warner Corp., terms his auto 
output estimate for 1959 (5 million 
to 5.2 million) as “somewhat on 
the low side.” He cites other esti- 
mates ranging all the way up to 6.1 
million. Unless the higher range is 
reached, employment is not likely 
to stage a startling comeback in au- 
tomotive areas. General Motors 
Corp. is turning out more cars now 
than it did a year ago—but with 
60,000 fewer workers. Ford Mo- 
tor Co. is also producing more cars 
today than it did a year ago—with 
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RESISTANCE WELDING EQUIPMENT 


ORDERS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


re 


iY 
\ 
\ 
\ 
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Net Orders Shipments 

1958 1957 1958 1957 
Jan. 1,243 3,310 1,422 3,161 
PeD. hot ams 1,683 4,161 1,615 2,386 
Mar. 2,550 2,360 1,659 2,845 
ADT ater eicrs 1,684 2,429 1,963 3,111 
IVEY Sec ste ease 1,121 2,340 1,750 2,891 
RING) esis, ye 2,113 1,936 2,346 2,735 
SUEY.) Oe sie a0 1,534 1,943 2,342 3,194 
AE ese fatal 1,431 1,501 1,419 2,591 
Septaeenecu 1,060 1,463 1,125 2,528 
OCCMarrye ste 2,885 1,933 1,559 1,953 
INOViaeie se 1,409 1,167 LOZ 2,221 
DC CH EV ccc 1,608 1,501 1,425 1,969 


Totals ...20,721 26,044 19,726 31,591 


Resistance Welder Manufacturers’ Assn. 


close to 20,000 fewer workers. 

Construction is pushing to an- 
other record in 1959, about 5 per 
cent ahead of 1958, predicts Joseph 
A. Grazier, president of American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 
Physical increase will not be as 
great. But it is doubtful that em- 
ployment will go up in this field. 
Even though 1958 set a record, em- 
pleyment was consistently below 
the levels of the previous year. For 
the short term, construction will 
contribute to unemployment be- 
cause of seasonal patterns, turning 
up again in the spring. 

The outlook for the railroads is 
“better than a year ago, but not as 
bright as we would wish,” declares 
William White, president of the 
Delaware & Hudson Co. But em- 
ployment prospects are dim. Mr. 
White points out that railroad em- 
ployment has declined from 1,350,- 
000 in 1946 to about 850,000. 


The one bright spot cited by the 
panelists: The public utilities. 
Charles E. Eble, president of Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York 
Inc., forecasts an increase in sales 
this year of 8 per cent for electric 
utilities and 5.6 per cent for gas 
utilities. Employment advanced be- 
tween 1 and 2 per cent in 1958, 
and Mr. Eble foresees a similar in- 
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AUTOMATIC GAS WATER HEATERS 


FACTORY SHIPMENTS IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 


Shipments—Units 


1958 1957 1956 
Jane 235,400 214,900 239,000 
Feb. .... 216,300 208,200 259,200 
Mar. .. . “21,600 226,600 267,500 
Apr. .... 221,900 238,200 241,200 
May .... 210,000 233,400 244,300 
June .... 231,000 211,700 251,500 
July .... 221,400 192,500 231,900 
Aug. .... 215,500 210,300 243,500 
Sept, .... 230,000 215,500 218,100 
Oct. .... 259.400 234,700 224,700 
Nov. .... 200,800* 173,500 184,400 
Dec. .... 209,300* 172,800 156,800 


Totals ...2,675,000* 2,532,300 2,762,100 


*Preliminary. 
Gas Ap,liance Mfrs. Assn. 


crease this year, bringing the in- 
dustry’s payrolls to 575,000-600,000 
by 1960. 


Tool Orders Reverse Trend 


The machine tool industry is hold- 
ing its breath until January figures 
for new orders are compiled. If 
they’re as good as the December 
figures (see graph and table, Page 
67), there will be some long sup- 
pressed sighs of relief. Orders for 
both cutting and forming tools in 
December came to $42,950,000, the 
highest total since August, 1947. 
Both segments of the industry in- 
creased significantly, with unusual- 
ly heavy foreign orders contributing 
to the gain in forming tools. 

Industry observers point to the 
fourth quarter as a possible turning 
point. It was the first quarter in 
which new orders pointed unward 
since the similar period of 1957. But 
other observers feel that January, 
and even February, figures must be 
as good if this is to develop into a 
genuine upturn. One industry of- 
ficial says: “From the scuttlebutt 
I’ve heard, January is shaping up 
at least as good as December. I 
think the long awaited upturn is 
here. New orders this year should 
reach at least $450 million.” 


@. 


COOLIDGE 
balls 


COOLIDGE CORPORATION 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


OHIO IRON AND STEEL ROLLS 


Carbon Steel Rolls Flintuff Rolls Denso Iron Rolls 

Ohioloy Rolls Double-Pour Rolls Nickel Grain Rolls 

Ohioloy “*K™ Rolls Chilled Iron Rolls Special Iron Rolls 
Nioloy Rolls Forged Steel Rolls 


LIMA... Visdwally at the conic :' the stool industry 


MEN OF INDUSTRY 


JOSEPH B. LANTERMAN 
heads American Steel Foundries 


Joseph B. Lanterman, former vice 
president, was elected president, 
American Steel Foundries, Chicago. 
He succeeds Charles C. Jarchow, 
who was elected chairman. 


Robert Watchorn II was elected vice 
president, Butcher & Hart Mfg. Co., 
Altoona, Pa. 


Robert V. Peterson was named De- 
troit district manager, Latrobe Steel 
Co., Latrobe, Pa. He _ succeeds 
James H. Dodge, recently trans- 
ferred to the home office as sales 
manager, Specialty Steels Div. 


Jack B. Laramy was made sales 
manager, Harrison, N. J., Div., 
Worthington Corp. For the last 
three years, he served as assistant 
manager-Marketing Div., and east- 
ern regional sales manager. 


Badger Tool Works, Racine, Wis., 
appointed Earl S. Godard vice pres- 
ident and general manager. He was 


with Walker Mfg. Co. 


Arma Div., American Bosch Arma 
Corp., Hempstead, N. Y., appoint- 
ed Dr. Bernard Litman assistant 
chief engineer-research; Wen Tsing 
Chow, assistant chief engineer-mis- 
sile guidance. 


Kenneth H. Truesdell was made sales 
manager for special products of Read 
Standard Div., Capitol Products 
Corp., York, Pa. He was sales man- 
ager with Pfaff Kendall. 


Joseph G. Kropka, in addition to 
present duties as manager of found- 
ries, Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, as- 
sumes added responsibility for cast- 
ing sales. 
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FRANK U. HAYES 
president of Sperry Products 


Frank U. Hayes was appointed pres- 
ident and general manager, Sperry 
Products Inc., Danbury, Conn. He 
was vice president and assistant gen- 
eral manager of Bullard Co. J. B. 
Farwell, former president - general 
manager of Sperry, continues as 
chairman and in a consulting ca- 


pacity. 


William S. Dickey was made proj- 
ect manager for the Santa Barbara, 
Calif., Div., Western Design, a di- 
vision of U. S. Industries Inc. He 
was supervisor of the Southwestern 
Laboratories of Armour Research 
Foundation, Tucson, Ariz. 


Hans Heilbronner was named plant 
manager of the extrusion, molding 
and fabricating sections at Carlon 
Products Corp.’s new facilities in 
Aurora, Ohio. He was plant man- 
ager, Fitchburg Div., Common- 
wealth Plastics. 


George A. Kessel, vice president, 
Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, was given added responsibil- 
ity for operations of the plant in 
Sarnia, Ont. 


Louis A. Carapella, recently ex- 
ecutive technical director of Jessop 
Steel Co. and Green River Steel 
Corp., was elected a vice president 
of Sylvania-Corning Nuclear Corp., 
Bayside, N. Y. 


Page Steel & Wire Div., Monessen, 
Pa., American Chain & Cable Co. 
Inc., appointed E. M. Spadafore as- 
sistant plant manager; V. J. Dobos, 
wire mill superintendent; L. R. 
Wetzel, superintendent, Coating & 
Heat Treating Dept. 


WILLIAM S. DICKEY 
Western Design project eng. 


EUGENE J. HOCHDANNER 
Latrobe Steel chief eng. 


Eugene J. Hochdanner was appoint- 
ed chief engineer at Latrobe Steel 
Co., Latrobe, Pa. He was works en- 
gineer at Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp.’s Brackenridge Works. 


A. Barr Comstock Jr. was named 
vice president-sales, Gary Screw & 
Bolt Div., Gary, Ind., Pittsburgh 
Screw & Bolt Corp. He was gen- 
eral sales manager of the parent 
company in Pittsburgh. 


George R. Gent fills the new post 
of manager of welding, brazing, and 
soldering product sales, Aluminum 
Co. of America, Pittsburgh. 


Arthur W. Sellers, general sales 
manager, was named vice president- 
sales, R. D. Werner Co. Inc., New 
York. At the factory in Greenville, 
Pa., W. R. Manson was named vice 
president-research and development; 
R. L. Werner, chief engineer; G. E. 
Kuhn, plant superintendent. 


Thomas I. Moore, general superin- 
tendent, was promoted to manager, 
Monsanto, IIi., electrolytic plant, 
American Zinc Co., subsidiary of 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Co. He succeeds L. P. Davidson, 
retiring Feb. 28. 


Thurman F. Naylor was appointed 
sales manager, Metal Products Div., 
Koppers Co. Inc., Baltimore. 


Lansdale Tube Co., Lansdale, Pa., 
division of Philco Corp., appointed 
Ernest Lyle technical administrative 
assistant to the plant manager; 
Howard Steller, manager of produc- 
tion and engineering, receiving tube 
operation; Max Wilcox, chief engi- 
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R. LESLIE MULLEN 


neer, receiving tube production en- 
gineering group. 


R. Leslie Mullen, was elected presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. George J. Neumann was 
elected executive vice president. Mr. 
Mullen succeeds his father, the late 
Thomas R. Mullen, who was one 
of the founders of the company. 


Vernon W. Deinzer was named ex- 
ecutive vice president, McCauley 
Industrial Corp., Dayton, Ohio. 
Walter B. Voisard was named vice 
president-engineering; Dr. Walter 
Rudisch, vice president, Power 
Transmission Div.; L. W. Halstead, 
vice president-sales. 


Dr. Arthur B. Backensto Jr. was ap- 
pointed research metallurgist at 
Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohock- 
en, Pa. He heads a research pro- 
gram directed toward increased us- 
age of iron powder. 


Roger A. Ives was made manager 
of sales, Brown-Wales Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. He was assistant sales 
manager. 


Raymond T. Zwack was named 
manager of development engineer- 
ing at Solar Aircraft Co.’s Des 
Moines, Iowa, Div., a new post. He 
was staff engineer for Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., in charge of advanced 
missile, aero, and space projects. 


Robert B. Burris was made plant 
manager, Faultless Caster Corp., 
Evansville, Ind. 


Samuel D. Greiner was made assist- 
ant product manager, Motor-Driven 
Compressor Section sales, Cooper- 
Bessemer Corp., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
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GEORGE J. NEUMANN 


executives of Lehigh Structural Steel 


Charles W. Elston was appointed 
general manager, Gas ‘Turbine 
Dept., General Electric Co., at 
Schenectady, N. Y. He_ succeeds 
Lewis J. Burger, named general 
manager, Switchgear & Control Div., 
Philadelphia. Vice President George 
E. Burens, former general manager, 
Switchgear & Control Div., was ap- 
pointed general manager, Lamp 
Div., at Nela Park, Cleveland. He 
succeeds Vice President Donald L. 
Millham, now a consultant, Lamp 
Div. 


Howard M. Graff was made gen- 
eral manager of raw materials, In- 
land Steel Co., Chicago. Former 
manager of Inland’s iron ore mines 
in Ishpeming, Mich., he succeeds 
Carl B. Jacobs, recently made vice 
president-raw materials. 


Frederick G. Jaicks was appointed 
general manager of Inland Steel 
Co.’s Indiana Harbor Works, East 
Chicago, Ind. He is succeeded by 
Louis R. Berner as assistant general 
manager of primary production. 
Richard G. Phelps was named to 


FREDERICK G. JAICKS 


appointments at Inland Steel’s Indiana Harbor Works 


CHARLES W. ELSTON 


general managers of GE departments 


LOUIS R. BERNER 


52% 


GEORGE E. BURENS 


Mr. Berner’s former post of man- 
ager, steel production, and is re- 
placed as superintendent of No. 3 
open hearth by Albert M. Kroner. 
Francis D. Nelson was made as- 
sistant superintendent of the open 
hearth. 


Phillip Erhard was appointed pur- 
chasing agent of Crucible Steel Co.’s 
Sanderson-Halcomb Works, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. He succeeds Frank G. 
Hefti, retired. 


T. H. Hagan, former general super- 
intendent, Gadsden, Ala., Republic 
Steel Corp., was appointed assistant 
district manager, southern steel dis- 
trict. 


Charles M. toeLaer was made gen- 
eral sales manager, Hanovia Lamp 
Div., Engelhard Industries Inc., 
Newark, N. J. Walter F. Doring Jr. 
was made sales manager of Charles 
Engelhard Inc., an associated com- 


pany. 


William J. Anderson was made re- 
gional sales manager (Midwest and 


RICHARD G. PHELPS 
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Increased production with lower handling costs! 
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Wall Traveling Jibs by 


Borg-Warner INDUSTRIAL CRANES 


give maximum use of plant space 


Moving smoothly along wall runways Borg-Warner Wall Traveling 
Jib Cranes are always available for frequent repetitive operations. 
There is no waiting for crane service — no lost time. 


When used in main crane bays, wall traveling jibs give maximum 
hook coverage and the greatest effective use of otherwise unproduc- 
tive plant areas. Heavy overhead cranes are left free for other duties. 


Borg-Warner Industrial Cranes makes many other 


types of jib cranes and overhead cranes in capacities 


Individual jib cranes may be used at any point along the runway. Or, up to 150-tons. For practical answers to your 
) if greater lifting capacity is needed, two or more jibs can team up on materials handling problems call on Borg-Warner 
| the job. Simple push-button controls allow floor operation. Industrial Cranes. Write today. 
ree “aise pear Dist p , 1 

° . ° stributor Under 2 
: Design it Better... Make it Better CRANES In The Sein gon Co 


Yellow Pages || principal industrial cities 


Borg-Warner’ INDUSTRIAL CRANES 


1550S. PAULINA STREET, CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
Export Sales: Borg-Warner International, 36 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, IIlino 
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FREDERICK J. THOMAS 
Laminated Shim p. a. 
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GEORGE H. CROCK 
Robertshaw-Fulton div. post 


East) for Macwhyte Wire Rope Co. 
He is in Kenosha, Wis. 


George H. Crock was named works 
manager of the new Indiana (Pa.) 
Div. of Robertshaw-Fulton Con- 
trols Co. The division was formed 
to specialize in manufacture of pre- 
cision electrical controls. Mr. Crock 
has been associated with the In- 
diana facility for the last two years. 
He formerly was works manager at 
Youngwood, Pa., for Robertshaw 
Thermostat Div. 


Courtland F. Carrier was made sales 
manager, Triangle Mfg. Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 


Harry S. Evans was made superin- 
tendent of pattern shops, West Al- 
lis, Wis., Works, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. He succeeds Albert F. 
Pfeiffer, who was made consultant, 
foundry and pattern shops. . 


John P. Gaeth was elected vice pres- 
ident and treasurer, Osborn Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland. Alfred J. Chandler 
was elected vice president-sales, 


Brush Div. 
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ROBERT E. MITCHELL 
Eaton div. plant manager 


GEORGE O. HALLENBECK 
Firestone Steel Products post 


CLIVE M. YEOMANS 


heads new Victoreen div. 


DR. LOUIS G. DUNN 
Space Technology president 


Firestone Steel Products Co., Akron, 
subsidiary of Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., appointed George O. Hal- 
lenbeck plant manager, Wyandotte, 
Mich.; Edward A. Reno, superin- 
tendent, Wyandotte plant; Andrew 
L. Sardone, production manager, 
Akron plant. Allan C. Smith was 
named division sales manager, spe- 
cial products, for the company. 


Dr. Louis G. Dunn was elected pres- 
ident, Space Technology Laborato- 
ries Inc., Los Angeles. Dr. Edward B. 
Doll was elected a vice president. 
Lt. Gen. J. H. Doolittle (USAF, ret.) 
is chairman of the laboratories, 
which has technical direction and 
systems engineering responsibilities 
for the Air Force’s ballistic missiles 
and related space programs. 


Peter E. Caron was named manag- 
er, Byproduct Sales Dept., Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co., New 
York. He succeeds Donald K. 
Wright, retired. 


Walter L. Davidson was made sales 


manager, Engineering Works Div., 
Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh. 


Frederick J. Thomas was appointed 
purchasing agent, Laminated Shim 
Co., Glenbrook, Conn. He was with 
the Purchasing Dept. of Electrolux 
Corp. 


Robert E. Mitchell was appointed 
plant manager, Dynamatic Div., 
Eaton Mfg. Co., Kenosha, Wis. He 
was a member of Eaton’s central in- 
dustrial relations staff in Cleveland. 


Clive M. Yeomans was appointed to 
head the new Industrial Automation 
Div. of Victoreen Instrument Co., 
Cleveland. During the last year, 
and immediately prior to joining 
Victoreen, Mr. Yeomans served as 
manager, Nuclear Div., Martin Co. 


Karl Koehn was made assistant vice 
president, Hunter Construction Co., 
Youngstown. He was with Com- 
mercial Contracting Co., Detroit. 


Joseph J. Hauser was made sales 
manager, Sahlin Engineering Co. 
Inc., Birmingham, Mich. 


John T. Castles was named man- 
ager of General Electric Co.'s 
Chemical Development Operation, 
Pittsfield, Mass. He was sales man- 
ager, Silicone Products Dept., 
Waterford, N. Y. Mr. Castles and 
his staff have headquarters at 
Bridgeport, Conn., although the 
process and product laboratories of 
the operation continue at Pittsfield. 


Robert B. Gillooly was made as- 
sistant manager, sheet sales, Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Former manager, Wheeling district 
sales, he is succeeded by F. J. Howie. 


William F. Rogge, general manager, 
Industrial Div., was elected vice 


president, Aeroquip Corp., Jackson, 
Mich. 


Edward A. Loria was made devel- 
opment manager, high temperature 
and corrosion resistant alloys, 
Climax Molybdenum Co., division 
of American Metal Climax Inc. He 
has headquarters in Pittsburgh. 


E. L. Spencer was made general 
manager; Gervase M. Magrum, as- 
sistant general manager, Buffalo 
Hydraulics Div., Houdaille Indus- 
tries Inc. 


Kenneth B. Elliott was named vice 
president-sales, Monogram Precision 
Industries Inc., Culver City, Calif. 
He held a similar position with 
Houston-Fearless Corp. 
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Pittsburgh, Sharon May Merge 


Combined capacities would rank ninth at 3,421,000 net tons 
of steel ingots, 1,834,000 of pig iron, and 1,224,000 of coke. 
Management decision awaits outcome of talks 


MERGER of Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, and Sharon Steel Corp., 
Sharon, Pa., is being discussed by 
the managements of these integrat- 
ed firms. During World War II 
and for a short time thereafter they 
were headed simultaneously ° by 
Henry A. Roemer, former chairman 
and president of both companies. 
His son, James A. Roemer, is chair- 
man of Sharon Steel. 

If the merger is consummated, it 
would bring the consolidated firm 
within the ranks of the ten largest 
steel producers. 

Sharon and Pittsburgh are regard- 
ed as aggressive producers, parti- 
cularly interested in the high-priced 
steels, including alloys. Sharon pro- 
duces stainless; Pittsburgh doesn’t. 
Sharon owns one-third interest in 
Mallory-Sharon Metals Corp., Niles, 
Ohio, a fully integrated producer 
of titanium, zirconium, and similar 
metals. 

Annual net ton capacities of the 
companies as of Jan. 1, 1959, are 
listed as follows: 


Pittsburgh Sharon 
Steel Co. Steel Corp. 
WOKS ereen hoterucce skereits 828,000 396,000 
Ved ted Ail Bo) 6 ements cero 950,000 884,000 
Steel Ingots .. .. 1,560,000 1,861,000 


Both companies (including sub- 
sidiaries) offer sheets, strip, and tub- 
ing. Pittsburgh Steel also produces 
wire, and electroplated stock; Shar- 
on, universal plates. 


Bridgeport Combines Units 


Hunter - Douglas Aluminum 
Corp., Riverside, Calif., and Flem- 
ington, N. J., a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Bridgeport Brass Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., has been inte- 
grated into the parent company. 
The facilities are now known as the 
Riverside and Flemington plants of 
Bridgeport Brass Co. Plans are be- 
ing made to manufacture some of 
the company’s brass, copper, and 
aluminum products at Riverside in 
addition to present consumer and 
defense items. Herman Kline has 
been named plant manager at Riv- 
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erside. Leslie Menns Sr. has been 
named administrator of operations. 
K. M. MacQuarrie continues as 
manager at Flemington. 


Orders Two Rolling Mills 


Cochran Foil Corp., a subsidiary 
of Anaconda Co., New York, has 
ordered two, 64 in., 4 high alumi- 
num foil mills. The expenditure is 
the largest item of a $2 million ex- 
pansion program at the Louisville 
plant. The mills will be produced 
in the Glassport, Pa., plant of Pitts- 
burgh Engineering & Machine Div., 
Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Corp. 
The mills are scheduled for opera- 
tion early next September. 


Hunter Buys Full Control 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
New York, sold its majority interest 
in Hunter Engineering Co., River- 
side, Calif., to J. L. Hunter. He be- 
comes the sole owner and will con- 
tinue to produce aluminum sheets, 
strip, and extrusions. Olin Mathie- 
son will retain its rights to a con- 
tinuous casting process for alumi- 
num developed during the period 
of joint ownership. 


Plans Chicago Warehouse 


Construction has started on an 
office and warehouse building at 
Melrose Park, Ill., for the Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn. The 
70,000 sq ft structure will be leased 
from J. Emil Anderson & Son Inc. 
Tt will permit Stanley to consolidate 
its Chicago operation of the Stan- 
ley-Judd, Stanley Steel Strapping, 
Stanley Tools, Stanley Electric 
Tools, and Stanley Hardware divi- 
sions. 


U. S. Gauge Builds 


By constructing Plant No. 2, 
United States Gauge Div., Ameri- 
can Machine & Metals Inc., Sellers- 
ville, Pa. will be able to consolidate 
all mass gage production operations 


under one roof. The new 180,000 
sq ft plant frees substantial space in 
older buildings for greater emphasis 
on high precision instrumentation 
controls. The new facility houses 
all equipment for machining, plat- 
ing, and painting of gage products. 


Enlarges Two Warehouses 


Cleveland Cap Screw Co., Cleve- 
land, is expanding its warehousing 
operations. A new Philadelphia 
sales office and warehouse at 4237 
N. Second St., provides 14,000 sq ft 
of warehouse space. John J. Deasy 
is manager. A new Chicago office 
and warehouse at 133 S. Racine 
Ave. is under the direction of Frank 
P. Blonska. Both facilities stock 
the company’s major commercial 
fastener lines: Hexagon head cap 
screws, socket screw products, ma- 
chine bolts, and hexagon and 
square nuts. 


Industrial Firms Renamed 


Phoenix Iron & Steel Co., Phoe- 
nixville, Pa., changed its corporate 
name to Phoenix Steel Corp., a 
subsidiary of Barium Steel Corp. 
With new equipment, products, and 
plants, and with a new steelmaking 
facility being planned, the new 
name more accurately depicts the 
producer, officials say. 

Martin Steel Products Corp., 
Mansfield, Ohio, changed its name 
to Martin Steel Corp. The firm 
fabricates steel buildings and has 
produced farm machinery and 
equipment since purchase in 1956 
of Dunham Co., Berea, Ohio. 

Cuyahoga Spring Co., wholly 
owned subsidiary of Republic In- 
dustrial Corp., New York, changed 
its name to Cuyahoga Products 
Corp. J. K. Esler has been elected 
vice president in charge of sales. 

Northrop Aircraft Inc., Haw- 
thorne, Calif., changed its name to 
Northrop Inc. Formerly specializ- 
ing in airframe manufacture, the 
company has branched out into 
such areas as missiles, electronics, 
and space research. 

Ideal Industries Inc., Milwaukee, 
sold its Imprex Div. Now known 
as Imprex Inc., it will continue to 
manufacture impregnation equip- 
ment and sealants used to seal por- 
ous castings. T. W. Juday is pres- 
ident. 

Swedlow Plastics Co., Los An- 
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geles, changed its name to Swedlow 
Inc. In addition to plastic prod- 
ucts, the company makes many 
other items, including high temper- 
ature welded honeycomb cores in 
stainless steel and superalloys. 


Makes Columbium Shapes 


Wolverine Tube Div., Calumet 
& Hecla Inc., Allen Park, Mich., 
is commercially producing colum- 
bium extrusions. The metal is an 
important construction material for 
rocket and missile components and 
atomic powerplants. Wah Chang 
Corp., Albany, Oreg., supplied the 
ingots. 


Graver Tank Made Division 


Formerly a subsidiary, Graver 
Tank & Mig. Co. Inc., East Chi- 
cago, Ind., is now a division of 
Union Tank Car Co., Chicago. 
Phoenix Mfg. Co., Graver Water 
Conditioning Co., and Lang Co. 
Inc. were previously made operating 
divisions of Union Tank Car. Clark 
Root will continue as president and 
chief executive officer of Graver 
Tank, a leading plate fabricator and 
erector in steels, nonferrous metals, 
and alloys. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Atlantic & Gulf Coasts Drydock 
Association has been organized with 
headquarters at 839 17th St. N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Officers are: 
President, L. C. Robertson, New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Co., Newport News, Va.; vice pres- 
ident, Grady Ashcraft, Alabama 
Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co., Mo- 
bile, Ala.; and secretary-treasurer, 
L. S. Goddard, Todd Shipyards 
Corp., New York. John D. Ferry 
is executive secretary; George P. 
Lamb, general counsel. 


Henry F. Dever, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Min- 
neapolis, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Metal Manufacturers’ 
Association, Philadelphia. 


Officers of the National Associa- 
tion of Corrosion Engineers, Hous- 
ton, elected to serve for the 1959-60 
term will be installed Mar. 20. 
They are: President, H. P. Godard, 
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Aluminium Laboratories Ltd., King- 
ston, Ont.; vice president, G. E. Best, 
Solvay Process Div., Allied Chemical 
Corp., New York; and treasurer, 
A. L. Stegner, Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Co., Houston. 


Address of the Institute of 
Welding and the general secre- 
tariat of the International Insti- 
tute of Welding is 54 Princes Gate, 
Exhibition Rd., London, S. W. 7. 


CONSOLIDATIONS 


Rome Cable Corp., Rome, N. Y., 
will merge with Aluminum Co. of 
America, Pittsburgh, subject to ap- 
proval of Rome stockholders. The 
firms would combine their electrical 
conductor, conduit, and accessory 
activities in a new company, Rome 


Cable Co. 


Dayton Steel Foundry Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio, purchased Canada Elec- 
tric Castings Ltd., Orillia, Ont. 
James Walther has been elected 
president of the Canadian subsid- 
iary, which will produce steel truck 
wheels. 


Federal Pacific Electric Co., New- 
ark, N. J., producer of electrical 
distribution and control equipment, 
is acquiring Economy Fuse & Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. Federal will operate 
it initially as a subsidiary and later 
as the Economy Fuse Div. 


Carlon Products Corp., Aurora, 
Ohio, purchased United Pipe & 
Tube Co., Lubbock, Tex. The 
plant will distribute Carlon’s line 
of plastic pipe and fittings and will 
produce plastic coated steel under- 
ground pipe for gas distribution, 
electrical conduit, and all applica- 
tions requiring corrosion-free metal 
pipe. 

Liquid Carbonic Div., General 
Dynamics Corp., New York, ac- 
quired Industrial Air Products of 
the South. The purchase includes 
plants in New Orleans and Pas- 
cagoula, Miss. Ralph Brown is 
sales manager of the New Orleans 
operation. 


Salem-Brosius Inc., through its 
subsidiary, Alloy Mfg. Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, purchased R. H. Freitag Mfg. 


Co., Akron, supplier of equipment 
and precision machined parts. 


Texas Instruments Inc., Dallas, 
and Metals & Controls Corp., Attle- 
boro, Mass., will merge, subject to 
approval of stockholders. The 
Texas firm makes electronic and 
electromechanical systems and ap- 
paratus and semiconductor devices. 
The Attleboro firm fabricates clad 
metal products, makes thermostatic 
controls, and provides nuclear fuel 
elements and cores. 


Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, acquired Imperial Lighting 
Products Co., Latrobe, Pa., and will 
operate it as a subsidiary, Emerson- 
Imperial Lighting Co. Paul D. Wil- 
son will continue as president of 
Emerson Imperial. The company 
makes lighting fixtures. 


wr ?_NEW_ ADDRESSES 


Blaw - Knox Co., Pittsburgh, 
moved its west coast headquarters 
to 305 Adrian Rd., Millbrae, Calif. 
W. J. Conway is in charge of sales 
of construction machinery and 
equipment and warehousing facili- 
ties; J. G. McLain, steel plant equip- 
ment, roll, and casting sales; and 
Pierce Walinsky, heavy form sales. 


Gerotor May Corp. moved to 
Cockeysville, Md. Mailing address 
is Post Office Box 67. 
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Granite City Steel Co., Granite 
City, Ill., opened a sales office at 
17 Biltmore Center, 2201 Fifth Ave., 
Moline, Ill., in charge of James E. 
Carr. 


Kee Klamps North America Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., opened a branch of- 
fice at 1079 William St., Buffalo, 
N. Y. Kee Klamps are malleable 
iron fittings with setscrews used 
with pipe to build storage racks, 
frames for signs and exhibits, rail- 
ings, and frames. 


Polytechnic Research & Develop- 
ment Co. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
opened a sales office at 2639 S. 
La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 34, 
Calif. The office is headed by Lyle 


Jevons. 
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DEPOSIT-HAPPY NICKEL— Imagine a solution 
that deposits nickel on anything it touches. Grum- 
man Aircraft Engineering Corp., Bethpage, 
N. Y., has one. It coats wood, glass, plastics— 
even finding a tank material that wouldn’t be- 
come overloaded was a problem. Some materials 
(wood for example) require palladium chloride 
for a catalyst. The method deposits nickel at 0.003 
in. per hour—published dip rates of older systems 
range from 0.0008 in. to 0.0012 in. per hour. 
Cost: About $1 per mil square foot. One idea 
being tested: Nickel plating a paper base to form 
an airplane skin. 


FOUNDRY LOOKS AT ISOTOPES — Radio- 
isotopes, byproducts of atomic fission, have found 
their way into the foundry industry. Central 
Foundry Div. of General Motors is experiment- 
ing with them to automatically control the mois- 
ture content of molding sand, improve melting 
procedures, and to detect cracks. Cobalt 60 is 
an aid in checking casting quality and designi- 
ing proper gating. 


OIL BURNER SLAC— If you use fuel oil for 
your heat treating or processing furnace, it is oc- 
casionally possible to find an unexplained slag 
buildup on the floor under the burner, says the 
Carborundum Co., Perth Amboy, N. J. It’s caused 
by vanadium pentoxide in the fuel and can be al- 
leviated by an additive which raises the ash-fu- 
sion temperature to a point where it is not trouble- 
some. Transatlantic liners which burn some 125,- 
000 gallons in each boiler first posed the problem. 
A single trip often left a ton of glasslike slag on 
the floor. 


TOWERS FROM TUBING—Welded carbon 
steel tubing is just the thing for tall towers, says 
Formed Steel Tube Institute, Cleveland. It has 
one feature often overlooked by fabricators: Low 
wind resistance. 


CUTS OPEN HEARTH COSTS— A blocking 
chrome just introduced by Union Carbide Metals 
Co., a division of Union Carbide Corp., New 
York, offers steelmakers a new way to cut costs. 
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Tests run on 4100 and 5100 series steels showed 
savings of around $1 a ton. Part of its success is 
attributed to an 11 per cent silicon content (for 
blocking) which introduces about 0.25 per cent 
silicon for each 1 per cent of chromium. Operators 
say they’re able to meet chromium specifications 
consistently even though control is more difficult 
in a furnace than in a ladle. 


LIGHTING PANELS— Now you can get those 
luminous panels for wall-to-wall lighting you’ve 
been hearing about. Sizes range from 2 in. by 
2 in. to 2 ft by 2 ft; colors are green, yellow, 
and blue. The panels use no filaments, contain 
no gas or vapor, produce practically no heat, and 
use almost no current (the 4 in. by 4 in. size 
draws 0.07 watt). Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh, calls them Rayescent lamps. 


MORE LIGHT—GE’s new Power Groove fluo- 
rescent lamp gives 15 per more light yet uses 
only 7 per cent more current, say officials at the 
firm’s Lamp Div., Cleveland. The design 
depends on more grooves to put the phosphors 
more directly into the path taken by the current 
as it flows from one end to the other. The re- 
sult is more light for a given investment in fix- 
tures. 


FREES FROZEN COAL—Banks of quartz, in- 
frared tube-lamps are aiding the unloading of 
coal and ore. During winter months, a load of 
such material freezes solidly to car sides. One 
eastern firm is planning an installation that will 
thaw a car a minute (when upended, the mass 
falls clear). In spite of the somewhat higher 
cost of electricity, the method is said to be com- 
petitive with other fuels because of greater effi- 
ciency: The heat is more widely and evenly dis- 
tributed, and there are no blank or cold spots. 


BETTER STRAIN GAGE—Germanium and sili- 
con semiconductors make far better strain gages 
than materials now used, says Bell Telephone 
Laboratories Inc., New York. A Bell Laboratories 
publication, Rear See how some of the 
devices are made. 
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This race track shaped monorail carries huge bearings into the phosphating area at 
right. The outside rail is electrified to supply crane power. At the upper right is the 
wait station where one crane is held until the other has cleared the first three tanks 


Automated Phosphating Line Pays Off in 


Ld 


MASTER CONTROL CONSOLE 


LOAD+ UNLOAD 


DEGREASE 


HOT WATER PHOSPHATE HOT WATER HOT OF 
RINSE RINSE Bie 


Loaded cranes are moved with manual controls to the wait station. From 
there on, the cycle is guided by the radio frequency control boxes (marked 
RC in the drawing) that get instructions from the master control console 


Cranes automatically cycle 
through five dip tanks to 
phosphate coat large mill 
bearings. Radio frequency 
controls are the overseers 


RADIO controlled cranes carry 
large mill roll bearings through a 
phosphating line at Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. The 
automatic cycling line has returned 
Timken’s investment in less than a 
year. 


¢ Savings—The line cost Timken 
$187,300 to buy and install. In 
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The operator lifts the workload and will move it to the wait station. 


the cycle will be automatic through the bath dips and back to the unload station. 
central control console is at rear center, along the wall 


First Year 


the first year of operation, it earned 
$191,545.44 in direct equipment 
and manhour savings—paying off 
the total investment, plus a bonus 
of over $4000. 


In addition, production increased 
an estimated 300 per cent because 
a large amount of the work was not 
phosphated previously. 


¢ Benefits — Until the system was 
installed, Timken couldn’t phos- 
phate its largest bearings — the 
equipment couldn’t take the size. 
Mill bearings used to be carefully 
lubricated and packed for shipment. 
When they were to be stored for 
long periods at customer plants, 
they had to be unpacked and sub- 
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A double cone (57 in. OD) has been lifted out of the degreaser. 
the polyvinylchloride hood shows at left. 


is directly beneath the stationary control 


From then on 
The 


The side of 
The crane control box (upper center) 
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Here, the huge cone comes out of the last bath. The five coils of the stationary 
control box are visible overhead. From here, the crane will go automatically 
to the unloading area 


This: motorized revolving drum is used to phosphate smaller parts in large num- 
bers.:- The stand stores the fixture and is on wheels to facilitate moving it 
around the department 
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merged in oil. Phosphated bearings 
can be stored for longer periods in 
their original packing. 

Since the new facilities were de- 
signed to handle present and an- 
ticipated demand, they were op- 
erating at only partial capacity on 
mill bearings; engineers decided to 
run smaller parts, too. 

S. A. Chojnowski and H. P. Whit- 
taker Jr., Timken project engineers, 
tell Srret that on small products, 
two men now do in I|1!/ shifts what 
used to take three shifts. In addi- 
tion, many small parts, the big mill 
bearings, and all all-purpose bear- 
ings are run on the same line. 


e How It Works—Each of the two 
cranes has a 5 ton capacity—they 
provide exceptional accuracy in the 
timing of~bath cycles, say Messrs. 
Chojnowski and Whittaker. 

The cranes are mounted on an 
overhead track that forms an oval 
13 ft wide and 60 ft long. Riding 
immediately in front of each power 
hoist is a rectangular control box. 
At five locations on the monorail 
(above each processing tank) are 
stationary control boxes that can re- 
ceive or send radio frequencies. 


When the receiving head of the 
crane control is directly beneath 
one of the stationary control boxes 
on the monorail (there’s about a 2 
in. gap), messages flow to and from 
the central control panel and crane 
controls via the permanent stations 
on the monorail. The central panel 
is tied into the stations on the 
monorail by coaxial cables. 

At a sixth location on the mono- 
rail is a wait station with a con- 
trol box that can only receive 
signals. 


e Phosphate Equipment — Five 
tanks (some stainless steel and 
some black iron) are arranged in 
a single row to complete the phos- 
phating line. Set in a concrete pit 
which is 3 to 9 ft deep, the tanks 
project about 3!/ ft above the floor. 
Each tank has a capacity of 3400 
gallons. Some are filled manually; 
others have float controls since they 
are cleaned only about once a year. 

A unit for the phosphate vat au- 
tomatically keeps concentration of 
solution constant by adding soft 
water and chemicals in the correct 
mixture. A system of pipes and 
pumps empties the tanks to a spare 
container outside the building when 
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cleaning becomes necessary. 
The last four tanks in the line 
are covered by a polyvinylchloride 
hood. The hood prevents poisonous 
vapors from escaping into the work 
areas. The entrance, exit, and slot 
across the top of the hood are closed 
by an air curtain. Air exhausted 
from the hood is cleaned, washed, 
and neutralized of any acid. Part 
of the air is recirculated; part is re- 
leased and replaced with fresh air. 


The air recirculating system is di- 
rectly over the hood. Two of the 
air washers handle, 12,500 cfm—a 
third handles 8000 cfm. The small- 
er one exhausts and the larger two 
recirculate air. 


e The Cycle—The largest bearing 
that can be processed is 72 in. in 
diameter, 60 in. high. The disas- 
sembled bearing is loaded on a fix- 
ture at the loading station. (The 
crane is operated during loading by 
hand controls.) The fixture is 
picked up and the crane moved to 
the starting point, the wait station. 


When the first three tanks are 
clear, the central control panel re- 
lays a signal to the crane and it 
moves forward. When it is direct- 
ly over the vapor degreaser, a limit 
switch stops the crane. A 21 second 
pause provides time for the pendu- 
lum motion of the load to stop; 
then the bearing parts are lowered 
into the degreaser where they re- 
main for 10 minutes. The de- 
greaser removes oil, grease, or loose 
dirt from the bearing surface. 
Twenty-five seconds are spent lift- 
ing the parts, and another 18 second 
delay lets the excess solution drip 
back into the tank. 


The next four baths follow the 
same basic steps, but the time cycles 
and bath solutions vary. A hot 
water rinse follows the degreaser to 
neutralize solution remaining on the 
parts. The third tank contains the 
phosphate solution where parts are 
submerged for 20 minutes. When the 
crane lifts the parts from this solu- 
tion and moves them over the next 
tank, the central panel signals the 
next crane to start the sequence. A 
1 minute hot water rinse follows 
phosphating. The last tank is for 
a hot soluble oil rinse. The last 
bath provides for in-plant rust pre- 
vention. 

When the bath cycle is complet- 
ed, the crane travels to the unload- 
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ing platform. The line now uses 
two cranes—more can be added. 


¢ Trouble Cures—Contact safety 
switches on both cranes preclude 
the possibility of collision. Trouble 
that crops up during the bath cycles 
is indicated by a bell on the central 
control panel. Its source is pin- 
pointed by a light on the panel. 


¢ Small Parts—The line is designed 
to handle large, mill type bearings, 


but smaller parts have also been 
provided for. A specially built drum 
attachment can be mounted on the 
crane and can be filled with small 
bearings. On the fixture, a motor 
is connected through a Reelite pow- 
er line with watertight connectors. 
The motor, mounted above the 


drum, revolves it at 4 rpm. The 
motor automatically starts when 
the crane is on automatic control, 
stops when control reverts to man- 
ual. 


THIS VERTICAL HEAT TREATING FURNACE at the Cal-Doran Heat Treating Co., Los 
Angeles, is used with a cold treating unit to process stainless steels requiring 


special treatment. 


Some of the alloys for aircraft and missiles, such as AM-350 


by Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., can be hardened by heat treating or extreme 


cold (— 108° F). 


The furnace permits heat treatment of parts up to 55 in. in 


diameter, 16 ft long, in any desired atmosphere 
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Guided by a Bendix three-axis numerical control system, this machine pays off 
on parts like those shown at right 


Leadtime and Part Cost 
Slashed by Tape Control 


Reduced tooling time for a new job is the major source of 


savings, reports aircraftmaker. 


In one instance, leadtime 


was cut from five days to one day 


AT Boeing Airplane Co., Wichita, 
Kans., production men are proving 
that numerical control can be a 
shortcut to machined parts. The 
company has one of the world’s 
largest installations of numerically 
controlled machines (STEEL, Dec. 8, 
1958, p. 108). 

Boeing has many examples of sav- 
ings. 


e Example—Take the case of a 
reinforcing doubler, a complex part 
that requires a lot of contour mill- 
ing. The aluminum part is ma- 
chined on a Kearney & Trecker 
profile milling machine, guided by 
a Bendix tape control system. 
With conventional tooling and 
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machining methods, leadtime was 
five days. With numerical control, 
its only one day. It used to take 
29 hours to machine the first part 
—6 hours a part in production. Now 
it takes 1.2 hours for the first part— 
30 minutes a part in production. 
Savings: An 80 per cent cut in lead- 
time, a 90 per cent saving in ma- 
chining time, and the time for hand 
finishing the machined part has 
been cut from 2 hours to only 10 
minutes. 


° Example — Another aluminum 
part, a forged fitting, requires a 
series of pocket milling operations. 
Numerical control lopped 1004 hours 
off the old time of 3495 hours re- 


On this kind of aluminum forging, nu- 
merical control cut 478 hours off tool- 
ing time and slashed machining time 
55 per cent 


quired for tooling and setup. It also 
reduced machining time from 11 
to 7 hours a part. 

On this forging, the roughing 
cuts are taken at 1800 rpm; the 
spindle is speeded up to 2645 rpm 
for the finish cuts. 


Offers Hard Facing Alloy 


A hard facing alloy that machines 
readily but wears up to six times 
as long as conventional die materi- 
als has been introduced by Crucible 
Steel Co. of America, Pittsburgh. 
It’s for tool and die applications. 

The alloy, called Rexweld 66, con- 
tains nickel, chromium, molybde- 
num, and tungsten. It is highly re- 
sistant to thermal shock, impact, 
and compressive loads at high tem- 
peratures. Crucible says it will not 
chip, even in the hardest use. 

Available in rods with a special 
low hydrogen coating, the alloy can 
be used to weld tool and die steels 
in any position, without cracks or 
porosity. 

In drop hammer forging dies, 
the alloy is expected to outper- 
form other hard facing materials. 

Welding deposits can be machined 
readily, and finishing problems 
encountered with other hard facing 
alloys are avoided. It means that 
complex cavities and shapes, in- 
volving intricate finishing, can now 


be hard faced. 
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Saw Spurs Use of 
Structural Tubing 


Joint prepared in fraction of time 
needed for. conventional cut; 
easier welding claimed 


YOU’LL probably see more struc- 
tural use of pipe and tubing. A 
new machine, developed by the 
Wallace Supplies Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, may be a major factor in the 
trend. jae 

Basically, the machine is an abra- 
sive wheel saw with a patented 
work holding device. 

It prepares 6 in. tubing joints for 
welding in 4 minutes; close fit of 
the joints reduces welding time re- 
quired. 


e Chart Gives Settings—The op- 
erator locks tubing in place and, 
using a chart supplied with the ma- 
chine, makes three adjustments to 
get the right cuts. The chart gives 
exact settings based on the size of 
the tubing and the angle of the 
joint. 


ABRASIVE SAW 
. makes precision tubing joints 


Previously, a template had to be 
made and drawn on the pipe or 
tubing before cutting, which was 
done with a torch. It took 20 to 30 
minutes to prepare a 6 in. tube end, 
vs. 4 minutes with the Wallace ma- 
chine. 

Excellent fit of the joints and the 
smooth finish of the cuts could re- 
duce welding time by as much as 
30 per cent. 

Saws are available in appropriate 
sizes for use with large or small 
structural tubing. 
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Rotors are made six at a time by diecasting molten aluminum around laminations 


Cutting Diecasting Costs 


Company reports that use of special steel for dies increases 
tool life, assures precision parts; shutdowns are fewer; ma- 
chines and manhours are used more efficiently 


IF YOU’RE spending too much 
time and money for tooling in your 
diecasting operation, you may be 
using the wrong die material. A 
conference with a supplier may pay 
off handsomely. 

The importance of using the right 
material for casting dies was illus- 
trated at Arvin Industries Inc., Co- 
lumbus, Ind. 

Die life can be increased many 
times by making dies of special tool 
steel. 


¢ High Tooling Cost—Arvin makes 
rotors for fan motors in electric 
heaters by diecasting molten alumi- 
num centrifugally around the rotor 
laminations, after the shafts have 
been inserted. 

After being used for about 12 


hours, dies were badly worn and 
couldn’t produce acceptable rotors. 
Two men were kept busy making 
dies. 


e Change Suggested — Engineers 
from Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
suggested a change in the die ma- 
terial. They recommended dies 
made of Potomac M, a tough too! 
steel that contains 5 per cent 
chromium and | per cent vanadium. 
It resists wear at high temperatures. 

For die inserts, which shape the 
rotor ends, they suggested L-XX 
(T-1), a high speed steel that re- 
sists tempering and produces sharp 
detail on long production runs. 

Arvin’s new dies and inserts have 
served more than two years without 
failure. 


MACHINE TOPICS 


An operator watches the Superfinish cycle on a solid carbide roll. 


Ml SascSEC 


He generates 


an 8 microinch finish on roughing rolls, a 1 microinch finish on the finishing 


rolls. Cycle time: 


32 minutes on this part 


Unit Lops 24 Hours Off Job 


New machine for finishing solid carbide rolls replaces four 
hand lapping operations. It also eliminates $8000 worth 
of grinding wheels, company reports 


ONE WAY to take a whopping 
slice out of your production costs 
is to find a new process that will 
completely eliminate some opera- 
tions, say machine tool builders. 


© Benefits — At Wallingford Steel 
Co., Wallingford, Conn., produc- 
tion men have whacked 24 hours 
from the job of grinding and finish- 
ing solid carbide rolls by substitut- 
ing a different machining method 
for tedious hand lapping. 

In addition, the company has 
eliminated $8000 worth of grinding 
wheels for the job. 


¢ Old Way — Used for rolling 
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stainless steel strip and special al- 
loys, the rolls must have an ultra- 
smooth finish to produce a highly 
reflective finished product. 

Workmen formerly did the grind- 
ing with 600, 1500, and 2000 grit 
wheels. Four lapping passes (6 
hours a pass) followed. Grinding 
time: 80 minutes. 


¢ New Way — The company in- 
stalled a Gisholt 52-A Superfinisher 
with a special high speed oscillat- 
ing head. Now, only the 600-grit 
wheel is needed for grinding before 
the rolls come to the Superfinisher 


—and all four lapping passes have 
been eliminated. 


Powder Aids Cutting 


Metal powder in torch flame 
makes cutoffs faster, cleaner, 
prevents cracks and distortion 


LOOKING for a faster way to cut 
metal without cracking or distor- 
tion? Try adding metal powder to 
the cutting torch flame. 

The technique is being used to 
cut billets (mild steel or 6 per cent 
chrome alloy) into the right lengths 
for the seamless tubing mill at Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., Allenport, Pa. 

More than 1000 billets 31% to 
7l/, in. in diameter are cut off every 
8 hour shift. A flame cutting ma- 


chine is used. Cuts are clean and 
require no finishing. 

Service engineers of Linde Co., a 
division of Union Carbide Corp., 
New York, co-operated with Pitts- 
burgh Steel in the design and con- 
struction of the machine. 


POWDERED FLAME 
. makes faster, cleaner cuts 

e Automatic Operation — Two 
Linde Oxweld cutting torches, with 
powder cutting attachments, are 
mounted on a machine carriage 
that controls cutting speed automat- 
ically. Cams, riding on the billets, 
raise and lower torches to follow 
the round surfaces. 

A pneumatic dispenser feeds iron 
powder into the cutting flame. 

The operator, using pushbutton 
controls, can raise or lower the 
track for billets of different sizes, 
position the torches at any point in 
their cycle, and restart cuts. 


e Shears Distorted Billets — The 
machine cuts faster than shears, and 
doesn’t distort billet ends. - Shears 
made cracks in hard steel that 
showed up as open seams in tubing. 
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Bridgeport Ultra Fine Grain Brass 


and more profit in your product! 


Clear, polished or painted, “‘Dardevle’’ fishing lures, 
made by Lou J. Eppinger Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich., 
are world famous for their deadly, sure-fire allure. 

There’s more than one reason for this magic appeal. 
But to designers and production men, the most im- 
portant is the Bridgeport Ultra Fine Grain Brass 
from which the lures are made. This ductile, easily 
formed brass provides superior surface properties 
which help cut finishing costs to the bone. 

In Eppinger’s case, for instance, some of the lures 
are clear polished and lacquered. Others are hand- 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY @ 


painted. Ordinarily, these two different operations 
would call for two different types of metal. But, by 
using Bridgeport Ultra Fine Grain Brass, the same 
material can be used for either finish, an important 
purchasing saving. 

If you’re fishing for ideas on how to reduce your 
strip metal finishing costs, cast a line in Bridgeport’s 
direction. Call your nearby Bridgeport Sales Office 

. or write direct for a copy of our Ultra Fine Grain 
Brass booklet, GRAIN SIZE, THE FOURTH DIMENSION. 
Dept. 0000. 


Bridgeport 2, Connecticut ¢ Sales Offices in Principal Cities yo 


Specialists in Metals from Aluminum to Zirconium 
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PROGRESS 


IN STEELMAKING 


Infrared and x-ray instruments give continuous control of 
dimensions; loss of tonnage, on steel strip that’s thicker or 
wider than specified, cut dramatically 


YOU CAN slash tonnage losses in 
a strip mill by installing modern 
measuring instruments to reduce 
side scrap and overweight coils. 

A big eastern steel producer 
claims annual savings of over $3 
million through the use of noncon- 
tact gages to control the width and 
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thickness of hot-rolled strip prod- 
ucts. Gages were made by the In- 
dustrial Gauges Dept., Daystrom- 
Weston Industrial Div., Daystrom 
Inc., West Englewood, N. J. 
Engineers at the strip mill esti- 
mate that the width of side scrap 
averages 14 in. less than when 


Infrared width gage (upper left) and x-ray thickness gage (between pulpit and 
finishing stand) help prevent side scrap and overweight coils at hot-strip mill 


ot Strip Yield Boosted 
By Noncontact Gages 


measuring was done with a steel 
tape. 


e Three Gage Systems—Continuous 
measurement and control of width 
and thickness is provided by three 
gage systems: A width gage, a 
thickness gage, and a thickness con- 
trol gage. 

The width gage, which includes 
an infrared radiation device, indi- 
cates deviations from a given dimen- 
sion. With readings available at 
all times, operators at the finishing 
stands can telegraph the roughing 
stands for correction of width varia- 
tions, caused by incorrect edge roll 
settings or slab characteristics. 

The thickness gage provides a 
controlled, variable source of x-ray 
energy. Absorption of the radia- 
tion by the steel is electronically 
translated into strip thickness and 
deviation from preset limits. 

The thickness control gage limits 
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NOW -A NEW 
“Push Button” FLYING SHEAR 


NO DOWN TIME to change cut length or synchronization 


DESIGNED Deb U Itt BY, 


HALLDEN 


THE SHEARING SPECIALISTS 


THE HALLDEN MACHINE COMPANY -THOMASTON, CONNECTICUT 
Associates: The W.H.A. Robertson & Co., Ltd., Bedford, England: Ei a 
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Thickness gage, controlled from the pulpit, is rolled away from the mill bed 
for inspection and maintenance; water spray at the end of the stand reduces 
gage fluctuations caused by clouds of red oxide from the hot steel 


deviation of hot-strip thickness by 
electronic control of the mill’s roll 
screwdown motors. 

It is operated by signals from the 
thickness gage. 

Chart records from the width and 
thickness gages serve as checkpoints 
if later trimming is necessary. The 
charts are often used in the ship- 
ping department for inventory data. 

They also are frequently used for 
rechecking outbound coils. 


© Reliability Plus — Operators re- 
port few problems in using the 
width and thickness gages. They’re 
98 per cent reliable. 

Hot-strip speeds (up to 2200 
fpm) and sudden speed changes do 
not affect the accuracy of the gages. 

Most rolling is done at 1300 to 
1700° F. Maximum operating tem- 
perature recommended by Indus- 
trial Gauges is 2000° F, but mill 
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operators claim the gages work bet- 
ter at higher temperatures. They 
say radiation reflected to the receiv- 
ing units is intensified and picked 
up more readily. 

Lowest recommended operating 
temperature is 900° F, but mill ex- 
perience dictates a minimum of 
1000. 

Red oxide and splashing water 
from the cooling system reduce reli- 
ability of gage readings below that 
temperature. 

Interference from clouds of red 
oxide (formed from the rolling 
strip) and cooling water can’t be 
entirely eliminated, but special 
water jets, installed at the end of 
the finishing stands, minimize the 
oxide factor. 

Air and steam jets along the roll- 
ing strip bed help control fluctua- 
tions in chart recordings caused by 
water splashes. 


e Few Maintenance Problems — 
Maintenance cost is low. A week- 
ly calibration check is made, but 
adjustments are seldom necessary. 
A monthly check of the equipment 
may reveal one or two defective 
vacuum tubes. Tubes are normal- 
ly good for 1000 operating hours, 
but mill cobbles, water leaks, or 
other damage may shorten their 
life. 


@ Old Method Wasted Steel—Pre- 
viously, the mill used steel tapes 
and micrometers to measure width 
and thickness of hot strip. It was 
necessary to overallow on dimen- 
sional tolerances; that made for ex- 
cessive scrap or overweight in or- 
ders. 


Also, as many as three slabs 
were run off before width correc- 
tions could be made. 


Steel tapes are still used for final 
checks, especially if gage readings 
are questioned. In such cases, mill 
hands roll out the coil and check 
the gages with 12 or more tape 
readings. 


Mylar Slings for Hoists 
Are Strong And Safe 


Load slings made of Mylar rope 
help cut costs and reduce plant ac- 


cidents at Insul-8 Corp., San Carlos, 
Calif. 


The company has completed a 
two year, constant use test. 

The slings are easy to use because 
they don’t kink or set; they’re used 
to haul plastic and steel coil stock 
that must be protected from 
scratches. 

Another advantage: Workmen do 
not cut or scratch their hands on 
broken strands. 


Mylar film is formed into a fine 
yarn and made into rope that 
doesn’t become brittle or discolored, 
even in direct sunlight. 

It’s available in standard sizes, 
YZ to % in. 

Other advantages claimed by the 
manufacturer, U. S. Plastic Rope 
Inc., Redwood City, Calif.: Good 
dielectric properties permit the 
slings to be used near power lines 
without danger of shorting; the 
rope can be used in chemical plants 
because it’s impervious to acids and 
other corrosive substances. 
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16 Ton “Gas Mask”’ for a Blast Furnace 


Diversity in the production of steel castings is rou- 
tine in the foundries of Erie Forge & Steel Corpora- 
tion. For example, this cast steel blast furnace bell. 

The 16 ton lower bell casting teams up with the one 
ton cast steel upper bell to distribute solids to the 
blast furnace without loss of gasses... a job which 
requires high quality steel of accurate as-cast dimen- 


sions. 
From the beginning of the steelmaking process the 


raw materials are tested at frequent intervals to assure 
the quality of the steel ... careful metallurgical and 
engineering control from scrap pile to finished casting. 
This is standard operating procedure at Erie Forge & 
Steel in the manufacture of steel castings and forgings 
which meet the widely diverse demands of industry 

. . another of the many reasons your Casting and 
Forging requirements are in competent hands here. 
Consult with us. 


ERIE FORGE & STEEL CORPORATI©C: 


ERIE, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


AN Dees PEEL INSTITUTE 


Two Alloy Steels Plan 
Avoids Mix-Ups, Cuts Costs 


One through hardening grade and one casehardening grade 
will do 80 per cent of the jobs that alloy steels are specified 
for. Standardization brings big savings 


IF YOU USE many grades of alloy 
steel in your manufacturing opera- 
tions, you have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to pare costs. Chances are, 
two alloy steels will meet 80 per 
cent of your requirements. 

Yow 'll save inventory costs. You'll 
also save through the elimination of 
tight manufacturing controls which 
are necessary to avoid mix-ups in 
materials. Different grades of alloy 
steel require different heat treating 
procedures and machining setups. 

Under International Nickel Co.’s 
“Two Alloy Steels” plan, you will 
use AISI 4340, a nickel-chromium- 


molybdenum steel, for parts that 
have to be through hardened, 
and AISI 4615 or 4620, nickel- 
molybdenum steels, for parts that 
require casehardening. 


e Alloy Steel Advantages—The re- 
quirements of strength, toughness, 
and durability in machinery and 
equipment demand the use of alloy 
steels. Although a 14 in. round bar 
of carbon steel can develop as high 
an ultimate strength as an alloy 
steel in that size range, other con- 
siderations give alloy steel the nod. 

Alloy steels have greater hard- 


enability. That property permits a 
uniformly higher hardness and 
strength in heavier sections and the 
use of a milder quench for harden- 
ing smaller sections. Alloy steels 
will show less tendency to warp or 
crack during heat treatment. 


They will be much tougher and 
can be treated to higher tensile 
properties without sacrifice of shock 
resistance or ductility than can car- 
bon steels of the same carbon con- 
tent or hardness. The higher 
strength-weight ratios permit econ- 
omies in weight and volume of steel 
used. 


e Sections Often Vary—Most fin- 
ished parts have cross sections of 
varying thickness. If carbon steel 
is used, different size sections will 
develop different properties. Alloy 
steels will develop uniform prop- 
erties through the part, in thick and 
thin sections. 

Alloy steels also have unique ad- 
vantages. Example: Nickel alloys 
show resistance to low temperature 
embrittlement. 


e AISI 4340 Steel — This nickel- 
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chromium-molybdenum steel has 
been preferred by manufacturers 
who need the ultimate in properties 

for a quenched and tempered part. 
The best combination of strength, 
ductility, toughness, and fatigue re- 
sistance is obtained when a steel is 
thoroughly hardened and adequate- 
ly tempered. 


In its ability to harden through- 
out heavy sections, 4340 surpasses 
other steels of comparable cost and 
total alloy content, 
tional Nickel. 

It is machinable at hardness up 
to 450 Brinell and weldable under 
proper conditions. 


The 4340 alloy was the basis for 
superstrength steel (240,000 to 
300,000 psi tensile). Other modi- 
| fications of the composition have 
) been used as tool and die steels, 
' for some moderately elevated tem- 
perature applications and military 
items. 

It is carried in stock by a large 
number of steel service centers in 
the quenched and tempered condi- 
tion for manufacturers who produce 
high strength parts but want to 
avoid the expense of heat treatment. 


says Interna- 


¢ AISI 4615-4620—These two steels 
have good hardenability, so the 
cores of casehardened parts develop 
ample strength. Generally, the 
lower carbon grade, 4615, is best 
for light sectioned parts, and 4620 
for parts of greater thickness. 

Large and intricate parts can be 
oil quenched without fear of soft 
spots in the case. 


Their greatest advantage is the 
ability to resist warpage and dis- 
tortion during heat treatment. The 
high dimensional stability of the 
4600 steels has extended the size 
and shape of parts that can be car- 
burized well beyond the old limits 
which were based on the feasibility 
of corrective grinding after heat 
treatment. 

These steels are not subject to 
embrittlement due to carbides, or to 
soft surfaces. That means that 
many different varieties of parts 
can be processed using simple car- 
burizing procedures. It allows the 
treatment of mixed furnace loads, 
effecting considerable savings in 
heat treatment costs. 

An increasing number of steel 
service centers are carrying the 4340 


and 4615-20 steels. International 
Nickel offers a booklet listing those 
sources. 


New Tool Steel Has 
Good Machinability 


LOWER costs, less risk, and better 
dies are the advantages claimed for 
a new cold work tool die steel devel- 
oped by Universal-Cyclops Steel 
Corp., Bridgeville, Pa. 

Called Lo-Air, the tool steel fea- 
tures: 1. High hardenability. 2. 
Heat treating from low tempera- 
tures. 3. Minimum distortion. 4. 
Good machinability. 

The material is designed for use 
in blanking, forming, coining, and 
trimming dies, as well as for shear 
blades, spindles, mandrels, stripper 
plates, and other applications. 

An AISI Type A6 steel, it con- 
tains 2 per cent manganese, 1.35 
molybdenum, | chromiurn, with a 
carbon level of 0.70. The tool steel 
can be hardened to Rockwell C63 
and then tempered to get the best 
combination of hardness and tough- 
ness. 
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Three Solutions for High 


We Need Better Materials 


They must be able to withstand extremely high temperatures 
over extended periods. Engines of solid fueled rockets gen- 


erate 5000’ F. 


PROGRESS in solid fueled rockets 
is being held back by a lack of ma- 
terials that will withstand high tem- 
peratures for prolonged periods, 
says A. S. Neiman, metallurgist, 
Stanford Research Institute, Menlo 
Park, Calif. 

The problem: Today’s solid fuels 
heat critical areas of rocket engines 
to temperatures above 5000° F. 
(New fuels which are about ready 
for introduction are still hotter.) 
Current materials will stand the 
gaff for about 2 minutes, but a prac- 
tical material that will withstand 
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New fuels being tested are even hotter 


even 3500°F continuously seems 
five years away. 

Pushing temperatures higher calls 
for a whole new class of materials 
to replace what most people call 
high temperature metals. Cobalt 
and nickel-base alloys, for example, 
won’t operate over 2000° F. 

Engineers and researchers are 
probing the possibilities of four 
general classes of materials: Plastics, 
graphites, ceramics, and refractory 
metals. 


e Plastics — Thermosetting  rein- 


Ceramic engineers form metallic 
carbides in this high temperature 


forced plastics have found a place 
in rocket engine design. Phenolic 
resins (possibly others) reinforced 
with glass, asbestos, or quartz will 
take 6000° F for 2 minutes. 
Plastics can survive because of a 
built-in sweat-cooling effect. The 
organic compounds boil out until 
only carbon is left. The residue 
maintains structural integrity. 


¢ Graphites — For years, graphite 
has been the standard nozzle ma- 
terial for solid rockets because it’s 
light, resists thermal shock and ero- 
sion, costs little, and machines eas- 
ily. It is twice as strong at 5000° F 
than it is at room temperature. Oxi- 
dation is no great problem if the 
rocket exhaust gases do not con- 
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graphite-resistant furnace. 


The object: To find carbon- 
based materials with improved oxidation resistance 


Z 


for Rockets 


al Solar furnaces aid the measurement of thermal properties. To 


tain too much oxygen and exposure 
is short. 


© Ceramics—Solid ceramics such as 
silicon-nitride-bonded silicon car- 
bide, silicon carbide, beryllium 
oxide, and zirconium carbide have 
been used for nozzles and direction 
control devices with varying suc- 
cess. Careful design is necessary 
to prevent heat cracking. 

Ceramics are limited by brittle- 
ness, but research may develop 
a material with temperature resist- 
ance to 7800° F, high strength, and 
low density. 

Thin ceramic coatings, such as 
aluminum oxide, zirconium oxide, 
and zirconium silicate, resist spall- 
ing and make good erosion shields. 
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| study shock, a chilled specimen placed on the target plate can 


be exposed instantly to 10,000° F 


e Refractory Metals—Molybdenum, 
tantalum, and tungsten are suitable 
for rocket engines despite their high 
density and poor oxidation resist- 
ance. A thin layer can be an ex- 
cellent erosion barrier up to the 
melting point of the metal. The 
metals can also be used for struc- 
tural members (but  stress-to-rup- 
ture data are badly needed). 

Tantalum is promising because 
of its high melting point. It fabri- 
cates easily, and has a relatively 
low oxidation rate, compared with 
molybdenum and tungsten. 

Tungsten has been spray coated 
on many materials and also seems 
to be promising for fabrication by 
slip casting. 

Molybdenum should be useful 


for structural members which op- 
erate at temperatures under 4000° 
F. 

Tantalum and columbium become 
brittle at room temperature after 
high temperature oxidation. But 
that is no problem because rocket 
engine parts are heated only once 
and operate while hot. 

Commercial titanium - carbide 
nickel, alumina - chrome - tungsten, 
and tungsten carbide-cobalt cermets 
do not seem to have high enough 
melting temperatures to resist the 
erosion of today’s high-energy pro- 
pellents. More work is warranted 
since refractory metal structural 
components may be lightened and 
strengthened by additions of ceram- 
ics. 
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+ What it Costs To Carry Inventory 


A survey of eight plants shows that for every $100 
worth of materials bought, the average yearly in- 
ventorying cost is $19.37. 


This average carrying charge is largely accounted 
for by these costs: 


Interest on capital invested ____»$3.5 - 7 
WaR@S a oe e's 05. =: 2.58 
insurances es 025-210 
Warehousing —-— =e 0.2 - 2.25 
Handling ss 20 7~ 4.0 
Clerical and inventory-taking___s 1.0 - ? 


Obsolescence____________s 3.85-10.0 
Physical deterioration, pilferage_y 1.5 - 5.0 
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can cut your costs 
on bearing inventory...2 ways! 


Inventory costs soak up a lot of dollars that could do bearings you actually require and we keep this record 
much more for your company in other ways. We now up-to-date. 
perform inventory cost-cutting services for many of our 


Second, you keep in inventory only a minimum number 
customers and are ready to do the same for you. 


of bearings to take care of emergencies. Bearings, Inc. 


First, a bearing survey of the bearings used in the equip- guarantees that the branch nearest your plant will stock 


ment in your plant. We convert manufacturers’ parts all the bearings shown Sle eee survey, ready for 
numbers to bearing numbers. This survey usually shows immediate delivery day or night! 


many identical bearings being held in inventory for differ- Call or write for a Bearings, Inc. sales engineer to discuss 
ent equipment when only one or two bearings will satisfy this important, money-saving program NOW! Check our 
your immediate needs. A complete record is made of all branch locations for the one nearest you. 


*Reprinted from THE IRON AGE 


BEARINGS, INC. 


OHIO: Akron Canton * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Columbus * Dayton ¢ Elyria* Hamilton Lima * Lockland * Mansfield * Toledo * Youngstown ® Zanesville 
INDIANA: Ft. Wayne ¢ Indianapolis * Muncie ¢ Terre Haute* PENNSYLVANIA: Erie ¢ Johnstown ¢ Philadelphia Pittsburgh * York 

WEST VIRGINIA: Charleston * Huntington * Parkersburg  Wheeling® NEW JERSEY: Camden 

NEW YORK: Buffalo, Balanrol Corp.» MARYLAND: Baltimore» DELAWARE: Wilmington 


DIXIE BEARINGS, ING. 


FLORIDA: Jacksonville» GEORGIA: Atlantae KENTUCKY: Lovisville* LOUISIANA: Baton Rouge * New Orleans 
N. CAROLINA: Charlotte * Greensboroe Ss CAROLINA: Greenville» TENNESSEE: Chattanooga « Kingsport * Knoxville * Nashville 
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Component Choice Widens Tracer Lathe Utility 


WITH the Model 30 tracer lathe, 
you choose the tracing unit, head- 
stock, and rear slide to meet your 
turning requirements. 

Two tracing units are avail- 
able. One performs a single trac- 
ing cut in a fully automatic cycle. 
The other provides two fully auto- 
matic tracing cuts with an indexing 
toolholder. Both units provide feed 
change during a cut. 

One of two headstocks may be 
selected. Both provide automatic 
speed shifts during a cut. One 
permits shifts between two speeds; 
the other allows automatic shifting 
between four selected speeds. You 
can choose rear slides for facing, 
forming, and turning. 

Other machine features: Controls 
which can be programmed from the 
operator’s station; stylus and tem- 
plates placed high and dry, free 
from chips or coolants; large un- 
obstructed area for manual or au- 


tomatic loading and chip disposal. 

General specifications: 23 in. 
diameter swing over rails; 13% in. 
diameter swing over tracer slide. 
Work diameter is 1% in. minimum, 


8 in. maximum. Center to center 
distance can be 24, 48, or 72 in. 

For more information, write 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 
Springfield 16, Vt. 


Transfer Feed Unit Makes Presses Automatic 


THIS versatile automation unit 
converts any single-action press into 
a transfer feed machine. It will 
feed strip stock or parts into and 
out of the press die areas auto- 
matically. It can feed material be- 
tween dies in a press or transfer 
and feed two or more presses in 
a line. 


Called the Trans-Feed, the unit 
bolts on the press bolster plate and 
can be moved from one press to an- 
other to provide automation for 
job lot pressroom operations. Its 
cast aluminum construction reduces 
weight and inertia forces. 

Air cyclinders operating through 
ball bearing linkages control all 
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Acme-Gridley, 14” RB 8 producing 690 nozzle 
bodies per hour 


ELIMINATES 
SECONDARY OPERATIONS... 


for Eagle Manufacturing Company 


Direct Cost Reduced 48%* 
Production Time Reduced 64% 


* Details on request 


As a part of a continuing contribution to all phases of cost 
reduction, National Acme engineers initiated the develop- 
ment work necessary to effect important savings for this 
65 year old Wellsburg, W. Virginia company. 


The aluminum nozzle body of their hydraulic pump 
oilers formerly had been produced on a six spindle auto- 
matic and two other machines performing secondary oper- 
ations. Visionary machine tool engineering made possible 
the application. of spindle stopping and positioning on an 
eight-spindle Acme-Gridley to complete the entire piece 
in the primary set-up . . . and increase net production. 


Advanced design and development such as this, to- 
gether with wide open tooling zones, independently oper- 
ated tool slides and the extreme accuracy and flexibility 
of direct camming . . . makes possible the solution of ‘“‘un- 
usual”’ jobs an “‘every day” occurrence at National Acme. 


Write or ask one of our representatives for the complete 
story on the industry’s most modern approach to your 
cost reduction problem. 


National “ 


The National 

Acme Company 
Acme 2:2 

Cleveland 8, Ohio 


Sales Offices: Newark 2, N.J.; Chicago 6, Ill.; Detroit 27, Mich, 


Pioneer in 
Circumferential 
Automation 


NATIONAL ACME’'S 
“ZONE OF RESPONSIBILITY" 
INCLUDES ALL PHASES 
OF COST REDUCTION 


Check YOURS...Then Check National Acme 


Direct Costs: these include direct dollar 
savings as realized by the Eagle Manu- 
facturing Company ... an “every day” 
job for Acme-Gridleys. 


Indirect Costs: effecting important sav- 
ings in maintenance, downtime, scrap 
reduction, tool costs, etc. 


Product Redesign: teaming with your 
design group to take full advantage of 
Acme-Gridleys’' cost reducing capabilities. 


Direct Material Costs: our engineers 
provide important savings in this area by 
constantly matching machines and tools to 
modern metallurgical problems. 


Make-or-Buy Reviews: in many cases 
our Contract Division can assume your 
production headaches and relieve you of 
immediate capital investment. 


Spot Modernization: pioneering in 
modern tooling methods, and the flexi- 
bility of Acme-Gridleys can provide 
many “on-the-spot” savings. 


15 Operations 
in 5.5 Seconds 


RADIANT |: 
BURNER ff 
TUBE 
ASSEMBLY 


=, 
DURASPUN 
A 


RURALOY( 


OFFICE AND PLANT: Scottdale, 


EASTERN OFFICE: 12 East 41st Street, ae York ees N.Y... 
ATLANTA OFFICE: 76—4th Street, N.W. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: 332 South Michigan Avenue 

DETROIT OFFICE: 23906 Woodward Avenue, Pleasant Ridge, Mich. 
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movements. In a typical operating 
sequence, fingers on parallel hori- 
zontal arms move toward each other 
to grip the part. Next, the arms 
advance the part into the die or 
station. Then the part is released 
and the arms retract to start posi- 
tion. 

Press controls can be tied in elec- 
trically with the Trans-Feed so the 
two will operate in sequence. For 
more information, write Press Au- 
tomation Systems Inc., 25418 Ryan 
Rd., Warren, Mich. 


System Lubricates Units 


THE RAM-PUMP provides auto- 
matic or semiautomatic lubrication 
of bearings on single machine units 
while they operate. 

It is simple to install, eliminates 
machine lubrication downtime, frees 
maintenance personnel, and cuts 
the number and quantity of lubri- 
cants used. Low and high pressure 
units are available. For more infor- 
mation write Lincoln Engineering 
Co., 5702-33 Natural Bridge Ave., 
St. Louis 20, Mo. 


Drill Units Do Many Jobs 


HERE are two machines you can 
get a lot of use out of: The drill 
units are self-contained, reciprocat- 
ing, quill-type power devices for 
production drilling, reaming, center- 
ing, facing, and similar operations. 

The Model 26 has a 6 in. stroke, 
and the Model 210 has a 10 in. 


R. W. Creamer, V.P., checks x-ray films of tank welds. 


Picture of a man saving *400 per unit 


It’s done with Kodak Industrial 
X-ray Film, Type AA 


Creamer and Dunlap, Inc., make 
pressure vessels—big ones, 67 ft. 
long by 9 ft. in diameter. Because 
they radiograph every inch of 
every weld to determine sound- 
ness, they can use thinner plate. 
This results in about 10% less 
weight with attendant savings in 
fabrication, handling and ship- 
ping. Altogether it adds up to as 
much as $400 per unit. 

What’s more, radiography 
helps to assure customers of a 


high-quality, safe product. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, X-ray Division, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


This company switched to Kodak 
Industrial X-ray Film, Type AA, 
because, “‘This film,” they say, 
“is faster and has superior con- 
trast, definition and radiographic 
sensitivity.” 

Your x-ray dealer and the 
Kodak Technical Representative 
will gladly tell you how Kodak 
film can improve your radio- 
graphic operation and help you 
get more out of your present 
X-ray or gamma-ray equipment. 
It can pay you to get in touch 
with them. 


Read what 

Kodak 

industrial 
X-ray Film, 


Type AA, does for you: 


For inspection of welds, Kodak Industrial X-ray Film, Types AA, M, and KK, 


are available in the 70mm by 550 ft. package, as well as in standard sheet sizes. 
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Speeds up radiographic exami- 
nations. 


Gives high subject contrast, 


increased detail and easy read- 
ability at all energy ranges. 


Provides excellent uniformity. 


Reduces the possibility of va ' 
sure desensitization under 
shop conditions. 


Coyle 


TRADE MARK 


A message to a leading 


PROJECT 
ENGINEER 


Would you consider a 
change—new climate, locale, 
living conditions — unique 
challenge, permanency and 
more than commensurate 
rewards? 


A leading West Coast engi- 
neer-contractor is seeking a 
man of unusual skill and 
experience. He must have at 
least 10 years of progressive 
integrated steel plant de- 
velopment experience. He 
must know plant layout, con- 
struction design, and be of 
managerial caliber. He will be 
charged with the continued 
development of new steel 
plants and the expansion of 
existing plants in the U.S. 
and abroad. His salary will 
be more than generous. 


This man and his family will 
enjoy indoor-outdoor iiving 
in the mild, smog-free San 
Francisco Bay Area. Here 
are fine new schools and 
famous Universities, the 
culture and sophistication of 
San Francisco, plus year 
around recreational oppor- 
tunities ranging from sea to 
Sierra and including all 
sports. 


This man will enjoy, too, life 
insurance, free family health 
plan, retirement, moving 
allowance and other perqui- 
sites. 


Can you qualify? Are you 
interested? If so, why not 
write today in strictest confi- 
dence to: 


Box 719 
STEEL 
Penton Bidg. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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stroke. They can be used individu- 
ally or in groups with manual or 
automatic cycling systems. 

Conipressed air provides stroke 
actuation and thrust; a sealed hy- 
draulic system gives positive and ad- 
justable control of the quill move- 
ments. 

Six standard drives with 1/4 to 2 
hp motors, developing spindle speeds 
of 200 to 8000 rpm, and six inter- 
changeable spindles are available 
for both models. For more infor- 
mation, write Hause Machines Inc., 
809 S. Pleasant, Montpelier, Ohio. 


Vacuum Furnace Heats 


Work Up to 4000° F 


POWDER metallurgy parts com- 
pacted from materials with high 
melting points (such as tantalum) 
can be sintered in a cold wall, 
resistance heated furnace which can 
operate up to 4000° F. 

The unit also is suitable for other 
heat treating operations in experi- 
mental work or small scale produc- 
tion. 

Within the vacuum retort, which 
is 20 in. in diameter and 20 in. 
deep, is a hot zone 3!/ in. in di- 
ameter and 61% in. deep. It is 
produced by a resistance heated, 
radiant cylinder. Hot zones of 
varying sizes can be interchanged 
within the retort. 


For more information, write F. J. 
Stokes Corp., 5500 Tabor Rad., 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


Carbide Drill Eliminates 


Annealing, Distortion 


IF YOU’VE been getting distortion 
and annealing when drilling hard- 
ening steel up to Rockwell C65, you 
need a chip-cutting drill designed 
to handle those jobs. 

Called Hi-Roc, the tool is solid 
carbide and has a special drill point 
and flute form. It eliminates heat 
damage to the work. 

Using a flood of water soluble 
coolant, the drill can be fed up to 
2 ipm in Rockwell C60 material. Ex- 
tensive tests on hardened sheets, 


such as VascoJet and Thermold J, 
have proved the tools drill accurate, 
on-size holes in production. 

For more information, write M. A. 
Ford Mfg. Co., Inc., 1545 Rocking- 
ham Rd., Davenport, Iowa. 


Sandblaster Is Versatile 


A DOUBLE-DUTY sandblasting 
cabinet has two ceramic-nozzled 
blast guns: A fixed gun allows the 
operator free use of both hands 
when holding objects to be blasted; 
the other is a handgun especially 
useful for cleaning small articles, 
crevices, angles, and heavy objects. 

The cabinet has a strong perfo- 
rated steel floor which screens the 
abrasive prior to automatic recy- 
cling. For more information, write 
Cyclone Sandblast Equipment Co., 
42 Clara St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 


Air Hoist Spot Loads 


FOR those overhead handling jobs 
where you need variable hoisting 
and lowering speeds plus close load 
spotting control, consider the new 
line of air powered hoists introduced 
by Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

Available in 1000 and 2000 lb ca- 
pacities in link and roller chain 
models, the air hoists are ideal for 
explosive atmospheres or dusty con- 
ditions. 

Positive load control is assured by 
a mechanical motor brake which 
works through reduction gearing to 
the motor. When air power is shut 
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off, the brake locks automatically. 
For more information, write Yale 
Materials Handling Div., Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., 11000 Roosevelt 
Blvd., Philadelphia 15, Pa. 


Counter Is Portable 


THIS electronic counter (Model 
1000-B) is built for laboratory, pro- 
duction, and processing counting 
needs. It fills the gap between 
slower electromechanical units and 
elaborate, high speed multidecade 
units. 


Capable of counting 12,000 units 
a minute, the device can take its 
input from photoelectric cells, mag- 
netic pickups, or contact closures. 

For more information, write Per- 
formance Measurements Co., 15301 
W. McNichols, Detroit 35, Mich. 


Milling Machine Built 
For Light and Medium Work 


HERE’s a bed type milling machine 
for light and medium production 
work that provides the dependa- 
bility, accuracy, and versatility you 
need. 

Emphasis in the design is on 
oversize, heavy components, includ- 
ing heavy duty saddles and steel 
bases. 

The machine comes in _ three 
models: Model 1A for economy on 
small lot production work; Model 
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PLASTIC PIPE 


A full line of flexible and rigid 
plastic pipe and tubing in all com- 


mercial resins, in sizes from 1%” to 
4” OD. Fittings, cements and valves 
available from stock. Write for 
detailed literature. 


SHAFTING 


Top quality shafting made of Monel, 
Tobin Bronze or Tempaloy. Originally 
developed for boats and other marine 
use, these shafts have gained wide indus- 
trial use in pumps and other machinery 
Operating in corrosive atmospheres, 
Literature available. 


SSS 


WELDING FITTINGS 


Stainless Steel forged welding fit- 
tings are stocked in I.P.S. sizes from 
1%” to 12” for Schedule 5S, 10S, 
40S and 80S Pipe. All conventional 
shapes are on hand. Welding fittings 
are also stocked in Aluminum, 
Monel, Nickel and Inconel. Litera- 
ture available. 


NON-SKID 

ALUMINUM TREAD PLATE 
Providing amazing gripping power 
(either oily or dry) this lightweight, 
corrosion resistant Alcoa product 
has a tough abrasive (fused alumi- 
num oxide) rolled right into an 
aluminum base plate for longer 
wear. Available in four thicknesses 
—0.125”, 0.188”, 0.250” and 0.375” 
Write for descriptive booklet. 


DISSIMILAR METALS 
WELDING WIRE 
A new item introduced at the 1958 
Welding Show, Inco-Weld “A” Wire 
is a single product for inert gas 
welding of most combinations of 
dissimilar alloys. Technical Service 
and complete literature on request. 


These “’Plus Items” and many more are available in addition to a wide 
selection of corrosion-resistant sheet, rod and tube. 

All told, there are more than 20,000 items distributed and serviced by 
Whitehead. All are available, off-the-shelf, from the nine Whitehead Metal 
“Supermarkets.” All are the products of such leading producers as Alcoa, 
Anaconda, Inco & Crucible Steel to name just a few. 

When you call Whitehead you get fast service, and frank, unbiased help 
in selection. Technical service when you need it. Add it up and you’ll find 


it pays to call 


Other Offices and 
Warehouses: 
PHILADELPHIA ¢ BUFFALO 
HARRISON, N. J. © CAMBRIDGE, 
MASS. * SYRACUSE « BALTIMORE 
ROCHESTER * WINDSOR, CONN. 


303 West 10th Street ¢ N. Y. 14, N. Y. 


Howard Beacham | 
tripled wheel life, 


Howard Beacham has been a Bay State 
Abrasive Engineer for fifteen years and his 
total experience is double that. He’s worked 
on grinding problems that have involved 
every type of metal in jobs as tiny as mini- 
ature bearings and as big as the world’s 
largest air compressors and steam turbines. 
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cut dressing frequency in half 
at New Process Gear 


The closer you get to automation, the more it hurts to have production interrupted. 
That was the principal problem at Chrysler’s New Process Gear Division where 
semi-automatic grinding of flats on truck transmission shafts was halted by wheel 
dressings every eleven pieces. 

The three competitive wheels used in this simultaneous ‘‘cam grinding’’ operation 
wore down so fast they had to be replaced every week. And, on top of that, an 
alarming number of shafts were being cracked during the grinding operation. 

Bay State’s Howard Beacham was called in on the job. He specified a trio of Bay 
State wheels that produced really spectacular results. 

Production jumped to twenty-five perfect shafts per dressing and wheel life 
went up to three full weeks. Finish was excellent, too. 

Why not talk to your own Bay State representative next time you have a grinding 
problem? Like Howard Beacham he’s a trained specialist. Better grinding at lower 
cost... that is his business. 


Operator Henry Kotas runs 
grinder equipped with one 
24 x 1-21/32 x 12 and two 
24 x 1-3/4 x 12 Bay State 
wheels. The three wheels § 
simultaneously grind flats 
on main shaft for 5-speed 
truck transmission. 


(Above) Manufacturing En- 
gineer Wiley Bell and Plant 
Superintendent Nelson Fisk 
examine finished truck 
transmission shaft. 


BAY STATE 
ABRASIVES 


Bay State Abrasive Products Co., Westboro, Massachusetts. 
In Canada: Bay State Abrasive Products Co., (Canada) Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 
Branch Offices: Bristol, Conn., Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh. Distributors: All principal cities. 
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8323-MF | | | MAY-FRA! J 
LITTLE 


TOSTLER 
ae pare 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


versatile 
low cost 
conveyor 


Here’s an amazing conveyor unit priced 
within reach of virtually every manufac- 
turer! Little Hustler conveyors elimi- 
nate costly manual handling... provide 
maximum flexibility for handling all 
types of small parts, stampings and 
assemblies between operating stations. 
Fully portable and easily adjustable, 
Little Hustlers are ideal for applica- 
tions where working heights and layouts 
are subject to frequent change. To meet 
the varied demands of industry, May- 
Fran produces three basic models in 

: - lengths, widths and drives to meet 
INSTANTLY ADJUSTABLE individual operating requirements. All 
are available with belts of Neoprene- 
impregnated cotton, metal or cotton 
cleated-belting and wire-mesh belts. 
Parts-trap and side guards shown above 
are optional, 


INFINITELY VARIABLE 


For complete information 


... write for your 
me RAN copy of May-Fran 
Bulletin MF-2-413. 


ENGINEERING, INC. CONVEYORS: 


1725 Clarkstone Road © Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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1B with hydraulic feed, for longer 
production runs; and Model IC for 
low production and toolroom work. 


You have a choice of two tables 
on IB and IC models—9 13/16 
x62. inssor 9 16/1 6extoZs ine or 
more information, write Producto 
Machine Co., 990 Housatonic Ave., 
Bridgeport 1, Conn. 


Tilter Handles Big Drums 


YOU can lift, stack, and pour liq- 
uids from 1000 Ib drums easily with 
the Drum Tilter made by Big Joc 
Mfg. Co. 


Suited for movement in and out 
of narrow aisles, the truck permits 
tilting the drum to any angle and 
holding in that position any length 
of time. 

Battery powered with a hydraulic 
lift, the Drum Tilters are available 
in various lifting heights. For more 


information, write Big Joe Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, III. 


Speed of Spring Coiler 
Matched to Assembly Line 


HERE is an automatic spring coiler 
which can be adapted to the speed 
of assembly line production. The 
standard model can coil 40 to 280 
in. a minute. Addition of a spe- 
cial worm gear will permit speeds 
of 160 to 1120 in. a minute. 


The coiler can handle round wire 
from 0.005 to 0.040 in. in diameter 
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without special equipment or arbors. 
It coils springs with 0.045 in. min- 
imum ID to 114 in. OD. Adjust- 
ments for pitch, diameter, and 
length of spring can be made in a 
matter of seconds. 

For wire shapes other than 
round (square, oval, flat, plastic 
coated, or enamel wire), special 
tooling is required. For more in- 
formation, write Special Machinery 
Div., Perkins Machine & Gear Co., 
West Springfield, Mass. 


Mill Has Hydraulic Feed 


OPERATION of the hydraulic sys- 
tem on the Hydromill is foolproof 
and provides positive feed. It has 
only three main parts for quick and 
easy service, and provides change- 
over on feeds in less than | minute. 


The table has a working surface 
of 8 x 25 in., a longitudinal travel 
of 12 in., and a transverse travel of 
8 in. With a standard 1!/, hp, 1140 
rpm motor, the spindle has ten 
speeds, from 75 to 2700 rpm. Feed 
ranges from 0 to 600 ipm. 

The Hydromill will take a 7 in. 
diameter cutter under the overarm. 
For more information, write North- 
ern Illinois Machinists, Crystal Lake 
Road, McHenry, III. 


Cutting Fluid for Use 
With Carbides Ups Output 


BY PERMITTING a one-third in- 
crease in the work feed rate, a 
water-soluble cutting fluid for use 
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Whatever Your Field 
Check DE-STA-CO 


for Stampings with the Plus 


ELECTRICAL 
ELECTRONIC 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 


HEATING—COOLING 


HARDWARE 
AUTOMOTIVE 
AIRCRAFT 


DE-STA-CO-—stampings since 
1915—today THE name in 
toggle clamps 


De-Sta-Co has been recognized for over 
25 years for its leadership in the field of 
production clamping devices. Today, our 
engineers are creating improved and special 
toggle clamps to meet your specialized 
production problems in every field. Over 130 
models, types and sizes, stocking distributors 
everywhere. Send for catalog. 


Our range of stamping production has made De-Sta-Co known as 
an important source from coast to coast. We’re regular suppliers 
to the most widely diverse industries—electrical, electronic, 
photographic—refrigeration, heating and ventilating—hardware, 
automotive, aircraft. All of these require top quality—and we take 
off our hats to none—but in addition to quality they want De-Sta- 
Co’s other pluses: service, integrity, modern equipment, second 
operation facilities, ample inventories of all common and many 
unusual materials. Our know-how is as extensive as you'll find 
in the business and the big pluses we give you gratis! 

Next time, check with De-Sta-Co for stampings, prices and 
PLUSES! Prints, samples or detailed letter will get you fast 
results. Qualified representatives from coast to coast. Write for 
the name of the De-Sta-Co man in your area. 


De-Sta-Co is widely known for toggle clamps, stamp- 
ings, precision washers, spacers, shims, shim and 
feeler stock, blower housings and marine specialties. 


DETROIT STAMPING COMPANY 


359 MIDLAND AVENUE ec DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 


PERFORATED 
MATERIALS 


for Industrial or Decorative Uses 


Square holes 


THOUSANDS H & K facilities enable the perforating 
OF of all metals, wood, plastics and cloth 


DIFFERENT fabrics. Perforated materials can be 
PATTERNS furnished in sheets, coils, rolls or 
AVAILABLE plates. Fabricating services include 
shearing, rolling, welding and forming. 
Slots 
Perforated metal can be ordered with 
special finishes: aluminum—color ano- 
dized or brushed and lacquer finish; 
steel—painted, chrome plated, enam- 
eocccccce eled, japanned or other baked-on fin- 
©OOGOOeeeee 6 . 
Rane ieics ish. Decorative patterns can be em- 
bossed if requested. age 
Many patterns in steel sheets (indus- Nek AGENT 
trial or decorative) are in stock at our Valse baer 
warehouses. Send for H & K Stock ge 9 
List Brochure. Se ntealUader 
Oulone holes “Perforated Metals" 


Write to nearest H & K office today—for General Catalog 


THE s & = 
J-Jarrington ing 
PERFORATING CO. INC. 
New York Office and Warehouse 


118 Liberty Street - 
New York, New York 


Chicago Office and Warehouse °* 


5627 Fillmore Street 
Chicago 44, Illinois 


., Decorative patterns 


ARONSON 
Offers You Over 200 PROVEN 


d Stock Models 
parr POSITIONERS 


*POSITIONEERED” 


to your exact Requirements 


Patented 


Aronson TracTred (T.M. Reg.) Turning Rolls for thin-walled 
heavy cylindrical work to 27 tons capacity. Zero to 100 IPM 
turning speed and Built-In Grounding. 


Aronson Universal Balance 
Positioners (T.M. Reg.) 
position your weldments 
effectively, instantly for 
downhand welding. 
Capacities to 2000 Ibs. 


eae Heavy Duty Precision Built Rubber and Steel Tired 


Turning and Pipe Rolls, 100% overload protected. 
Capacities to 600 Tons. 


Model D Gear Driven Positioners. 
Compact, Precise, Rugged. 
Capacities to 1000 Ibs 


Fully Automatic Gear Driven Posi- 
tioners, featuring Geared Elevation, 
135° Tilting and Variable cr 
Constant Speed Rotation. 
Capacities to 350,000 Ibs. 


Mae 


Rugged Head and Tail Stock for positioning 
bulky weldments between centers. Table 
Backup for Zero Deflection, Magnetic 
Braking. Capacities to 160,000 Ibs. 
Geared Elevation Optional. 


Heavy Duty Floor Turntables with 

Precision speed control and Mag- 

netic Braking, used for welding, 

burning, X-raying, etc. Capacities 

to 120,000 Ibs., various heights 
and speeds. 


Bench Turntable Automatic Posi- 
tioners with Mercury Grounding. 
Capacities to 500 Ibs. 


eS cli MaGhte COMPANY 


ARCADE, NEW YORK 


Quality POSITIONERS by 
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with throwaway carbide inserts can 
boost production rates 25 per cent. 

The manufacturer says over-all 
improvements in production and 
costs as high as 40 per cent have 
been realized with certain high al- 
loy steels. 

The fluid is prepared by diluting 
Dromus Oil E with 20 parts of 
water. The mixture acts as a su- 
percoolant and protects carbide 
tools against breakage resulting from 
thermal shock. The fluid produces 
cool chips, permits close dimension- 
al tolerances, produces a bright sur- 
face finish, and is rust resistant. 

For more information, write Shell 
Oil Co., 50 W. 50th St., New York 
2OSINUY. 


Fluid Abrasive Unit 
Finishes Paired Parts 


PAIRED components, such as con- 
necting rods and caps, which must 
be deburred together can be fin- 
ished in the Mechamatic unit, No. 
MM-4-8. 


Parts are mounted on air-operated 
spindle fixtures, which rotate in a 


fluid abrasive mass. The fluid 
abrasive simulates a form fitting 
grinding wheel, regardless of the 
shape of the part. Fixtures travel 
at 300 to 600 sfpm; On a l-minute 
cycle, the machine will produce 480 
pieces an hour. 


The Mechamatic process is auto- 
matic except for loading and unload- 
ing of parts. For more information, 
write Mecha-Finish Corp., P. O. 
Box 308, Sturgis, Mich. 
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Write directly to the company for a copy 


Thermowell. Material Guide 
A 4-page chart tells how to select the 
right Thermowell material for over 325 


temperature measuring applications. Ther- 
mo Electric Co. Inc., Saddle Brook, N. J. 


Copper Alloy Listing 

A 14-page booklet gives the nominal 
composition, available forms, mechanical 
and physical properties of wrought copper 
and copper-base alloys. Metals Div., West- 
ern Brass Sales, Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., East Alton, Ill. 


Cobalt Data Sheet 


A 5-page booklet gives information on 
electrical, magnetic, mechanical, and high 
temperature properties; transformations; 
diffusion; solubilities of oxygen; and hot 
hardness. Cobalt Information Center, Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute, 505 King Ave., 
Columbus 1, Ohio. 


Guide to Portable Elevators 


“The Portable Elevator for Vertical Ma- 
terial Handling,” a 25-page booklet, gives 
data on how to select portable elevators 
and reviews various types. Association of 
Lift Truck & Portable Elevator Manufac- 
turers, 1 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 
Dob as 


How To Cut Milling Costs 

“Winning Combinations That Reduce 
the Cost of Chips,’ Booklet V-68, dis- 
cusses facts on milling and boring opera- 
tions, such as the importance of matching 
cutters to machine and work and factors 
affecting tool selection. Cutter Div., Inger- 
soll Milling Machine Co., 505 Fulton Ave., 
Rockford, Ill. 


Introduction to Handling 

“The Basic Concepts of Industrial Ma- 
terial Handling” tells what handling is, 
what its costs are, what its objectives are, 
and how proper equipment is selected. 
Educational Div., Material Handling In- 
stitute Inc., 1 Gateway Center, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 


Data on 18-8 Stainless 

This 8-page folder covers analyses, cor- 
rosion and oxidation resistance, high and 
low temperature characteristics, physical 
and mechanical properties. Folder TDC- 
190. Tubular Products Div., Babcock & 
Wilcox Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Gas Pressure Regulators 

A 36-page catalog covers a line of cyl- 
inder, manifold, and station pressure regu- 
lators for welding, cutting, and heating 
gases. Flow and pressure specifications, 
inlet and outlet dimensions are given 
for each unit. Air Reduction Sales Co., a 
division of Air Reduction Co. Inc., 150 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, Ny Y. 
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When you need 52100 steel bars and tubes go 
direct to Peterson....world’s largest stocks. NOTE: 
For better machineability specify leaded bars. 


32100 


PETERSON 


STEELS, INC. 


Union, New Jersey * Detroit, Michigan ° Chicago, Illinois 
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ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
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NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 


A SUBSIDIARY OF COMPANY 


PRODUCTS OF 
ACME-NEWPORT STEEL 


Hot Rolled Steel in Coil 

Hot Rolled Pickled Steel in Coil 
Hot Rolled Sheets 

Hot Rolled Pickled Sheets 

Cold Rolled Steel in Coil (fu// hard only) 
Cold Rolled Sheets 

Alloy Sheets and Plates 

Plates (56" and lighter) 
Electrical Sheets 

Electric Weld Line Pipe 

Spiral Welded Pipe 


Market Outlook 


Mills Boost Output as Orders Pour in 


STEELMAKING operations could top 90 per cent 
of capacity during a few weeks of the first half. 
Second quarter operations may average 85 per 
cent. 

That’s the liberal view in the industry. Some 
of the more conservative, such as Chairman Roger 
M. Blough of U. S. Steel Corp., believe the in- 
dustry will operate at 75 to 80 per cent during 
the first two quarters, with higher output in the 
second. 

Last week’s orders were the best in about two 
years. Several mills booked tonnage in excess of 
capacity. Backlogs mounted even though steel- 
makers boosted their operations 5.5 points to 78 
per cent of capacity. Production was about 2,212,- 
000 net tons of steel for ingots and castings, the 
largest of any week since June 10, 1957. January’s 
output was about 9.3 million ingot tons, highest 
in 19 months. 


BUYERS STOCK UP— Although the United 
Steelworkers haven’t spelled out their contract de- 
mands, they’ve launched an advertising campaign 
for “$1 billion in new money.” That’s enough to 
convince most steel buyers that they’re in for a 
long, hard summer. Since their stockpiles aren’t 
big enough to sustain current operations, they'll 
have a hard time laying up much of a surplus. 
Inventory rebuilding fever is high in almost all 
industries, but it’s especially evident among the 
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lieved that cold-rolled sheets are next in line. 
Some mills will slap controls on stainless sheets 
and strip during the second quarter. 


BARS AND PLATES GAIN— Demand for hot- 
rolled and cold-finished bars is on the upswing, 
thanks to automotive buying, but mills still have 
a lot of open capacity. Although flats are in tight- 
er supply, most items are still available on short 
notice. Customers release their orders so late in 
the month that it’s almost impossible for mills 
to work them into rolling cycles. 

Plates are perking up moderately in the Mid- 
west as fabricators replenish their inventories. 
Deliveries may tighten during the second quarter 
if railroads and line pipe manufacturers take big- 
ger tonnages. Although floods played havoc with 
steel production in some areas (see Page 48), 
theyll contribute to the plate resurgence. Many 
bridges and barges are in need of repair. 


CORPORATION'S BACKLOG— U. S. Steel’s 
order backlogs stood at 4.4 million tons on Dec. 
31, 1958, higher than they were on June 30 or 
Sept. 30, but still below the 4.9 million tons at the 
end of 1957. 


WHERE TO FIND MARKETS & PRICES 


automotive, farm implement, and appliance manu- News Prices News Prigat 
Bars, Merchant 119 127 Ofesvewte ores 120 133 
facturers. eee 

Reinforcing . ... 128 Pig Iron .... 143 132 
AUTOMAKERS LAY PLANS— Following the Bridge Costs.. 118 ... Bilings gues tae i: 
pattern set by Ford, Chrysler Corp. will start ex- Boiler Tubes.. ...  * Ploteso.ascaee 119127 
panding its steel inventory in March. (It’s believed Clod Steel... ... 131 Plating Material... 143 

to have a 25 or 30 day supply of flat-rolled ma- Coke Sou seraery aes a3 Prestressed 
> Coal Chemicals. ... 133 Strand ..... ..- 130 
terial.) Fisher Body Div. of General Motors won't ae BRUNA Ss 2 
comment on the report that it’s aiming at a 60 Bie ere hon wie Peet ne 
day inventory by June 30. Company officials say orn. open ae Ae (0) eee 
they have enough sheets in stock to last about Scrap! Pricest eee) 1137, Retrectoring a Makentag 
two and a half weeks. They contemplate an “or- Comparisons . ... 125 Serio ieee 197. 138 
derly” buildup as production schedules increase. Contracts Placed 121 Semifinished . ... 127 
: Contracts Pend. 121 ... Service Centers 124 132 
SHEETS IN TIGHT SUPPLY—Sheet mill prod- Electrodes tun een 133 Sheets ....... 119 128 
ucts are in strong demand in all sections of the Pastenete? a cite 130 OR Sh he ans 
country. Chicago steelmakers are booked through Ferroalloys ... ... 134 stainlesss Stacken Tio Lite 
the first quarter on cold-rolled, galvanized, and Fivotspan esc: 2a) 133 Strip=s area here 119 129 
enameling stock. They expect to be sold out Footnotes .... ... 130 Structurals ... 120 127 
through June. At Philadelphia, deliveries on cold- (ppeUec T Siecle cee (oS Tin Mill Prod.. 120 129 
rolled sheets are running into late April and May. coe pe ee e Tool Stecluntie 2e.4 "131 
Hot-rolled products, readily available in the past, re eit erate oe 78 Ueiec bye Ron pie 


are also feeling the squeeze. Eastern mills are 
quoting six weeks’ delivery. Coated products have 
been on allocation for several weeks, and it’s be- 


*Current prices were published in the Jan. 5 issue and will 
appear in subsequent issues. 
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WHICH ONES WILL LAST (and last, and last!)? 
THOSE MADE OF WEIRKOTE® ZINC-COATED STEEL! 


Steel tubing that’s protected against corrosion even under the most trying circumstances. 
Steel tubing that’s easily fabricated to meet the most exacting specifications. 


That’s what you get in tubing made of Weirkote zinc-coated steel ! 


Weirkote’s zinc coating—applied by the continuous process throughout, and so uniformly 
that every square inch is protected—is skin-tight. There's absolutely no flaking or 
peeling no matter how tortuous the crimping, twisting or other stresses of fabrication. 
In fact, Weirkote can be worked to the very limits of the steel itself. 


The use of Weirkote can eliminate the need for any further coating process after fabri- WEIRTON STEEL | 
cation. Its tight zinc coating is completely intact and remains so during fabrication and COMPANY | 
on the job. Weirkote zinc-coated steel tubing is particularly suited for jobs where weather WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA | 
is a factor to be taken into consideration. 


a division of 


Take a good long look at the possibilities and advantages of using Weirkote zinc-coated ;, 
steel to meet your tubing requirements. For the complete story on Weirkote and how it NATIONAL STEEL aly CORPORATION | 
can help you, write Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, West Virginia. 
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QUARTERLY SURVEY 


MILL PRODUE TS 


Buildup 


Buyers of all products are adding to their stocks. 
trend to continue in second quarter. 


- HOT-ROLLED CARBON. Bi ru a 
COLD-FINISHED BARS... . 
H& CR SHEETS, STRIP... 2... 
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FIGURES are percentages of respondents to STEEL’s quarterly survey. 
COLOR UNDERSCORED figures show how most respondents reported. 


Look for 
Some firms are antic- 


ipating a steel strike next summer 


THE TABLE above shows a major 
reason why steelmakers expect a 
strong first half. A large segment 
of steel buyers will add to their in- 
ventories in the next three months. 
Their comments indicate that the 
buildup will extend to midyear. 
Uptrends in inventories should 
also boost sales of copper, brass, and 
aluminum. Many buyers will in- 
crease their stocks this quarter. 


e Where Inventories Gain—Hot- 
rolled bars, hot and cold rolled 
sheets, strip and plates are the lead- 
ing items, STEEL’s survey of mill 
product buyers shows. Small fabri- 
cators are leading the trend. 
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Steel inventories have gained 
gradually over the last three 
months. Some 21 per cent of re- 
spondents to STEEL’s survey say 
their stocks are larger than they 
were three months ago; 18 per cent 
have lower inventories. Buyers 
agree that their buildup in the com- 
ing three months will far exceed 
the quarter pace. 


e Why Stocks Grow—A midwest- 
ern supplier of auto parts told STEEL 
that he is adding to his supply of 
welded tubes, cold-finished bars, 
and sheets because: “We have to 
have metal for parts when Detroit 
wants them, or a competitor will 


of Inventories Continues 


get the order. Normally, we keep 
steel inventories at a ten-day level. 
We will need steel on hand to sup- 
ply automakers in July and August 
even if a steel strike begins July 1. 
We are starting to buy extra steel. 
We will warehouse it until it’s 
needed.” 


A collet manufacturer adds: “We 
trimmed inventories for financial 
purposes in the last quarter of 1958. 
We're beginning to worry about a 
possible steel strike. As a result, 
well buy more bars than we need 
in the first half of 1959.” 


e Deliveries Are Lengthening— 
Many steel buyers who plan to 
strengthen their inventories share 
that view. Others say they'll add 
to stocks because delivery periods 
are lengthening. About 1 in 5 
buyers of galvanized sheets and |! 
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in 10 purchasers of heavy plates 
complain about deliveries. Several 
purchasers are dissatisfied with de- 
liveries of light plates, structural 
shapes, aluminum forgings, stainless 
steel castings, seamless tubes, and 
aluminum coated steel. 

Inventories of several products 
are low in terms of current needs. 
About 3 in 10 buyers of sheets have 
less on hand than they’ll need in 30 
days. 

Most buyers who think their 
stocks are too low say they'll be up 
to the desired level by May. As 


an Indiana purchaser comments: 
“We'll have our inventories where 
we want them in three months.” 

Third quarter buying trends will 
be determined by labor negotiations. 
If steel and aluminum mills are 
closed by prolonged strikes, metal- 
workers will consume the materials 
they added in first half. 

Suppliers of parts to a few reces- 
sion-hit industries continue to pare 
inventories. A firm selling equip- 
ment to railroads will cut its stocks 
of plates for at least three months. 
Says this firm’s purchasing agent: 


NEW STAR in the MILLER 
GOLD STAR LINE 


The revolutionary de welding performance achieved by 


the new Miller Gold Star transformer, completely sealed, 


semimetallic rectifier and weld stabilized circuit is now 


available in the SRH models. Developed specifically to 
save room, the SRH is only 30%” high, offers 200, 300 
and 400 ampere machines ideally designed for stacking or 


paralleling in minimum space. 


Complete particulars on the new Miller 
GOLD STAR SRH will be sent promptly on request. 


: : | 
Gwe B } le B® ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
Distributed in-Canada by Canadian Liquid Air Co. Utd., Montreal © APPLETON : WI SCONSIN 


“Decreases in sales have made our 
inventories too large.” About 9 per 
cent of the buyers of cold-rolled 
sheets and 5 per cent of cold-fin- 
ished bar buyers consider their 
stocks too high for comfort. 


¢ No Inventory Problem — Over- 
stocks won’t be a problem to sellers 
of most steel and nonferrous items. 
Only 3 per cent of all buyers say 
they have “too much” in inven- 
tory. As recently as three months 
ago (STEEL, Nov. 3, 1958, p. 107), 
1 in 5 buyers reported that he had 
an oversupply in at least one prod- 
uct. 


Design Detail Standards 
Will Cut Bridge Costs 


Increased standardization of de- 
sign details can result in less costly 
highway bridges, says James M. 
Straub, president, Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works, Pittsburgh. 


Urging adoption of widely tested 
items recommended as standard by 
federal, state, and county highway 
groups, Mr. Straub, who is first 
vice president of the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction, says 
such standards include bearings, 
diaphragms, drains, expansion joints, 
railings, and composite shear con- 
nectors. 

Steel lends itself to standardiza- 
tion, and various items introduced 
by the industry have already done 
much to modify costs, speed de- 
liveries, and simplify _ bridge- 
building. Numerous detail designs 
are available for economical fabrica- 
tion and duplication to meet re- 
quirements of loading, span, struc- 
ture type, and site conditions. 

Because steelmaking capacity has 
increased 61 per cent over its po- 
tential at the end of World War 
II, the industry’s ability to produce 
structural shapes is now at a record 
8 million tons annually. Mr. Straub 
also points out that fabricating ca- 
pacity is at a record high. 

Orders for fabricated items, 
mainly bridges, to be completed this 
year for the national highway pro- 
gram, will total more than | million 
tons. 

Mr. Straub presented his views at 
a meeting of the American Road 
Builders Association. 
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Stainless Steel... 


Stainless Steel Prices, Page 131 


A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, is 
the latest producer to join the ranks 
of those advancing prices on stain- 
less bars, billets, and wire. Its in- 
crease of 334 per cent, effective Jan. 
22, is in line with those of other 
makers. 


Steel Bars ... 


Bar Prices, Page 127 


Demand for hot-rolled carbon 
bars is improving, but productive 
capacity is accommodating require- 
ments without strain. The problem 
in the case of bars is that custo- 
mers are releasing their orders too 
close to rolling cycles. 

Mills expect a bulge in demand 
next quarter as consumers rush or- 
ders onto mill books in hope of get- 
ting in substantial tonnage before 
a midyear steel strike. Inventories 
of most consumers are down, and 
expectations are some of them will 
begin building up their stocks soon 
—notably those in automotive work. 
Some of the heaviest orders being 
received by makers are on defense 
account. 

Requirements for cold-finished 
bars have been increasing of late, 
but they still lag behind hot-rolled 


volume. 


Sheets, Strip... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 128 & 129 


Such a rush is on for sheet ton- 
nage, as consumers seek to build 
up inventories, that producers prac- 
tically are allocating their produc- 
tion. They don’t use the naked 
term, but “informal allocation” is 
more frequently heard since de- 
mand has expanded to the point 
producers find it necessary to pro- 
tect themselves and their regular 
customers. 

Through informal allocations, 
the mills make sure that tonnages 
sought by consumers are consistent 
with customers’ buying practices in 
1958 and 1957. 

Most makers say deliveries, par- 
ticularly of cold-rolled sheets, now 
extend into April and May. Ship- 
ments of hot-rolled products also 
are stretching out, now running to 
six weeks. 

One large producer, with plants 
at various points, says that over the 
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last two weeks or so demand has 


been developing at an explosive 


rate. There’s no question now that 
the rush is on to build up inven- 
tories against a possible midyear in- 
terruption in shipments due to a 
steel strike. 


Plates ... 
Plate Prices, Page 127 


The market outlook for plates is 
sparked by a noticeable pickup in 
bookings and a slight extension in 


deliveries. Shipments have been 
shoved into March in some instances 
in the East as hedge buying against 
a midyear steel strike begins to be 
felt. 


Particularly significant is a re- 
port from Texas that a leading dis- 
trict mill is swamped with plate 
orders and is planning to institute’ 
some form of allocation for April, 
May, and June deliveries. 

Pittsburgh mills are also booking 
more orders, but they still can take 


® 
WYieokold stainless steel 


soars with 


on first 
full range flight! 


U.S. missile program one 
step nearer to complete op- 
erational capability. 


On the evening of November 28, 
1958, a 100-ton ATLAS lifted from 
its pad at Cape Canaveral and arched 
majestically into the heavens. 30 
minutes later its nose cone shot into 
the Atlantic, marking the first suc- 
cessful completion of its fully-pro- 
grammed distance of 6300 statute 
miles. 

The main part of the ATLAS 
ucture is literally a huge fuel tank, 
*. shell of which is thin gauge 
-oRold stainless steel. Impor- 
ctors in selection of stainless 
the outer skin of the ATLAS 


tures, resistance to cor- 
fuels and good work- 


ss skin, supplied ex- 
shington Steel, re- 
y close control of 
erties and gauge 
are regularly pro- 
Jashington Steel’s 
th precision roll- 


NOW IN ORBIT! 


4¥% ton third stage 
118 to 625 mile altitude 
December 18, 1958 
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care of all the business coming to 
them. 


Forward buying is held back in 
New England by the absence of 
large tonnage projects. But there 
has been a mild pickup in built-up 
plate girder volume in the district, 
and the outlook for larger tank ton- 
nage is promising. 


Structural Shapes ... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 127 


Structural steel bookings in De- 
cember totaled 196,510 tons, 40 per 


cent greater than in the like month 
of 1957, reports the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction. De- 
cember tonnage was 19 per cent 
below November’s, but it marked 
the seventh consecutive month book- 
ings exceeded those in the compa- 
rable period of the preceding year. 


Total bookings during 1958 were 
2,773,444 tons, a drop of 10 per 
cent from 1957’s 3,073,179 tons. 
However, bookings during the last 
half of the year were over 247,000 
tons greater than during the first 
half, and 350,000 tons better than 


_ ible Couplings. These. 
_ couplings are open f 
tion while running. 
“They will protect your 
ment and extend the li 
your machines. 
Properly installed and opera- 
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— shou 


d last a lifetime. 
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ted within rated conditions, _ 
Thomas Flexible Couplings 


Write for Engineering Catalog 51A 


THOMAS FLEXIBLE COUPLING COMPANY 


WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 


UNDER LOAD and MISALIGNMENT 
ONLY THOMAS FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
OFFER ALL THESE ADVANTAGES: 


>} Freedom from Backlash 
} Torsional Rigidity 
) Free End Float 


} Smooth Continuous Drive with 
Constant Rotational Velocity 


» Visual Inspection While 
in Operation 


) Original Balance for Life 
» No Lubrication 

> No Wearing Parts 

> No Maintenance 


| 


in the corresponding six months of 
1957. 

December shipments amounted to 
266,600 tons, slightly under the pre- 
vious month’s total, and 17 per cent 
below that in the corresponding 
month of 1957. Total shipments for 
1958 were 3,664,247 tons, only 12 
per cent below the record tonnage 
shipped in the preceding year. 


Tin Plate ... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 129 

Producers of tin plate expect full 
order books during the first half of 
this year. Demand is strong. With- 
in the next couple of months, re- 
quirements will go up sharply as 
canmakers prepare for summer 
food packs. Most makers describe 
the present market as “tight,” with 
orders developing at a faster rate 
in the Midwest than had been ex- 
pected. 


Steel Ingot Output Falls 
24 Per Cent During 1958 


Steel ingot production in 1958 to- 
taled 85,254,885 net tons, reports 
the American Iron & Steel Institute. 
That’s about 2000 tons less than 
the preliminary figure reported 
early in January. It compares with 
112,714,996 tons in 1957, and the 
record 117,036,085 tons in 1955. 

Of the year’s output, 5,727,202 
net tons were alloy steel (other than 
stainless), compared with 7,864,904 
the preceding year. Stainless pro- 
duction amounted to 895,119 net 
tons, vs. 1,046,919 tons in 1957. 

Production by states for Decem- 


ber: 
Steel Production by States—December, 1958 


(Net tons) 
December, 12 Months, 
By State: 1958 1958 


Massachusetts, Rhode 


Island, Connecticut. 8,025 157,182 
ING Wa MIOLK:. ©..afereccveonie tars 414,175 4,011,965 
Pennsylvania ........ 2,011,082 20,847,137 
New Jersey, Delaware, 

Maryland!) Seesceu 566,039 6,344,254 
Virginia, W. Virginia, 

Kentucky, Tennessee 404,832 3,953,452 
Georgia, Alabama, 

MUISSISSIPDI Ge Sei e)ere)s 334,745 3,515,781 
ORIG SE patric: 1,481,290 13,772,420 
Indiana . 1,343,246 12,627,795 
1 aor ey ance erica ae 708,471 6,946,104 
Michigan, Minnesota. 653,304 5,153,333 
Missouri, Oklahoma, 

Texas, Colorado... 328,160 3,331,478 
Utah, Washington, 

Oregon ace 202,284 2,058,298 
California Shea tee 254,869 2,535,686 

Otel Se sacle wreususpiorsets 8,710,522 85,254,885 


Data from the American Iron & Steel Institute. 


Iron Ore... 


Tron Ore Prices, Page 133 
Stripping and development opera- 
tions on an ore mine at the extreme 
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end of the Mesabi range in Minne- 
sota have been started by Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 
The Lind-Greenway mine should 
be an active producer of high grade 
beneficiated ore for many years. It’s 
expected to produce about 700,000 
gross tons yearly, about 10 per cent 
of J&L’s blast furnace requirements. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


11,250 tons, also 1165 tons of reinforcing bars, 
Washington State, two-level freeway bridge, 
Lake Washington ship canal, Seattle, to Al- 
lied Structural Co., Chicago, low at $6,- 
943,568 . 

6600 tons, convention hall, Chicago, to Ameri- 
can Bridge Div., U. S. Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. 

1200 tons, galvanized steel radar towers (53) 
to Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle; subcontract 
from Wayne Construction Co,, Seattle, gen- 
eral contractor at $1,428,665 to the U. 8. 
Air Force. 

1200 tons, reconstruction, Madison Ave. bridge, 
New York, through Melwood Construction 
Co., general contractor, to Schacht Steel Con- 
struction Inc., New York. 

1200 tons, state bridge work, Bethlehem Town- 
ship, New Jersey, to Schacht Steel Construc- 
tion Ine., New York. 

1200 tons, state bridgework, Susquehanna 
County, Pennsylvania, through Lycoming, 
Construction Co., Williamsport, Pa., to Harris 
Structural Steel Co., New York. 

1060 tons, state bridgework, Monroe County, 
New York, through Grow Construction Co. 
to American Bridge Div., U. S. Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. 

850 tons, building, Mohawk Valley Technical 
Institute, Utica, N. Y., through Gramercy 
Construction Co., to Bethlehem Construction 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

948 tons, state bridgework, Sullivan County, 
New York, through Merritt, Chapman & 
Scott Corp., New York, to City Iron Works, 
Wethersfield, Conn. 

715 tons, state bridgework, Ulster County, 
New York, through John Aborio Inc., general 
contractor, to Harris Structural Steel Co., 
New York. 

665 tons, Scandinavian Air Line terminal, Idle- 
wild Airport, Long Island, New York, 
through William L. Crow Construction Co., 
to White Plains Iron Works, Peekskill, N. Y. 

592 tons, six beam bridges, Susquehanna Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, through Lane Construction 
Co., Meriden, Conn., to Anthracite Bridge 
Co., Seranton, Pa. 

500 tons, structurals and bars, jail and public 
safety buildings, Miami, Fla., to Virginia 
Steel Co., Richmond, Va. (structurals), and 
Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis (bars); 
William A. Berbuesse Jr. Inc., Palm Beach, 
Fla., general contractor. 

467 tons, state bridgework, Nassau County, 
New York, through Hendrickson Bros., gen- 
eral contractor, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

450 tons, computer plant addition, General 
Electric Co., Phoenixville, Ariz., to Bethle- 
hem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., San Francisco. 

425 tons, juvenile court and detention home, 
Fulton County, Atlanta, Ga., to Steel 
Fabricators Inc., Cayce, S. C.; George A. 
Fuller Co., Atlanta, general contractor. 

370 tons, approaches to Hood Canal bridge, 
Washington State, to Leckenby Structural 
Steel Co., Seattle; General Construction Co., 
Seattle, general contractor. 

365 tons, state highway bridge, Montgomery 
City, N. Y., Arthur A. Johnson, general con- 
tractor, to City Iron Works, Wethersfield, 
Conn. 

360 tons, five-span stringer bridge, Seekonk, 
Mass., to City Iron Works, Wethersfield, 
Conn.; Campanella & Cardi Construction Co., 
Hillsgrove, R. I., general contractor. 

230 tons, state bridgework, Jefferson County, 
New York, through Lane Construction Co., 
general contractor, to City Iron Works, 
Wethersfield, Conn. 

220 tons, angles, General Stores Supply Office, 
Navy, Philadelphia, to Knoxville Iron Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

180 tons, overpass, King County, Washington 
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State, to Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle; 
Neukirch Construction Co., Seattle, general 
contractor. 


170 tons, state highway bridge, Augusta, Maine, 
to Bancroft & Martin Rolling Mills Co., 
South Portland, Maine; Reed & Reed, Wool- 
wich, Maine, general contractor. 

168 tons, angles, General Stores Supply Office, 
Navy, Philadelphia, to Bethlehem Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp., San Francisco. 

140 tons, plant building, High Voltage Engi- 
neering Co., Burlington, Mass., to Groisser 
& Shlager Iron Works, Somerville, Mass.; 
L. C. Blake Co., Quincy, Mass., general 
contractor. 

110 tons, Seattle’s Tolt River pipe bridge, to 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle; 
Willar Construction Co., Seattle, general 
contractor. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 
1500 tons, tunnel ribs, Metropolitan District 


Commission, Clinton-Marlboro, Mass. 


1250 tons, two 13-span composite, WF beam 
bridges, Montpelier, Vt.; bids Feb. 13 to 
Montpelier; also, 450 tons of reinforcing bars, 
and 23,785 linear feet of steel sheet piling. 


885 tons, angles and channels, General Stores 
Supply Office, Navy, Philadelphia; bids Feb. 
2 and 3. 


820 tons, angles and tees (300), General Stores 
Supply Office, Navy, Philadelphia; bids Feb. 
2; also, 365 tons of wide flange sections. 


545 tons, three-span girder and roller beam 
bridges, Ansonia, Conn.; bids Feb. 9 to Hart- 
ford, Conn.; also, 130 tons of reinforcing 
bars. 


345 tons, state highway bridge, Bangor, Maine; 
bids in to Augusta, Maine. 

308 tons, two steel railroad bridges for dis- 
mantling, Rocky Reach power project; bids 
to Chelan County P.U.D. No. 1, Wenatchee, 
Wash., Feb. 20. 


Grameo slitting and coiling lines 


step up your production. We design 


practical installations, fitted to your 


needs. A Stamco installation is a 


profitable investment. Contact us today. 


No obligation. 


NVAGY @ 


qi 
3 
ye 


Game. Ine. 


New Bremen, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Slitting and Coiling Lines @ Cut-To-Length Lines @ Flying Shear Lines @ Power Squaring 
Shears © Automatic Resquaring @ Corrugating, Culvert and Steel Mill Equipment 


JACK-HAMMER FAILS TO FLAKE INLAND TI-CO! 


Crumbling concrete is easy with this powerful paving breaker. It hits with crunching impact at the rate ! 
of 1,200 blows per minute with 75,000 ft. Ibs. of developed energy. Yet, while thousands of repeated 
blows actually hammered this TIl-CO galvanized sheet into the ground at the point of contact, there 
wasn’t a trace of flaking of the zinc coating! 


More proof that you can subject Tl-CO sheets to deep-drawing, spin-drawing, punching, crimping, : 
perforating, Pittsburgh lock-seaming or any other tough fabricating process, and you won't flake TI-CO! : 


That’s why Inland T|l-CO galvanized sheets are now being used in scores of new applications and 
products. TI-CO is available in cut sheets or coils in gages 8 to 30 inclusive and widths as great as 60 
inches. You can get it with dry, oiled or chemically treated surfaces to meet your production needs. A 
free, informative booklet will be sent you upon request. For your galvanized sheet requirements, 
consult your Inland representative. 


<{ALAND 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


Hammer operator runs finger around depression 30 West Monroe Street - Chicago 3, Illinois 
made in TI-CO sheet. Although hammered 
area resembles a shot-peened finish, the zinc 


coating has not flaked 


Sales Offices: Chicago - Davenport - Detroit 
Houston - Indianapolis - Kansas City- Mil- 
waukee - New York - St.Louis + St. Paul 
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225 tons, overpass, Multnomah County, Wash- 
ington State; Corkum Construction Co. 
Portland, Oreg., low base bid; Western Steel 
reported low for subaward. 

215 tons, two 3-span composite, WF beam 
bridge, Berling, Vt.; bids Feb. 6 to Mont- 
pelier, Vt.; also 100 tons of reinforcing 
bars. = 

210 tons, 3-span composite, WF beam bridge, 
Middlesex, Vt.; bids Feb. 27 to Montpelier 
Vt.; also, 105 tons of reinforcing steel, and 
4425 linear ft of steel piling. 

158 tons, state bridge, Tigard, Oreg., Pacific 
Construction Co., Portland, Oreg., low on 
the general contract; Portland Erection Co:; 


Portland, reported low on the subcontract. 
Unstated, recreation center, Portland, Oreg.; 
bids in. 


REINFORCING BARS. . 
REINFORCING BARS PLACED 

1330 tons, highway structures, Louisville- 
Lexington interstate 64, Franklin County, 
Kentucky, to American Builders’ Supply 
Co., Louisville; Ralph E.- Mills Co., Louis- 
ville, is general contractor; 55 tons, struc- 
turals, to Bedford Foundry & Machine Co., 
Bedford, Ind. 

490 tons, Leverett House (dormitory), Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., to Northern 
Steel Inc., Medford, Mass.; George A. Fuller 
Co., Boston, General contractor, 

405 tons, hangar, Northeast Air Lines, Logan 
Field, Boston, to Northern Steel Inc., Med- 
ford, Mass.; L. & R. Construction Co., 
Reading, Mass., general contractor. 

232 tons, Washington State highway bridge, 
Yakima County, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp., Seattle; Everett McKellar, 
Chelan, general contractor at $230,121. 

225 tons, Washington State, overpass, Auburn, 
to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 
Seattle; Neukirch Construction Co., Seattle, 
general contractor. 

180 tons, state highway structures, Falmouth- 
Portland, Maine, to Bancroft & Martin Roll- 
ing Mills Co., South Portland, Maine; W. H. 
Hinman Inc., North Anson, Maine, general 
contractor. 

135 tons, approaches to the Washington State 
Hood Canal floating bridge, to Soule Steel 


Co., Seattle; General Construction Co., 
Seattle, general contractor. 
125 tons, five-span stringer bridge, Seekonk, 
Mass., to Northern Steel Inc., Medford, 


Mass.; Campanella & Cardi Construction Co., 
Hillsgrove, R. I., general contractor, 

120 tons, steel sheet piling, bridge substructure, 
Boston-Milton, Mass., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; J. F. White Contrac- 
ting Co., Westwood, Mass., general contrac- 
tor. 

100 tons, juvenile court and detention home, 
Fulton County, Atlanta, to Joseph Fox Co., 
Birmingham; George A. Fuller Co., Atlanta, 
general contractor. 

100 tons, state highway bridge, Hopkinton, 
N. H., to Bancroft & Martin Rolling Mills 
Co., South Portland, Maine; Louis A, Scheyd, 
Hooksett, N. H., contractor; 85 tons of struc- 
tural steel to Lyons Iron Works, Manchester, 


IN; Et. 

76 tons, Montana State College, Bozeman, 
Mont., to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., Seattle. 

50 tons, Great Western Co. plant, Seattle, to 


Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle. 


COVERED HOT TOP BRICK 
—INGOT MOLD PLUGS— 


EUREKA 


FIRE BRICK WORKS 


MT. BRADDOCK, FAYETTE CO., PA. 
DUNBAR, PA. BR-7-4213 
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REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


2500 tons, north approach to Lake Washington 
(Washington State) canal freeway bridge; 
bids called Feb. 17. 

1600 tons, Tolt River dam, Seattle; Anderson 
Construction Co. Ine., and Wilder Construc- 
tion Co., Seattle, joint low at $5,759,155. 

1165 tons, Washington State freeway bridge, 
Seattle; bids in. 

390 tons, General Stores Supply Office, Navy, 
Philadelphia; bids Feb. 9. 

155 tons, Washington State highway bridge, 
King County; general contract to Dale M. 
Madden, Seattle, low at $230,132. 

180 tons, Oregon State highway projects, 
Douglas and Josephine Counties; bids in. 
160 tons, Fenway Motor Hotel, Boston; S. & A. 
Allen Construction Co., Boston, general con- 

tractor. 


PLATES ... 


PLATES PLACED 


1492 tons, surplus steel piling, Rocky Reach 
hydroelectric project, Washington State, sold 
to Manson Construction & Engineering Co., 
Seattle, by the Chelan County P.U.D. on 
high tender of $114,797. | 


PLATES PENDING 


18,855 tons, 54 and 66 in. diameter steel 
waterpipe, Seattle’s Tolt River project; bid 
date advanced to Feb. 18. 

565 tons, carbon, General Stores Supply Office, 
Navy, Philadelphia; bids Jan. 30; also, 55 
tons of stainless plates, bids Jan. 26; and 
500 tons of carbon sheets, bids Jan. 26. 


270 tons, high tensile, Grade Hy-80, Navy 
Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C., bids | 
Feb. 3. | 


160 tons, 500,000 gallon water tank, Air Force 
station, Mendocino County, Calif.; bids Feb. 


9, U. S. Engineer, San Francisco. 

130 tons, 360,000 gallon steel water tank, 
Vance Air Force Base, Enid, Okla.; bids 
Feb. 12, U. S. Engineer, Tulsa, Okla. 

| 

PIRES. ot. | 
CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 

88 tons, 16, 12, and 6 in. waterpipe for Au- | 


Wash., to Pacific States 
Seattle. 


burn and Shelton, 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


440 tons, 8 in.; bids in at Everett, Wash. 


RAILS, CARS... 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Chicago & Northwestern, sixteen 1750-HP road 
switchers, to Electro-Motive Div., Genera] 
Motors Corp., La Grange, Ill. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road, 25 diesel locomotives, 1750 hp, to 
Electro-Motive Diy., General Motors Corp., 
La Grange, Ill., costing $8.5 million. 


Bath & Hammondsport, one 2000 hp diesel 
switcher, to the Plymouth Locomotive 
Works, Plymouth, Ohio. nes 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
fifty-two 1750 hp road switchers, to Electro- 
Motive Div., General Motors Corp., La 


Grange, Ill. 


LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 


Alaska Railroad, Anchorage, Alaska, six steam 
and six diesel; bids Feb. 12, Property & 


Supply Branch, Anchorage. 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 

Lehigh Valley, 125 all-steel flatcars, to its own 
hops. 

ain Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 750 
freight cars, placed; orders comprise 300 
fifty-ton boxcars, and 100 seventy-ton in- 
sulated boxcars, to Pullman-Standard Car 
Mfg. Co., Chicago; 300 fifty-ton boxcars 
to General American Transportation Corp., 
Chicago, and 50 seventy-ton flatears to be 
announced later. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, 500 seventy ton steel 
hopper cars to the Despatch Shops, East 
Rochester, N. Y. 


RAILROAD CARS PENDING 


Louisvile & Nashville, 3000 seventy-ton coal 


hopper cars, to be purchased this year. 


your parts 


If the shape of your part is tubular, 
conical, hemispherical, or curvilinear, 
hydrospinning by the Ingersoll 
Kalamazoo Division may save you costly 
machining expense and time. If you 
wanta seamless part, try hydrospinning. 
If you want precise wall thickness, 
turn to hydrospinning. Hydrospinning 
Saves on metal, time and labor. 


COMPLETE PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Ingersoll Kalamazoo Division has an 
experienced engineering staff, and 
complete hydrospinning equipment. 
If you have a metal forming problem 
where hydrospinning may be of help 
to you, send an outline of your problem 
or contact the Defense Sales Dept. of 


Borg-Warner 
Corporation 


ENGINEERING 


PRODUCTION 


i) 


Service Center Shipments 


To Gain 10% This Quarter 


SHIPMENTS from steel service cen- 
ters (warehouses) will be 10 per 
cent higher in the first quarter than 
they were in 1958’s fourth quarter. 


That’s the consensus of 900 mem- 
bers of the American Steel Ware- 
house Association. The Chicago 
and midwest section reports better 
prospects than the eastern seaboard, 
or the Detroit-Cleveland-Pittsburgh 
areas. The Pacific Coast and Texas 
regions are optimistic, primarily be- 
cause of high level defense spend- 
ing. 


e Light Products Active—Sales of 
flat-rolled products, especially gal- 
vanized, are strong, but shipments 
of structurals, plates, and bars show 
little improvement. Stainless steel 
is moving in better volume, and cold- 
finished bars, alloy steel, and tubu- 
lar goods are experiencing moderate 
sales gains. 

Robert G. Welch, executive vice 
president of the association, says a 
steel strike is being anticipated in 
a lot of planning and discussion 
about inventory buildups. Stock ac- 
cumulations have been spotty so far, 
though the service centers are being 
queried about their plans for build- 
ing inventories. Many users are re- 
luctant to tie up extensive amounts 
of capital and floor space. ‘They 


want to avoid the costs by using the 
stocks and services of the service 
centers, says Mr. Welch. 


e Inventories Ample — Warehouse 
association records show service cen- 
ter inventories of industrial steel 
products (3.4 million tons) are 
ample for normal requiremenis. A 
full range of sizes is available, and 
virtually no item is in short supply. 
Service centers cut their inventories 
slightly during 1958, but their pur- 
chases of steel will exceed their sales 
during the first half of 1959. 


Here’s how association members 
report conditions in their areas: 

New England—Shipments will be 
up 10 per cent in the first quarter. 
The electronics and nuclear energy 
industries are active, but the ma- 
chine tool, textile, and plastics in- 
dustries are slow. Plates, sheets, 
light bars, and bar shapes are mov- 
ing well. (F. H. Lovejoy, president, 
Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co. Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass.) 


New York and New Jersey—Ship- 
ments are improved, but they are 
below expectations. On the basis 
of January shipments, the first quar- 
ter will be only slightly better than 
the last quarter, 1958. (Ralph W. 
Shaw Jr., president, A. R. Purdy 
Co. Inc., Lyndhurst, N. J.) 


Detroit - Cleveland - Pittsburgh- 
Cincinnati — Shipments haven’t 
picked up as much as they have at 
some other points. There’s little 
indication of a strong trend toward 
heavy inventory rebuilding. (George 
L. Stewart, president, Jones & 
Laughlin Warehouse Div., In- 
dianapolis.) 

Chicago-Milwaukee-Kansas City 
—A slow, steady rise will put first 
quarter shipments up about 10 per 
cent over those in last quarter, 1958. 
Strong demand for flat-rolled prod- 
ucts will continue throughout the 
first half. (Robert J. Heggie, vice 
president, A. M. Castle & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

South—The expected upturn has 
not materialized. Specialty prod- 
ucts are moving well. A source of 
concern is the wide range of prod- 
ucts being imported. (Pollard Tur- 
man, president, J. M. Tull Metal 
& Supply Co. Inc., Atlanta.) 

Texas — Business has improved 
since last fall. The oil industry is 
slow, but there’s increased activity 
in the gas fields. One threat to 
continued improvement: Imports. 
(Robert K. Moses, president, Mc- 
Cormick Steel Co., Houston.) 


Pacific Coast—Business has been 
getting better since last July. Most 
metalworking industries report im- 
provement. The upswing will con- 
tinue well into 1959. There will 
be little inventory building in Cal- 
ifornia before Mar. 1, the effective 
date of a state inventory tax. 
(Wayne Rising, vice president, 
Ducommun Metals & Supply Co., 
Los Angeles.) 


DISTRICT INGOT RATES 


(Percentage of Capacity Engaged) 


NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 


Week Ended Same Week inh ie 
Feb.1 Change 1958 1957 
Pittspursh ens ece sO + 6% 57 99.5 100 
CMICALO’ Hiewecucnerss1 cre + 4* 56.5 96 
Masterne .ciasecits Se a 74 98 90 
Youngstown .. + 2 54 100 
Wheeling ..... =— 1 55 102.5 
Cleveland ... ao ? + 7.5* 38 95 80 
Butfaloiese rie cs sac i + 9.5 53.5 105 ermensLo™, 
Birmingham ..... 7 +415 53 96.5 | tl ig \ nn 
Cincinnati aca ooo + 9.5* 55 90 -" 
St. Louis ... +10.5* 74 99.5 om we 
IGUroit Wee elas — 2.5 50.5 101.5 me 1 =. 60 
Western 02.6... 85 + 3 “al 102 o ese 
National Rate .. 78 + 5.5* 55.5 96.5 ’ 50 
INGOT PRODUCTION# re a ms 
Week Ended Week Month Year 
Feb.1 Ago Ago Ago ao | | | | | 
JINDDISDS Gonegnse Mere, wee) abel SIE COPYRIGHT 1959 1959 —— ae 
(1947-49—100) STEEL 1958 meme 
NET TONS .... 2,212} 2,056 2,058 1,459 20 + 20 
(In thousands) 
*Change from preceding week’s revised rate Ke 10 
+Estimated, tAmerican Iron & Steel Institute. 
Weekly capacity (net tons): 2,831,331 in te} fo) 
1959; 2,699,173 in 1958; 2,559,490 in 1957. 
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Price Indexes and Composites 


FINISHED STEEL PRICE pte TT of Labor Statistics) 


(1947- 49=100) 


+— 


Jan. 27, 1959 


187.0 


Week Ago 


187.0 


JUNE | JULY 


Month Ago Dec. Avg 


AVERAGE PRICES OF STEEL (Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


Week Ended Jan. 27 


Prices include mill base prices and typical extras and deductions. Units 
are 100 lb except where otherwise noted in parentheses. For complete 
description of the following products and extras and deductions ap- 


plicable to them, write to STEEL. 


Rails, Standard No. 1... 

Rails, Light, 40 lb 

WICiREJates! Vayseice sieve 

Axles, Railway 

Wheels, Freight Car, 
in. (per wheel) 

Plates, Carbon ...... 

Structural Shapes 

Bars, Tool Steel, Carbon 
Cb) 

Bars, Tool Steel, Alloy, Oil 
Hardening Die (lb) .... 

Bars, Tool Steel, H.R. 
Alloy, High Speed, W 
6.75, Cr 4.5, V 2.1, Mo 
5.5, C 0.060 (1b) 

Bars, Tool Steel, alate 
Alloy, High Speed, W18, 
Cr 4, V 1 (lb) 

Bars, H.R., Alloy Aucale 

Bars, H.R., Stainless, 303 
(ib) 

Bars, H.R., Carbon 


Comparative prices by districts in cents per pound except as otherwise noted. 


Jan. 28 


FINISHED STEEL 1959 


Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 5.675 
Bars, H.R., Chicago 5.675 
Bars, H.R., deld. Philadelphia 
Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh ..... 


Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh .... 
Shapes, Std., Chicago 
Shapes, deld., Philadelphia . 
Plates, Pittsburgh 

Plates, Chicago ... 

Plates, Coatesville, Pa. ‘ 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Mad. 
Plates, Claymont, Del. ..... 


Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh . 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago . 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh ... 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit 

Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh . 


Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 
Strip, H.R., Chicago 

Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh 
Strip, C.R., Chicago 

Strip, C.R., Detroit . 

Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh .... 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh .... 


Tin plate (1.50 Ib)box, Pitts. $10.65 


Bars, Reinforcing 
Bars, C.F., Carbon 
Bars, C.F., Alloy 


Bars, C.F., Stainless, "302 


db) 


Sheets, H.R., Carbon .... 
Sheets, C.R., Carbon .... 


Sheets, Galvanized 


Sheets, C.R., Stainless, 302 


(Ib) 
Sheets, Blectrical 


Strip, C.R., Carbon ..... 
Strip, C.R., Stainless, 430 


(Ib) 
Strip, H.R., Carbon 


Pipe, Black, Buttweld (100 


ft) 


Pipe, Galv., Buttweld (100 
ft) . cord 
Pipe, Line (LOONLt)! eee 


Casing, Oil Well, 
(100 ft) 

Casing, Oil Well, 
(100 ft) 


186.9 186.9 


Tubes, Boiler (100 ft) ... 51.200 


Tubing, Mechanical, Car- 
bon (100 ft) .. 


Tubing, Mechanical, Stain- 
less, 304 (100 ft) ...... 205.608 


Tin Plate, Hot-dipped, 1.25 
Ib (95 lb base box) ... 10.100 


Tin Plate, Electrolytic, 
0.25 Ib (95 Ib base box) 8.800 


STEEL's FINISHED STEEL PRICE 
Jan. 28 

1959 

Index (1935-39 avg—100) ... 247.82 
Index in cents per lb 6.713 


Year Ago 


181.7 


Black Plate, Canmaking 
Quality (95 Ib base box) 
Wire, Drawn, Carbon ... 


Wire, Drawn, 
430 (ib) 


Stainless 


Bale Ties (bundles) 
Nails, Wire, 8d Common. 
Wire, Barbed(80-rod spool) 


Woven Wire Fence (20-rod 


LOL) eMeicierevcl te 


INDEX* 


Week Month 
Ago Ago 
247.82 247.82 
6.713 6.713 


STEEL's ARITHMETICAL COMPOSITES* 


Finished Steel, NT ........ $149.96 
No. 2 Fdry. Pig Iron, GT.. 66.49 
Basic Pig Iron, GT 65.99 
Malleable Pig Iron, GT ... 67.27 
Steelmaking Scrap, GT ... 41.67 


$149.96 $149.96 
66.49 66.49 
65.99 65.99 
67.27 67.27 
40.67 39.67 


Year 

Ago 
239.15 
6.479 


$145.42 
66.49 
65.99 
67.27 
35.50 


7.900 
10.575 


8.719 


Ago 
189.74 
5.140 


$113.91 
56.54 
56.04 
57.27 
28.17 


*For explanation of weighted index see STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54; 
of arithmetical price composite, STEEL, Sept. 1, 1952, p. 130. 


Comparison of Prices 


Week Month Year 

Ago Ago Ago 
5.675 5.425 
5.675 5.425 
5.975 5.725 
7.65* 7.30° 
5.50 5.275 
5.50 5.275 
5.77 5.545 


5.30 5.10 
5.30 

5.30 

5.30 

5.30 

5.10 

5.10 

6.275 


6.275 

é. 275 6.05-6.15 
6.875 6.60 
5.10 4.925 
5.10 4.925 
7.425 7.15 
7.425 7.15 
7.425 7.25 
8.00 7.65 
8.95 8.95 


$10.65 $10.65 $10.30 


*Including 0.35c for special quality. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


5-Yr 
Ago 
4.15 
4.15 
5.302 
5.20 


4.10 
4.10 
4.38 


4.10 
4.10 
4.35 
4.10 
4.56 


3.925 
3.925 
4.775 
4.775 
4.975 
5.275 


4.425 
3.925 
5.45 
2 70 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
Jan. 28 
1959 
Bessemer, Pitts. $67.00 
Basic, Valley 66.00 
Basic, deld., Phila. 2.2.5. 70.41 
. 2 Fdry, NevilleIsland, Bae 66.50 
Fdry, Chicago 66.50 
Fadry, deld., Phila.... 70.91 
Fdry, Birm. 62.50 
. 2 Fdry(Birm.)deld. Cin. 70.20 
Malleable, Valley 
Malleable, Chicago 
Ferromanganese, net tonj .. 245.00 


~74-76% Mn, Duquesne, Pa. 


Week 
Ago 
$67.00 
66.00 
70.41 
66.50 
66.50 
70.91 
62.50 
70.20 
66.50 
66.50 
245.00 


Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


SCRAP, Gross Ton (Including broker's commission) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt, Pittsburgh $43.50 
. 1 Heavy Melt, E. Pa... 39.00 
. 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago. 42.50 
. 1 Heavy Melt, Valley .. 46.50 
. 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve. .. 43.50 
. 1 Heavy Melt, Buffalo. 35.50 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago ... 62.50 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago 


COKE, Net Ton 
Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl. .. $15.25 


$43.50 $42.50 
36.00 34.00 
42.50 42.50 
43.50 42.50 
40.50 39.00 
35.50 33.50 
62.50 62.50 
47.50 45.50 


$15.25 $15.25 


$33.50 
38.50 
34.50 
30.50 
29.50: 
28.50 
53.50 
42.50 


$15.25 


Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl. .. 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 
orging, Pitts. (NT oe 50 99.50 $99.50 $96.00 $75.50 , , 2 
Wire sods 58" Pitts. ia i : 40 z 6.40 6.40 6.15 4.525 Oven, Fdry., Milwaukee .... 30.50 30.50 30.50 30.50 
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NEW — DC Aircomatic Fillerarc — motor 
generator type — for out-of-position Air- 
comatic welding ‘and for obtaining supe- 
rior welds with Pureco’s welding grade 
CO>. Available in 450 Ampere Model. 


NEW 


POWER 
FOR 
WELDING 


Behind the rise of weld-fabri- 
cated products—in manufacturing 


NEW—AC/DC Heliwelder—engine driven 
type, air cooled —for inert-gas-shielded 
and metallic arc welding in the field. 


NEW—AC and AC/DC MSM Busybees— 
transformer type—for farm, ranch, garage, 
shop and general low-cost utility welding. 


plants, on construction projects, 


in railroad shops, and shipyards, 
in thousands of small and large 
businesses from coast to coast — 


Available in 300 Ampere Model. Available in 180 Ampere Model. 


& 


is the power source... 

Air Reduction’s arc welding 
machines are rugged, dependable, 
and designed to meet the power 
requirements of any arc welding 
job. Representative of the com- 
plete Airco line of many different 
power source combinations are 
five arc welders shown here. 


DC Yellow Jacket—engine driven type, 
liquid cooled—for heavy duty steel con- 
struction in the field. Available in 300 
and 400 Ampere Models. 


GIRCO) 


Offices and dealers in 
most principal cities 


DC Bumblebees — Rectifier type — for 
general industrial welding. Available 
in 200, 300, 400 and 600 Ampere 
Models. 
On the west coast — 
Air Reduction Pacific Company 


Internationally — 
Airco Company International 


In Cuba — 
Cuban Air Products Corporation 


In Canada — 
Air Reduction Canada Limited 


All divisions or subsidiaries 
of Air Reduction Company, Inc. 


Air REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 


A division of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 
150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y, 


AT THE FRONTIERS OF PROGRESS YOU'LL FIND AN AIR REDUCTION PRODUCT ® Products of the divisions of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated, 
include: AIRCO — Industrial gases, welding and cutting equipment * AIRCO CHEMICAL — viny! acetate monomer, vinyl stearate, methyl butynol, methyl 
pentynol, and other acetylenic chemicals * PURECO-—carbon dioxide—gaseous, welding grade CO, liquid, solid ("‘DRY-ICE") * OHIO—medical gases 
and hospital equipment * NATIONAL CARBIDE-pipeline acetylene and calcium carbide * COLTON-polyvinyl acetate, alcohols, and other synthetic resins. 


| 
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Steel Prices 


Mill prices as reported to STEEL, Jan. 28, 
Code number following mill 


L cents per pound except as otherwise noted. 
points indicates producing company. 


Key to producers, 


Changes shown in italics. 


SEMIFINISHED 


INGOTS, Carbon, eos Le 
Munhall, Pa. U5 $76 


INGOTS, Alloy (NT) 


Detroit S41 .. -. . $82.00 
Economy, Pa. B14, Oat 82.00 
Farrell,Pa. S3 . 82.00 
Lowellville,O. S3 ..... 82.00 
Midland,Pa. C18 ....... 82.00 
Munhall,Pa. U5 82.00 
Sharon,Pa. S3 82.00 
BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS 
Carbon, Rerolling (NT) 

Bartonville, Il. K4 ....$82.00 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 . 80.00 
Burfalo CR24 2 ears. 00 
Clairton,Pa. WS. se. 80.00 
Ensley,Ala. T2.. 260... 80.00 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ... +80.00 
Fontana,Calif. Ki .....90.50 
Garysin dem WOmmss pera 80.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B3 ....80.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..80.00 
Munhall,Pa. U5 . . 80.00 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 ....80.00 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2, U5 . .80.00 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....80.00 
Sterling,IN. N15 . 80.00 
Youngstown R2 ......, 80.00 


Carbon, Forging (NT) 
Bessemer, Pa. 5 ....$99.50 
Buffalo R2 . -99.50 
Canton,O, TZ). sens 
Clairton,Pa. U5 .... 
Conshohocken, Pa. A3. 
Ensley ,Ala. 2 20 ies 
Fairfield.Ala. T2 
Barrellyeaes so tose 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .... 
Gary-ind:s Ube ee sx. ane 
Geneva,Utah Cil ..... 
HLOUSLONN ISD: tus cee -wne 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....99.50 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..99.50 


LosAngeles B3 ..... 109.00 
Midland,Pa. C18 99.50 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .99.50 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 99.50 
Seattle B3 .... 113.00 
Sharon Paws iSooes e199 \00 
S.Chicago R2, U5, wid. 99.50 
S. Duquesne, Pa. W528 99250 
S.SanFrancisco B3 ~.109.00 
Warren,O. C17 . 99.50 


Alloy, Forging (NT) 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..$119.09 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32. -119.00 


Buffalo: R2) su. - 119.00 
Canton,O. R2, TT Peel c00 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3. .126.00 
Detroit, S40 555 kets 219200 
Economy, Pa. B14 - 119.00 
Harrell Pa iS Siete 119.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....140.00 
Gary,Ind. U5 - -119.00 
Houston $5 ... . .124.00 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. vam .119.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....119.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..119.00 
LosAngeles B3 ......139.00 
Lowellville,O. S3 . .119.00 
Massillon,O. R2 .....119.00 
Midland.Pa. C18 . -119.00 
Munhall;Pae W552... 119.00 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 ....119.00 
Sharonkea. Sone ae. 119.00 


S.Chicago R2,U5,W14.119.00 


S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ..119.00 
SiruthersvOrn Vile). ee 119.00 
Warren,O. C17 .119.00 


ROUNDS, Sees TUBE (NT) 
Buffalo R2. 095). ss .<)$122/50 


CWantony One 2 eee sta ocho 125.00 
Cleveland R2 122.50 
Gary,Ind. U5 122.50 


$.Chicago, Ill. R2, wit 122.50 


S.Duquesne,Pa. US ..122.50 
Warren,O. C17 . 122.50 
SKELP 

PATIGUippa we ane do utes sich 5 05 
Munhall,Pa. U5 5.05 
PAttspureny wow eden ener 5.05 
WarrenjOn R22. vi. eee 10.05 
Youngstown R2, U5. me .00) 
WIRE RODS 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 6.40 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 6.40 
i MhoveEIG te IONE A enomos ao 6.60 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 6.50 
Buffalo W12 6.40 
Cleveland A7 6.40 
DO ONOLA rE ae PAN Oveusraj-is fen 6.40 
Fairfield;Ala. T2 ...... 6.40 
FL OUSTON wes om kare c)cietentiniiats 6.65 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1..6.40 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....6.40 
TOUSHTUIT BOL Fa ee WO SO: 
KansasCity,Mo, S5 6.65 


February 2, 1959 


Kokomo.Ind. C16. ...... 6.50 
LosAngeles B3 .. pate740) 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .6.65 
Monessen; Paw Pfs ccs <4 6.40 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. Bil .6.40 
Pittsburg, Calit. i Cili yo. awec0 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....6.40 
Roebling Neds Roeser 27620 
S.Chicago,Il. R2, W14. .6.40 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.50 
Sterling, Ill.(1) N15 . 6.40 
Sterling,Ill. N15 . 6.50 
StrutherssOnm eval var spee 30240 
Worcester,Mass. AT ....6.70 
STRUCTURALS 
Carbon Steel Std. Shapes 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5.50 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 eee ODO. 
Atlanta A11 rere O 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 +. .0,00 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 . 5.55 
Birmingham C15 5.50 
Clairton Pan AWS 1 «nese D200: 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 eat) 
Fontana,Calif. Ki ......6.30 
Garey. Inde. US: i. cme en wars DOO 
Geneva,Utah C11 5.50 
ETOUStON NSD: sara meeestee 5.60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Yi. 5.50 
Johnstown, Pa. BS 2tF es ateters 5.55 
JOhet TN yf P22 ene saree 5.50 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....5.60 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 5.55 
LosAngeles B3 .........6.20 
Minnequa, Colo. C10 5 5.80 
Munhall,Pa. U5 5.50 
Niles, Calif? Pi Sees 0.6525 
Phoenixville,Pa. P4 .....5.55 
Portland, Oreg. “04 ...... 6.25 
Seateles Saha meeiss ioe ws Gsop 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14. .5.50 
S.SanFrancisco B38 ....6.15 
Sterling wiles INS wecctecls.. 5.50 
Torrance,Calif. C11 6.20 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 5.50 
Wido Flange 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .....5.55 
Clairtonyhan U5 ei... 5.50 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .....6.45 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2. .5.50 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 5.55 
Munhall,Pa.—-U5— wu... .5.50 
Phoenixville,Pa. P4 5.55 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5 5.50 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 5.50 
Alloy Std. shapes. 
Aliquippa,Pa. .80 
Clairton,Pa. U5 6.80 
Clever shovels US Haag come 6.80 
PIOUSCOM SS a she chats ais. 6.90 
Munhaly Rac Wo: sarsc. «es 6.80 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14. .6.80 
H.S., L.A., Std. phones 
Aliquippa, Pa Omer rieSs00) 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ... “oh 05 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ......8.10 
Clairton,Pa. U5 . 8.05 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 8.05 
Fontana,Calif. Kl ..... 8.85 
Gary,Ind. U5 tha haste Oe OO. 
Geneva,Utah Cll ..... 8.05 
leKoubeoee Sa) Slonpmetcoas 8.15 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.8.05 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....8.10 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....8.15 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..8.10 
osAngeles P37... 8.75 
Munhall,Pa. U5 . 8.05 
Seattle BS Sigrcmecha-letuinao oO. 
S.Chicago,IIl. U5, W14. .8.05 
S.SanFrancisco B3 a8 ote) 
Struthers,O. Y1 .8.05 
H. S., L.A. Wice Flange 
Bethlehem, Palace 8.10 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....8.05 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..8.10 
Munhall,Pa. U5 8.05 
S'Chicagoylll, Ud ~~ i..57 8.05 
PILING 
BEARING PILES 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... 5.55 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....5.50 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 5.55 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .......5.50 
S.Chicago,Ill. I-2, US 5.50 
STEEL SHEET PILING 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....6.50 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.50 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .......6.50 
S Chicago,Ill. I-2. U5 6.50 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 6.50 
PLATES 
PLATES, Carbon Steel 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 5.30 
Aliquippa.Pa. JD jeu - 5.30 


Ashiand,Ky. (15) Al0 ...9. 
+ Atlanta A11 yee oO) 


Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..0.900 
Clairton,Pa. U5 OL 
Claymont,Del. C22 + «0.30 
Cleveland J5, R2 . .5.30 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 . 0.30 
Conshohocken, Pa. A3) . .5.30 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 . .0.30 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 . 0.30 
Farrell,Pa. S38 ...: - .0.30 
Fontana,Calif. (30) K1 mOeLO) 
Garyeinedw os snide aor oO 
Geneva,Utah C11 . .5.30 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 .5.40 
Harrisburg,Pa. P4 . .0.30 
TIOUSCODIE SD Vo aan ce om es OAD 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.30 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......5.30 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.30 
Mansfield,O. 46 ..-...5.30 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 6.15 
Munhall,Pa. U5 5.30 
Newport, Ky. :A2 .2. 255130 
Bittsburehe dows see lOO 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ......5.30 
Seattle B3 Lverells ists ORCO 
Sharon,Pa. S3 . RO NOO 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, “Wwi4. .5.30 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .5.30 
Sterling,I]]. N15 .. 5.30 
Steubenville,O. W10 5.30 
Warren,O. R2 We rsneacectiees |) 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....5.30 
Youngstown(27) R2 .-0.30 
PLATES, Carbon Abras. 


Resist. 
cakOD 
» 7.85 
a05 
Teulia 
7.05 
- 7.05 


Claymont.Del. C22 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Geneva,Utah Cll 

Houston $5 Serevent. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2. “ine 
SparrowsPoint,Ma. B2 a 


PLATES, Wrought Iron 
Economy,Pa. B14 


PLATES, H.S., L.A. 
Aliquippa.Pa. J5 
Ashland,Ky. A10 
Bessemer.Ala. T2 
Clairton;Pa, US <.... 
Claymont,Del. C22 
Cleveland J5, R2 .... 
Coatesville.Pa. L7 ... 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 
Economy.Pa. B14 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
HMarrellpPane Some. a 
Fontana, Calif. (30) KL F 
Garyjind Mommas 
Geneva,Utah Cll 
Houston S5 ... 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- 2, val 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .. 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
Pittsburgh J5 

Seattle B3 es Oeer ore 
Sharon,Pa. S3 .. 
S.Chicago, Ill. U5, wid. 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 .. 
Warren Oo aly? vermont 
Youngstown U5, vt hy es 
PLATES, ALLOY 


-13.55 


Se eee EUAN 
¢ WOOO SDODANIOOONOOOOOODOOO 
DUM OT HOV OU OT OV OV OU OT SOT OT TOF OV OU OU OT Ot OU OT OT OT 


WOOO OO 


S$.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14. 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2.. 
Youngstown Y1 


FLOOR PLATES 


Aliquippa, Pat IS. ae. nenoe 
Claymont,Del. C22 ware OO) 
Coatesville,Pa. L17 seneoO 
Economy,Pa. B14 . 7.50 
Warrell ean 8s i waar es OO 
Fontana.Calif. K1 ......8.30 
Gary,Ind. U5 . 55.00 
Houston’ (S506. cae eee 1-00 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ..7.50 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 Tet 0) 
Lowellville,O. S3 . 7.50 
Munhall,Pa. U5 HeEoO) 
Newport,Ky. <A2 meticD 
Pittsburgh J5 .7.50 
Seattle BS cine e. S40 
Sharon,Pa. S3 .7.50 

.7.50 

.7.50 

.7.50 


Cleveland “J5" J .-2.:). 6.375 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 . .6.375 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ..6.375 
Munhall,Pa. US ......6.375 
Pittsburgh) JS"... «0 Orolo 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5 6.375 
PLATES, Ingot Iron 


Ashland ¢.1.(15) A10 

Ashland 1.c.1.(15) A10.. 
Cleveland c¢.l. R2.. 
Warren,O. c.l. R2 


BARS 


BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
(Merchant Quality) 


Ala.City,Ala.(9) R2 ..5.675 
Aliquippa,Pa. (9) J5 ..5 675 
Alton el Saas OLS CO 
Atlanta(g) A11 .5.875 


Bessemer,Ala.(9) T2 ..5.675 
Birmingham(9) C15 ..5.675 
Buffalo(9) R2 5.675 
CWanton;O1(23)) 2R2s emt Ono 
Clairton,Pa.(9) U5 ....5.675 
Cleveland(9) R2 ......5.675 
Ecorse, Mich.(9) G5 ..5.675 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 ...6.425 
Fairfield,Ala.(9) T2 ..5.675 
Fairless,Pa.(9) U5 ....5.825 
Fontana,Calif.(9) K1 ..6.375 
Gary,Ind.(9) U5 -5.675 
Houston(9) $5 oe eo 920 
Ind.Harbor(9) I-2, Y1.5.675 
Johnstown,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.675 
Joliet, VN -P 22) ae ui OOo 
KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5 .5.925 
Lackawanna(9) B2 ....5.675 
LosAngeles(9) B3 ....6.375 
Massillon,O.(23) R2 . 6.15 
Midland,Pa.(23) C18 . .6.025 
Milton,Pa. M18 ......5.825 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 -6.125 
Niles;Calif. “PY. cscqoqs6.0%0 
N.T’wan’a,N.Y. (23) B11 6.025 
Owensboro,Ky.(9) GS ..6.025 
Pittsburg,Calif.(9) C11.6.375 
Pittsburgh(9) J5 ......5.675 
Portland,Oreg. O4 ....6.425 
Riverdale,Ill.(9) Al ..5.675 
Seattle B3, N14 -6.425. 


S.Ch’e’g0(9)R2,U5,W14 5.675 
S.Duquesne,Pa.(9) U5. .5.675 
S.SanFran.,Calif.(9) B3 6.425 


Sterling, Ill.(1)(9) N15. .5.675 
Sterling, H1.. (9) NLS 22255. 775 
Struthers,O.(9) Y1 - 5.675 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5.675 
Torrance,Calif.(9) ©C11.6.375 
WiarrentOS MCI nyse Os025 
Youngstown (9) R2, Ub. 5.675 
BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy 

Aliquippa.Pa. J5 ....+.6.720 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....6.725 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32 . .6.80 
Buffalo R27. Brie ei (745) 
Canton,O. R2, TT 6.725 
Clairton,Pa. U5 See OM 2O) 
Detroit. S£L yom see Onten. 
Economy,Pa. B14 6.725 
Ecorse, Mich. G5 6.725 
Fairless,Pa. U5 6.875 
Harrell! Pan (Soi een Once 
Fontana,Calif. K1 7.775 
Gary,Ind. U5 6.725 
Houston §5 ... -6.975 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- 2, Yi. 6.725 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....6.725 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 . 6.975 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..6.725 
LosAngeles B3. ..«4.-.7.075 
Lowellville.O. S3 ......6.725 
Massillon,O. R2 6.725. 
Midland,Pa. C18 ......6.725 
Owensboro,Ky. G8& 6.725 
Pittsburgh J5 . 6.725 
Sharon;Pa: (S38)... 29s. .0saD. 
S.Chicago R2, U5, wi4 6.725 
S. Duquesne, Pa. LOGS cor SORIA 
Struthers,O. Yt 6.725 
Warren,O. C17 6.725 
Youngstown U5 6.725 


BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R. 

High-Strength. Low-Allov 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 eta) 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2..... 
Clairton,Pa. Ud 


oe eedien 8.30 
-8.30 
. 8.30 


Cleveland R2 . ..8 30 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 . .8.30 
Fairfield.Ala. T2 . 2. 8:30 
Fontana.Calif. K1 . 9.00 
Gary,Ind. U5 . 8.30 
Houston $5 . . 8.55 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. ‘y1 . .8.30 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......8.30 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 . 8.55 
Lackawinna,N.Y. B2 ..8.30 
LosAngeles B3 . .9.00 
Pittsburgh Jd > £Gr00 
Seqrties (BS as patents Ao 
S Chicago.Ill. R2, W14. .8.30 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 . -8.30 
S.SanFrancisco B3 . 9.05 
Struthers,O. Y1 . 8.30 
Youngstown U5 .8.30 


BA? SIZE ANGLES: H.R. Carbon 
Bethlehem,Pa.(9) B2 ..5. 


Houston(9) S5 


KansasCity, Mo. (9) Sb. .5.925 
Lackawanna(9) B2 ... .5.675 
Sterling Il. N15 . 0.775 
Sterling,IN.(1) N15 ..5.675 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5.675 
BAR SIZE ANGLES: S. Shapes 

Aliquippa, Pa. us -5.675 
Atlanta All . .. 5.875 
oleh MY Pee wn) 0. OB 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 JG.l25 


page 128, footnotes, page 130. 
INES, (Calif) Ps eee 6.375 
Pittsburgh Jo) -ie.e.2 D000 
Portland,Oreg. O4 .6.425 
SanFrancisco S7 .-6552 
Seattle B3 e -6.425 


BAR SHAPES, Hot- Rolled aay 


Aliquippa, Pa. J5 80 
Clairton,Pa. U5... 21.6980 
Gary, ind, UIs mension pOSSe 
Houston aS eer COO 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 7.05 
Pittsburgh JS =... 6.80 


Youngstown Ud ........6.80 
BARS, C.F. Leaded 
(Including leaded extra) 
Carbon 
LosAngeles P2, S30 ..11.75* 
Allev 
Ambridge.Pa. W18 ..10.175 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12 ..10.175 
Camden,N.J. P13 -- -10.35 
Chicago W18 . 10.175 
Blyria,O. WS ....... 10175 
Monaca,Pa.-S17 ......10.175 
Newark,N.J. W18 -10.35 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 -10.35 
*Grade A; add 0.050c ior 
Grade B. 
BARS, Cold-Finished Corbon 2 
Ambridge, Pa. W18 -7.65 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12, R2. 7.65 
Birmingham C15 6% 8.25 
Buffalo BS ... 7.70 
Camden,N.J. P13_ 8.10 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 ..... 7.65 
Chicago W18 .....---- 7.65 
Cleveland A7, C20 ......7.65 
Detroit B5, P17 7.85 
Detroit S41 5 7.65 
Donora,Pa. A7 7.65 
Elyria,O. WS ........- .7.65 
FranklinPark, ml. “N5 ...7.65 
Gary,Ind. R2 a etsaisOo) 
GreenBay,Wis. F7 ....7.65 
Hammond,Ind. J5, L2 ..7.65 
Hartford,Conn. R2 sa SnLD: 
Harvey,Ill. BS ......- 7.65 
LosAngeles(49) S30 ....9.10 
LosAngeles(49) P2, R2.9.10 
Mansfield,Mass. B2 ....8.20 
Massillon,O. R2, R8 ... .7.65 
Midland,Pa. C18 ......7.65 
Monaca,Pa. S17 ........7.65 
Newark,N.J. W18 ....8.10 
NewCastle,Pa.(17) B4 . .7.65 
Pittsbureas JD. sass.) a> Oo: 
Plymouth,Mich. P5 7.90 
Putnam,Conn. W18 ....8.20 
Readville,Mass. C14 8.20 
S.Chicago,Il. W14 7.65 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 ......8.10 
Struthers,O. Y1 7.65 
Warren,O, C17 .......-¢.65 
Waukegan,Iil. A7 ......7.65 
Willimantic,Conn. J5 ...8.15 
Youngstown F3, Y1 ....7.65 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
(Turned and Ground) 


Cumberland,Md. (5) C19.6.55 


BARS, Cold- Finished Alloy 
Ambridge, Pa. W18 .9.025 
BeaverFalls, Pa. M12, R29. 025 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....9.0 025 


Bridgeport,Conn. C32 ..9.175 
Buffalo BS ...--.++- .9.025 
Camden,N.J. P13. Oe 
Canton,O. T7 ..-.:-- .9.025 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 ....- .9.025 
Chicago W18 ...---- .9.025 
Cleveland A7, C20 ... .9.025 
Detroit B5, P17 12 19.220 
Detroit S41 ......-.--9-020 
Donora,Pa. A7 . 9.025 
Blyria,O. W8 Pech Oee 
FranklinPark, ml. “NB . .9.025 
Gary.Ind. R2 Se SO ee 
GreenBay,Wis. F7 . . 9.025 
Hammond,Ind. J5, L2. .9.025 
Hartford.Conn. R2 ....9.325 
Harvey,lll. Bd te 92020: 
Lackawanna.N.Y. B2. . .9.025 
LosAngeles P2, 830 .11.00 
Mansfield,Mass. Bd 9.325 
Massillon,O. R2, R8& .. -9.025 
Midland,Pa. C18 9.025 
Monaca,Pa. S17 .....,-9-025 
Newark.N.J. W18 .....-9.20 
Plymouth,Mich. P5 ....9.220 
§.Chicago,IIl. W114 9.025 
SpringCity,Pa. K8 9.20 


Struthers,O. Y1 -9.0: 
Warren,O. C17 .....---9-U<« 
Waukegan,Ill AZ . 
Willimantie,Conn. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Youngstown F3, 


BARS, Reinforcing, Billet 
(To Fabricators) 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5.675 
Atlanta Ati) scci07 ane: 675 
Birmingham C15 ...... 5.675 
Buffalo R2 .... os ee OLOLO. 
Cleveland R2 .........-. 5.675 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 5.675 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 ...6.425 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......5.675 
Prairiesg.. a. Wo alemisies 5.825 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 6.375 
Ft.Worth, Tex (4) (26)T4 5. 326 
Gary,Ind. U5 5.675 
Houston Sd ..cteessss 8: 925 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 5.675 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 5.675 
AVC UN Bere OS Anecod 5.675 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....5.925 
Kokomo,Ind, C16 ......5.775 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.675 
LosAngeles B3 ........6.375 
WENCH MAL Sooueoan 5.875 
Milton,Pa. M18 .......5.825 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...6.125 
Niles,Calif. P1 6.375 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...6.375 
Pittsbureh) JS secre ats 5.675 
Portland,Oreg. O04 .....6.425 
SandSprings, Okla, $5. .5.925 
Seattle B3, N14 6.425 
§.Chicago, Ill. R2, W14.5.675 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....5.675 
S.SanFrancisco B3 ....6.425 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..5.675 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ....5.675 
Sterling TT NID 22... 5.775 
Struthers iO. cnetes On Olo 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 . .6.10 
Torrance,Calif. Cll .. ‘6. 375 
Youngstown R2, U5 ...5.675 


BARS, Reinforcing, Billet 
(Fabricated; to Consumers) 
Baltimore! B2) cys «1s <-e1e'si 7.42 
Boston B2, GUS tease nae 
Chicago US 
Cleveland U8 
Houston S5 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
KansasCity,Mo, S5 . 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Marion,O. P11 
Newark,N.J. U8 
Philadelphia U8 : 
Pittsburgh J5, US 2.2... 5 
SandSprings,Okla. S5 ...7. 
Seattle B3, N14 - 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....7. 
St. Paul U8 Fi 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 ...7. 


BARS, Wrought Iron 

Economy,Pa.(S.R.)B14 14.90 
Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 18.55 
Economy (Staybolt)B14 19.00 


Al Acme Steel Co. 
A2 Acme-Newport Steel Co. 
A3 Alan Wood Steel Co. 
A4 Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
A5 Alloy Metal Wire Div., 
H. K. Porter Co., Ine. 
A6 American Shim Steel Co. 
AT American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
A8 Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
AQ Angell Nail & Chaplet 
A10 Armco Steel Corp. 
All Atlantic Steel Co. 


Bl Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
B2 Bethlehem Steel Co. 
B3 Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 
B4 Blair Strip Steel Co. 
B5_ Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 
B8 Braeburn Alloy Steel 
B9 Brainard Steel Div., 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
B10 E. & G. Brooke, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 
Bil Buffalo Bolt Co., Div., 
Buffalo Eclipse Corp. 
Bi12 Buffalo Steel Corp. 
B14 A, M. Byers Co. 
B15 J. Bishop & Co. 


C1 Calstrip Steel Corp. 
C2. Calumet Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
C4 Carpenter Steel Co. 
C9 Colonial Steel Co. 
C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron 
C11 Columbia-Geneva Steel 
C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft. 
C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
C14 Compressed Steel Shaft. 
C15 Connors Steel Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Ine. 
C16 Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 
C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 
C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 
C22 Claymont Plant, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 
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McK.Rks.(S.R.) L5 ...14.50 
McK.Rks.(D.R.) L5 ...19.80 
McK.Rks. (Staybolt) L5 20.95 


BARS, Rail Steel 


ChicagoHts.(3) C2, I-2 5.575 
ChicagoHts. (4) (44) I-2 5.675 
ChicagoHts.(4) C2 . 5.675 
Franklin,Pa.(3) F5 ....5.575 
Franklin,Pa.(4) FS ....5.675 
JerseyShore,Pa.(3) J8 ..5.55 
Marion,O.(3) Pil ..... 5.575 
Tonawanda(3) B12 ....5.575 
Tonawanda(4) B12 ..,.. 6.10 


SHEETS 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Alenpor tain i tema Os 
INbCYohyvieek Ai Saoeodo 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10- ate 
Cleveland J5, R2 0 
Conshohocken, Pa. INS, 5 ond 
Detroit(8) M1 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ... 
Warr ell ean eS oiratssncvcleiers 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .....5. 
Gary,ind. U5 ... 
Geneva,Utah C11 ..... 
GraniteCity,Ill.(8) G4 ..5. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5. 
Irvin,Pa, U5 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Mansfield) Os (HG) ois. 6.5s 
Munhall,Pa, US. 262.60 Ox 
Newport,Ky. A2 

Niles,O. M21, S3 : 
Pittsburg Califa Cll sro: 
Pittsburgh J5 
Portsmouth,O, P12 
Riverdale,Ill. Al 
Sharon,Pa. S3 
S.Chicago,Il. eos 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..5. 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....5. 
Wiarren, Os FQ) ves ctsiecas oe 5.10 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 5.10 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....5.10 


SHEETS, H.R. (19 Ga. & Lighter) 
Niles,O. M21, S3 ......6.275 


SHEETS, H.R. Alloy 

Garysind. USi ince 8.40 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 
Irvin,Pa, U5 

Munhall, Pa. 

Newport,Ky. A2 : 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....8&. 


C23 Charter Wire Inc. 
C24 G. O. Carlson Ine. 
C32 Carpenter SteelofN.Eng. 


D2 
D4 


Detroit Steel Corp. 
Disston Div., H, K. Por- 
ter Co. Inc. 
Driver-Harris Co. 
Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 

Damascus Tube Co. 
Wilbur B. Driver Co. 


D6 
D7 


D8 
D9 


El 
E2 
E5 
E6 


Hastern Gas&Fuel Assoc. 
Eastern Stainless Steel 
Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
Empire-Reeves Steel 
Corp. 

E10 Enamel Prod. & Plating 


F2 
F3 
4 
FS 


Firth Sterling Inc. 
Fitzsimmons Steel Co. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 
Franklin Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 

Ft. Howard Steel & Wire 
Ft. Wayne Metals Inc. 


¥F6 
ieee 
F8 
G4 Granite City Steel Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greer Steel Co. 

Green River Steel Corp. 


Hanna Furnace Corp. 
Helical Tube Co. 


Igoe Bros. Inc. 

Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 
Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Ivins Steel Tube Works 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 


Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 
Jessop Steel Co. 
Johnson Steel & Wire Co, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 


SHEETS, H.R. (14 Ga. & Heavier) 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......7.525 
Ashland lovin A1O oe creer: 7.525 
Cleveland J5, R2 ..... T0209 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.575 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 7.525 
Fairfield, Ala. T2 ......7.525 
nainlessib an gU om etter 7.575 
Parrell) Pa. Sa. aestesin sie 7.525 
Fontana, Calif, Ki J... 8.25 
Gary. tnd: WS teres isretetere Whee VAs) 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.7.525 
Irvin,Pa. U5 7.52: 
Lackawanna (35) REP Geodle 
MunhallPa US ries ik 
INDITHOL BY cog enc rod 7.525 
Pittsburgh IO! vets + 7.525 
§.Chicago,I]l. U5, W14.7.525 
Sharon Pa. S37 eesccdes 7.525 
SparrowsPoint(36) B2..7.525 
Warreni@; Re corns elejesiee 7.525 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.525 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ...7.525 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ....5.35 
Cleveland R2 .........5.875 
Warren @ it 2ivoraieletere sr 5.875 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Cleveland R2 7.0 
Middletown,O. A10 
Warren,O. R2 .. 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 
Allenport; Pas HBG we snmiere Os 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......6. 
Cleveland J5, R2......6. 
Conshohocken, Pa, 
Detroit M1 4 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......6. 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fairless.Pa. U5 ... 
Follansbee, W.Va. ra : 
Montana, Calitige kets terre 
Gary,Ind. U5 
GraniteCity, Ill. Siehehe 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1. 
Irvin, Pa, US 9.2: 
Lackawanna,N.Y. “Be . 
Mansfield,O. E6 
Middletown,O. A10 
Newport.Ky, A2 ..... 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 4 
Pittsburehy JO. acs sieve S 
Portsmouth,O. P12 : 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .6. 
Steubenville,O. W10 ...6. 
Warren)O. R2 sie wetecie 6.275 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.275 
Yorkville,O. W10 ...... 6.275 
Meo batshranipoy NGL SHoooge 6.275 


Key To Producers 


J6 Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
J7 Judson Steel Corp. 
J8 Jersey Shore Steel Co. 


K1 
K2 
K3 
K4 
K7 


Kaiser Steel Corp. 
Keokuk Electro-Metals 
Keystone Drawn Steel 
Keystone Steel & Wire 
Kenmore Metals Corp. 


Li 
L2 
L3 
L6 
L7 
L8 


Laclede Steel Co. 
LaSalle Steel Co. 
Latrobe Steel Co. 

Lone Star Steel Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. 
Leschen-Wire Rope Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Ine. 


McLouth Steel Corp. 
Mahoning Valley Steel 
Mercer Pipe Div., Saw- 
hill Tubular Products 
M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire 
M12 Moltrup Steel Products 
M14 McInnes Steel Co. 
M16 Md. Fine & Special. Wire 
M17 Metal Forming Corp. 
M18 Milton Steel Div., 
Merritt-Chapman&Scott 
M21 Mallory-Sharon 
Metals Corp. 
M22 Mill Strip Products Co. 


M1 
M4 
M6 


National-Standard Co. 
National Supply Co. 
National Tube Div., 

U. S. Steel Corp. 
Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. 
New England High 
Carbon Wire Co. 
Newman-Crosby Steel 
Northwest. Steel Rolling 
Mills Ine. 

N15 Norwestern S.&W. Co. 
N20 Neville Ferro Alloy Co. 


N14 


O04 Oregon Steel Mills 


P1 Pacific States Steel Corp. 
P2 Pacific Tube Co. 


5 SparrowsPt. B2. 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled, 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......9.275 
Cleveland J5, R2 ..... 9.275 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......9.275 
Fairless,Pa. U5 .......9.3825 
Fontana,Calif, K1 . 10.40 
Gary;Ind:, Wd) ses 9.275 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.9.275 
Lackawanna(37) B2 ...9.275 
Pittsburgh JB ...0.-... 9.275 
SparrowsPoint(38) B2..9.275 
Wiarren.O) IZ cc ceeres © 9.275 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....9.275 
Youngstown Y1 9.275 


Cu 
Fe 


Cu 
Steel 


Ala.City,Ala. R2.7.225 
Ashland,Ky. A10.7.225 
Canton,O. R2 ...7.225 
Pairfield T2.....%.220 
Gary,Ind. U5 ....7.225 
GraniteCity,Il1.G4 7.325 
Ind.Harbor I-2 ..7.225 
Irvin,Pa. U5 ....7.225 
Kokomo,Ind. C16.7.325 
MartinsFry. -W10.7.225 
Pitts. Calitei Cis aGlOr werctet 
SUS Gos 
+2 le2Zo 


SHEETS, Culvert 


Pittsburgh J5 


SHEETS, Culvert—Pure Iron 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...7.475 


SHEETS, Galvanized Steel 
Hot-Dipped 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .6.875t 
Ashland,Ky. A10 ....6.8757 
Canton,O. R2 6.875f 
Dover,O. E6 6.875t 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 6.875t 
Gary Ends UD stecOc SCO; 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ...6.975* 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ..6.875f 
Irvin,Pa. U5 6.875t 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....6.975t 
MartinsFerry,O. W10 .6.875* 
Middletown,O. A10 ...6.875f 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..7.625* 
Pittsburgh J5 6.875t 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..6.875+ 
Warren,O., R2 Pe ON Oe eay 
Weirton,W.Va. Wwe. Foetres( tiie 


*Continuous and noncontinu- 
ous. Continuous. tNoncon- 
tinuous. 


P4 Phoenix Steel Corp., 
Sub. of Barium Steel 
Corp. 

P5 Pilgrim Drawn Steel 

P6 Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. 

P7 Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

Pili Pollak Steel Co. 

Pi2 Portsmouth Div., 
Detroit Steel Corp. 

P13 Precision Drawn Steel 

P14 Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co. 

P15 Pittsburgh Metallurgical 

P16 Page Steel & Wire Div., 
American Chain & Cable 

P17 Plymouth Steel Corp. 

P19 Pitts. Rolling Mills 

P20 Prod. Steel Strip Corp. 

P22 Phoenix Mfg. Co. 

P24 Phil. Steel & Wire Corp. 


R2 
R3 
R5 
R6 


Republic Steel Corp. 
Rhode Island Steel Corp. 
Roebling’s Sons, John A. 
Rome Strip Steel Co. 

R8 Reliance Div., Eaton Mfg. 
R9 Rome Mfg. Co. 

R10 Rodney Metals Inc. 


S1 
83 
84 
S5 


Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 

Sharon Steel Corp. 

Sharon Tube Co. 

Sheffield Div., 

Armco Steel Corp. 

Shenango Furnace Co. 

S7 Simmons Co. 

S8 Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 

S12 Spencer Wire Corp. 

$13 Standard Forgings Corp. 

S14 Standard Tube Co. 

$15 Stanley Works 

$17 Superior Drawn Steel Co. 

$18 Superior Steel Div., 
Copperweld Steel Co, 

S19 Sweet’s Steel Co. 

$20 Southern States Steel 

$23 Superior Tube Co. 

S25 Stainless Welded Prod. 

$26 Specialty Wire Co. Inc. 

S30 Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. 

S40 Seneca Steel Service 


S6 


“ Cleveland R2 


SHEETS, Well Casing 


Fontana,Calif. K1 ....7.325 


SHEETS, Galvanized 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Irvin,Pa. U5 
SparrowsPt. (39) B2 .. 
Pittsburgh J5 . 


SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 


Ganton; On Reaisteds emi eece 
Irvin} Pas Ube reitelenesiteaco 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 
(Hot-Dipped Continuous) 


Ashland,Ky. A10 ......7.125 
Middletown,O. A10 ....7.125 


SHEETS, Electrogalvanized 


Cleveland(28) R2 
Niles,O.(28) R2 
Youngstown J5 ......... 7.50 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 7.50 


SHEETS, Aluminum Coated 
Butler,Pa. A10 (type 1) 9.525 


. Butler,Pa. A10 (type 2) 9.625 


SHEETS, Enameling Iron 
Ashland, Ky= Al0) 2.20: 6.775 
eveticter severe 6.775 
Pairfield) Ala. T2) 2.0. .6.¢5 
Garye Ends WO. eteretretsters 6.775 
GraniteCity,IIl. G4 ....6.875 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 6.775 
Irvin,Pa. U5 6.775 
Middletown,O, A10 .. 
Niles,O. M21, S3 . 
Youngstown Y1 


BLUED STOCK, 29 Gage 


Dover,O. E6 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 
Mansfield,O. E6 
Warren,O. R2 .. 
Yorkville,O. W10- 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 

BeechBottom,W.Va.W10 7.225 
Gary,Ind. US .........-. 7.225 
Mansfield,O. E6 ....... 7.225 
Middletown,O. A10 ....7.225 
INilestOn WMi21e Saintes 7.225 
Warren,O. R2 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron 
Middletown,O. A10 ....7.625 


$41 Stainless & Strip Div., 
J&L Steel Corp. 
$42 Southern Elec. Steel Co. 


T2 Tenn. Coal & Iron Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
Tenn. Products & Chem- 
ical Corp. 

Texas Steel Co. 
Thomas Strip Div., 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Thompson Wire Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Tonawanda Iron Div., 
Am. Rad. & Stan. San. 
Tube Methods Inc. 
Techalloy Co. Inc. 


Union Wire Rope Corp. 
Universal-Cyclops Steel 
United States Steel Corp. 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry 
Ulbrich Stainless Steels 
U. S. Steel Supply Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 

Union Carbide Metals Co. 
Union Steel Corp. 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
Vulcan-Kidd Steel 
Div., H. K. Porter Co. 


Wallace Barnes Steel 
Div., Associated Spring 
Corp. 
Wallingford Steel Corp. 
Washburn Wire Co. 
Washington Steel Corp. 
Weirton Steel Co. 
Western Automatic 
Machine Screw Co. 
Wheatland Tube Co. 
W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 
W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 
W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
W14 Wisconsin Steel Div., 
International Harvester 
W15 Woodward Iron Co. 
W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 


Y1 Youngstown Sheet&Tube 


STRIP 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
Ala.City,Ala.(27) R2 


Allenport,PassuPiie sees 5.10 
INH bal AG POL OO 
Ashland, Ky. (8) Al0°... gO LO 
Avtlantay Ad Leacee a ne 5.10 


Bessemer,Ala. T2 
Birmingham C15, 
BuLlraloC2M)kon ee ee hoe 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ...5. 
MELLOIe MEL “e sekels. Sous se aD: 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 


Warrell,Pa. 83 .........5.10 
Fontana,Caliz, K1 5.825 
Gary,Ind. UB chess sercicnes 5.10 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.10 
Johnstown, Pa. (25) B2 Os .0 
Lackaw’na,N. Y. (25) B2.5.10 


LosAngeles(25) B3 ....5.85 
LosAngeles Cl ..... Pennell) 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....6.20 


Riverdale,Il. A1 Te OO) 
SanFrancisco S7 ........ 6.60 
NEatilen(25) eStats. . 6.10 
Cattle MIND 4 SNe wise nk 6.60 
SHALOM, Pa. SS sen enen.s 5.10 
S.Chicago W14 we OeLO 
S.SanFrancisco(25) B3..5.85 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..5.10 
Torrance,Calif, C11 ....5.85 
WVArrenr Ohba) eee ce el O 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.10 
~woungstown U5 .2.....: 5.10 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ....... 8.40 


MarrellPaeiS3: sansa © 8.40 
GSAT YING GOD | ccc x dlevesn tea 8.40 
ELOUSLOR MSOs reiatetcsieve ccee 8.65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 8.40 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 8.65 
LosAngeles B3 9.60 
Howellville,O. S3° Jenene. 8.40 
INGWPOLE, KY, OAD 0 ws. 0: 8.40 


SharonyPas VA2) “SS enenca. 8.40 


Ss. Chicago, Ill. Ww14 eaeheaehe 8.40 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....8.40 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Ashland, Ky, AO ......% 7.575 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 meseeghiOiCo) 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.575 
Heorse, Mich. G5 os... 7.575 
Mairfield,Ala. TZ” ..... 7.575 
Farreil,Pa. S3 seit eye} 
SEAT YANO.) UD: “idle antes 7.575 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2,Y1.7.575 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.575 
LosAngeles(25) B3 ....8.325 
Seattle(25) BS ........ 8.575 
Sharon) PawiS3e cesar ccre 7.575 
S.chiearo, 1. W142i 7. DTS 
S.SanFrancisco(25) B3.8.325 
-T.575 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. 


Warren: ie. ccc a.uts Deo 
Weirton, W.Va. we easiseOLO 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....7.575 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 


February 2, 1959 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy 


Boston 1G eercreasae 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 
Cleveland A7 
Dover,O. G6 
Harrell Paws Saeirsce wet 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 

Harrison,N.J. C18 
Indianapolis $41 

LosAngeles S41 

Lowellville,O. S3 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 
Riverdale,Ill. Al 
Sharon; Pavess lamiteces 
Worcester,Mass. A7.... 
Youngstown S41 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled 


High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Cleveland eA as, tee .en 07 
Dearborn, Mich. S83 

DOVerOunG Cie acters cris 
Harrell naw ooimra rine keri 
Ind. Marbor,Ind. Yi... .... 
Sharon,Pa. S3 
Warren,O.” R2 


STRIP, Cold-Finished 


Spring Steel (Annealed) 


Baltimore T6 
ES OSU ON WENL Gm nvarestereleieis fore 
Briston,Conn. W1 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 
Cleveland A7 


0. 
0. 


Dearborn,Mich. S3 ...... 


Detroit D2 
Dover,O- G6 


Evanston, Ill. oe Bae 


Farrell,Pa. S3 
Fostoria,O. S1 
FranklinPark, Ill. 
Harrison,N.J. C18 
Indianapolis S41 
LosAngeles C1 
LosAngeles S41 
NewBritain, Conn. 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 


NewKensington, Pa. IAG” ; 


New York W3 
Pawtucket,R.I. 
Riverdale,Il. 
Rome,N. Y. (32) 
Sharon,Pa. S83 
Trenton,N.J. Rd 


Wallingford,Conn. we 4 


Warren,O. T5 ... 


Worcester, Mass. ‘AT, 16 : ; 


Youngstown S41 


Spring Steel Gerpered) 


Bristol, Conn. 
Buffalo W12 
Mostoriay Om cole rice 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 
Harrison,N.J. C18 
New York W3 
Palmer,Mass. W12 
Trenton,N.J. R5 


Worcester,Mass. A7, T6 .. 


Youngstown S41 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Youngstown Yi 


. 10.80 
10.80 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Warren,0. R2 8.17 


STRIP, C.R. zlecirogalvanis 6 oe 
Cleveland AZT 


Over Ore Gol maces vee 
Evanston,Ill. M22 ....7.525* 
McKeesport,Pa. E10 ...7.50* 
Riverdale,IN. Al ......7.525* 
Warren,O. B9, S3, T5.7.425* 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ...7.975 

we tatooe 


Youngstown S41 


*Plus galvanizing extras. 


STRIP, Galvanized 
(Continuous) 

Farreil,Pa. $3 
Sharon,Pa. S3 


BALLS ae 7.50 
eee 7.50 


TIGHT COOPERAGE HOOP 

Pde woh, YNIEE Wahoo on. 5.65 
Harrell; Paw Ss) sndem Tae oLae 
Riverdale,Ill. Al . 5.675 
Sharon, Pa. S38 eases 5.525 
Youngstown U5 . .0.525 


26- 0.41- 0.61- 1.06- 
40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.35C 
9.50 10.70 12.90 18.85 
9.50 10.70 12.90 18.85 

- 10:70) 12:90 19.30 
8.95 10.40 12.60 
8.95 10.40 12.60 
9.05 10.50 12.70 
9.05 10.50 12.70 
8.95 10.40 12.60 
8.95 10.40 12.60 
8.95 10.40 12.60 
10.40 12.60 
10.40 12.60 
12.90 
12.60 
14.80 
14.80 
12.90 
12.60 
12.90 
12.60 
12.90 
12.90 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.90 
12.90 
12.60 
12.90 
12.60 


Up to 
0.80C 
18.85 
18.85 
19.05 
19.20 
18.85 
18.85 
18.85 
18.85 
18.85 
19.20 


18.55 
18.55 
18.55 
18.55 
600.0 19.30 
10.55 
12.60 
12.60 
10.70 
10.40 
10.70 
10.40 
- 10.70 
10.70 
10.40 
10.40 
10.40 
- 10.70 
10.70 
10.40 


10.70 
10.40 


18.55 
18.85 


19.30 
18.85 
18.55 
18.55 
18.55 
18.85 
18.75 
18.55 
18.85 
18.55 


1.06- 
1.35C 
27.80 


28.15 
27.80 
27.80 
27.80 
27.80 
28.15 


TIN MiLL PRODUCTS 


/. Buffalo W12 


SILICON STEEL 


C.R. COILS & CUT LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 
5 Fully Processed 


(Semiprocessed '/2¢ lower) 


Beecuso.oiu,wW.Va. W10 


Brackenridge,Pa. A4 
Granit2City,Il. G4 


IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 a 


Mansfield,O. E6 
Newport,Ky. A2 
Niles,O. M21 
Vandergrift,Pa. US 
Warren,O. R2 


Zanesville, O. ‘A10 Sat es, 


Vandergrift,Pa. U5 
Mansfield,O. E6 4 


SHEETS (22 Ga., coils & cut lengths) 


Fully Processed 
(Semiprocessed 1/2¢ lower) 


BeschSbottum,W.Va. W10 ...... 


Vandergrift,Pa. Ud 
Zanesvill?,0. A10 


C.R. COILS & CUT 
LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4. 
Buller Pa. A110) soe ers 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 .. 
Warren,O. R2 


*Semiprocessed. jtFully processed only. tCoils, annnealed, 

semiprocessed %c lower. 77Coils only. 
WIRE Portsmouth,O. P12 9.75 
Roebling,N.J. RS ..... 10.05 


WIRE, Manufacturers Brigh 
Low Carbon 


. AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 

PAI COM UT magn lyd cueragettte rs rave stn 
Hakko INL Os osu pomod 
. Bartonville,Il. K4 .. 


Chicago W13 


. 9.975*11.30* 
9.875*11.20* 
9.875*11.70 
Orofout tr 0* 
9.875*11.70 
. 9.875*11.70 
- 9.875*11.70 


T-100 T-90 T-80 T-73 
---. 18.10 19.70 20.20 


17.10 18. 8.10 1 19.70 20.20 


t, 


Cleveland A7, C20 .....8. 


he Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..8. 
- Donora,Pa. A7 


Duluth A7 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fostoria,O.(24) S1 
Houston S5 ... dca 
Jacksonville, Fla. MS. Ons 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 

Joliet, Til. AT ... romnee 
KansasCity, Mo. S5 baa 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 

LosAngeles B3 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 


Monessen,Pa. P7, P16): 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. Bil .8. 


Palmer,Mass. W12 
Pittsburg, Calif. C11 


Portsmouth,O. P12......8. 


Rankin,Pa. AT 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 
S.SanFrancisco C10 


+ SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..8. 


Sterling, Ill.(1) N15 
Sterling,II. N15 
Struthers,O. Y1 
Waukegan,Il. A7 
Worcester,Mass. A7 


Field 


Dyna- 
Motor mo 
13.55 14.65 
13.55 14.65 
13.15* 
13.05* 
13.55 14.65 
13.55*14.65* 
13.55 
13.55 
13.55 
13.55 


Arma- Elec- 
ture tric 
11.70 12.40 
12.40 
12.00* 
11.90* 
12.40 
12.40* 
12.40 
12.40 
12.40 
12.40 


14.65 
14.65 
14.65 
Stator 
8.10 
8.10 


5 Abslgraty; 


T-72 T-65 T-58 T-52 


16.30 
16.30 
16.30 


16.80 
16.80 
16.80 


17.85 
17.85 
17.85 


Grain Oriented-————— 
T-66 T-72 
20.70 15.707 
20500) saris 
20.70 15.70 

5 akasyaise 


- 19.70 20:20 


S8.Chicago,Il. R2 ot OUND 
S.SanFrancisco C10 .10.70 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....9.85 
Struthers,O. Y1 . tO) 
Trenton, N.Jde AT ..sss'. 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 
Worcester,Mass. AT 


WIRE, MB Spring, High-Carbon 
Aliquippa,Pa. JO ....... 9.75 
ATE OR SIT Ta eee nene eters 9.95 
Bartonville, Ill. an 
Buffalo W12 
Cleveland A7 
Donora,;Pa. CAT 2c). 9. 
Duluth VATS steer aisterskoleleiar= 9.75 
MOstoria, Os Ole secs ae 9.80 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 9.75 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.00 
LosAngeles B3 10.70 
Milbury,Mass.(12) N6 .10.05 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....9.95 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16..9.75 
Minete; Ind.) l= or encterslons 9.95 
Palmer,Mass. W12 . 10.05 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11....10.70 
Portsmouth,O. P12 
Roebling,N.J. R5 
S.Chicago, Ill. R2 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ... 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....9.85 
Struthers,O. Y1 
Trenton,N.J. A7 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 
Wor’ster, Mass. A7,J4,T6 10. 05 


WIRE, Fine & Weaving(8” Coils) 


i IRE. Cold Heading Carbon Ni ton, Ulla bal@eee eee 16.50 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ....5.35 FIN ETATEs plectrolytic eae saa Sas arte a Geaee os Me Bee ws . i eee 8.00 Bartonville,ll. K4 16.40 
Warren,O. R2 ........ 5.875 Wairfield,Ala. T2 ...c.ssssssvecee 9. x 9.45 9.85 : Chicago | W13 ee ihe 16.30 
LOSS AU tonste to vanetsic opel oinpervnene =e) 9.20 9.45 9.85 d. AT seven sees : 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon Fontana,Calif, K1 .......cees sees. 9.75 10.00 10.40 Mins Deena gS 19.65 Ctawfordsville,Ind, M8.16.40 
GEV AUIS Garb a scion up DORD 9.10 9.35 9.75 Buffalo wi2 p aan atin Fostoria,O. StL 5 
Anderson,Ind. G6 ..... Keto GraniteCity, Ill —Ga— sae hee cee ese 9.20 9.45 9.60 Glavelana AT Reba ke eer 12165 Houston SS ate Re AG Be 
Baltimore “L626. 7.425 IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 ...... 9.10 9.35 9.75 + Dae AT ae oem 12.65 Jacksonville, Pla. on 
Boston | T6Me. ae ccaeele: OUD ‘uplien WG ~Sooco ost afadoumadeon 9.10 9.385 9.75 aes PC erties ines Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 16.3 
UII SW, egonaodens fs Wass CINCY} (O)pe 18D Gace i EO hee RO GAGE) O83h ow ONS) sytes  neenee To meets ee KansasCity,Mo. $5 ++ 16.55 
Gleveland AY, JS .....0.420 Pittsburg, Calf, Clt oi. eens 9.75 10.00 10.40 Minnequa Colo. C10 “43°975 Boke ee eat ee 
Dearborn,Mich. $3 ....7.425 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .......... 9.10 9.35 9.75 WionecsoneDa! P7 P16. 12.65 ee Sore qo 
Detroit D2, Mi, P20 gee YORAM O, ANGI. odcocoveodancpeos 9.10 9.35 Cae S LEE: cael. istic Monessen ee Ne ae ea 
over OMG eta: fas 7.425 , 3 Ali | TEO gouate ; 
Evanston,Iil. M22 |_._.7.525 ELECTROLYTIC TIN-COATED SHEET (20-27 Ga.; Dollars per 100 Ib) NewHaven,Conn. Av ..12.2) Palmer,Mass. W12 16.60 
Farrell,Pa. S3 nb le inchs, US 434 comminedcasse 7.90 8.10 ipern My ; | me ealeite Sao C10 17.15 
STEREO od Ob Niles | ON ROM wn eigen cee 7:90 810 8.30 Littsbure,Calit, Cl1....13-6> Waukegan,lll. AT ....16.30 
Moutana,Calif, Ki... ..,.9/20 Portsmouth, O. ae ice Worcester,Mass. A7, J6.16.60 
PranklinPark Ill. T6 ..7.525 TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 Irvin,Pa. U5 .......... 8.20 Se Lara an Bers tae asi 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....7.425 Ib Ibe NilesO: UR2teee meer g.290 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 reas Tire Bea 
Indianapolis S41 ......7.575 Aliquippa,Pa.J5 $10.40$10.65 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....8.85 Struthers,\O. YT ...... 13.40 Bartonville Il. K4 
Ci. 841 ....9.30 Fairfield,Ala. T2 10.50 10.75 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..8.25 Trenton,N.J. AY ......12.99 Monessen,Pa. P16 
So eS ey of ‘ 3 2 i Ww WwW Waukegan,Ill. AT ..... 12.65 Roebline.N.J. RS 
McKeesport,Pa. E10 ..7.525 Fairless,Pa. U5.. 10.50 10.75 Weirton, W.Va. 6 eee Me oacaesnean yi Ng 12.95 oebling,N.J. 
NewBedford,Mass. R10.7.875 Fontana,Calif.K1 11.05 11.30 Yorkville,O. W10 . 8.20 , : 2 SORE WIRE 
itai . $15..7.875 Gary,Ind. U5 ... 10.40 10.65 . 
Nov Castie|Par Bd, m5..7.425 Ind-Harb, Y1 |. 10.40 10.65 HOLLOWARE ENAMELING WIRE, Upholstery Spring Bartonville, Ill. K4 : 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 ..7.875 Pitts.,Calif. C11. 11.05 11.30 Black Plate (29 Gage) Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ..... 9.75 Buffalo ee saus6 : 
NewKensington,Pa. A6.7.425 Sp.Pt.,.Md. B2..10.401065 IMRAN, pabIL, paSiotateod 9.95 Fostoria, O. il Bet E 
Pawtucket,R.I. R3 ....7.975 Weirton,W.Va.W6 10.40 10:65 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......7.85 Buffalo WRT sc ordenooo< 9.75 Johnstown,Pa. 5 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 ....7.975 Yorkville,O. W10 10.40 10.65 Gary,Ind. US .........7.85 Cleveland AT .........9.75 Monessen,Pa. P7 : 
Philadelphia P24 ......7.875 GraniteCity, Mls G4. a 1.95 DWonora ean GAs wena: 9.75 Muncie,Ind. I-7 ....... 5 
Pittsburgh J5 ........7.425 BLACK PLATE (Base Box) Inddarbor, ind. Yi 23:8. 7:85) Duluth AT =... .....-9.75 Palmer,Mass. W12 . 
Riverdale,Il]l. Al ......7.525 IB Abe hd of RUNS lady cas ore 7.85 Johnstown, Pa. B2 ao ae LO Portsmouth, 0. P12 i 
Rome,N Y. (32) R6 ....7.425 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ..... BS SeLOm VOLK Valle; O 7 WalOM carve 7.85 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.00 Roebling, N.J. R5 : 
Sharon,Pa. 83 ........ 7.495 Wairfield,Ala. T2 ......8.30 LosAngeles B3 ....... 10.70 St.Louis U8)... 3... -13. 
Trenton,N.J.(31) R5 ..8.875 Fairless,Pa. US ......-. 8.30 MANUFACTURING TERNES Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....9.95 Sparrow SPtsy an Poae 
Wallingford,Conn. W2..7.875 Fontana,Calif. K1 ......8.85 (Special Coated, Base Box) Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..9.75 eunainere(O- 2 a peg ae 3. 
Warren,O. R2, T5 ....7.425 Gary,Ind. US .......-. 8.20 NewHaven,Conn. AT ..10.05 Worcester,) ass. Jit “eae 
Worcester Mass. AT ...7.975 GraniteCity,I. G4 ....8.30 Gary,Ind. US ........ $10.05 Palmer, Mass. We sie 0:05-€4.) Plow and Mild Pl 
Youngstown $41, Y1 ...7.425 Ind.Harbor,Ind. J-2,; ¥1.8.20 Irvin,Pa. US .....<....10.05 Pittsburg, Calif. C11 ...10.70 add 0.25¢ for Improved Pl 
a 


WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat 
Anderson,Ind. G6 
Baltimore T6 

BOSton) TGie i. ceuiie a 
Buffalo W12 

Chicago W13 

Cleveland VAT. coe as ec 
Crawfordsville,Ind. MS8. 
Dover,O. G6 

Farrell,Pa. S3 
Postoria,O: SL cccce ns 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6é .. 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Massillon,O. R8 
Milwaukee C23 ........ 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16.. 
Palmer,Mass. W12 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8& 
Philadelphia P24 
Riverdale,Ill. Al 
Rome,N.Y. R6 
Sharon,Pa. $3 . 
Trenton,N.J. R5 


NAILS, Stock 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Aliquippa, Pa. 

Atlanta All 
Bartonville, Ill. 

Chicago W13 

Cleveland AQ 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .. 
Donora,Pa. A7 

Duluth A7 

Fairfield, Ala. 

Houston SS veer ctseiselelee 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet,Ill. A7 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa, Colo. 
Monessen,Pa. P7 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Rankin,Pa. A7 

S. Chicago, Il. 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 .... 
Sterling Iss C7) Nd olen 
Worcester,Mass. A7 


(To Wholesalers; per cwt) 
Galveston,Tex. D7 ....$10.30 


NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) 
To Dealers (33) 
Wheeling,W.Va. W10 ..$9.80 
POLISHED STAPLES 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Atlanta All 
Bartonville, Ill. 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .. 
Donora,Pa. A7 
Duluth A7 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
FIOUSTONMSO meres 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .. 
Joliet,Ill. AT 
KansasCity, Mo. 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa,Colo. 
Pittsburg.Calif. C11 
Rankin,Pa. A7 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 .... 
Sterling,Ill. (7) N15 .... 
Worcester,Mass. A7 


TIE WIRE, Automatic Baler 

(14Y% Ga.) (per 97 Ib Net Box) 
Coil No. 3150 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2..$10.26 

Atlanta A11 

Bartonville, Il. 

Buffalo W12 

Chicago W13 

Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. 

Donora,Pa. A7 

Duluth A7 

Fairfield,Ala. T2 

Houston S5 

Jacksonville,Fla. MS ... 

Johnstown,Pa. B2 

Joliet, Il. A7 

KansasCity,Mo. S5 

Kokomo.Ind. C16 

LosAngeles B3 

Minnequa,Colo. C10 

Pittsbure,.Calif, Cit 72; 

S:Chieazo.Ml, R2 ......10:2 

S.SanFrancisco C10 ... 

SparrowsPt..Md. B2 ... 

Sterling.Ill. (37) N15 ..10.36 


Coil No. 6500 Stand. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .$10.6 
Atlanta <All 
Bartonville, Ill. 
Buffalo W12 
Chicago W13 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Donora,Pa. A7 
Duluth A? 


K4 


M8.10.70 
Seto can URE 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Houston S5 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet, Ill. AT 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .... 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
LosAngeles B3 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 
§.SanFrancisco C10 .. 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ... 
Sterling,Il1.(37) N15 ...10. 
(AS! (Ege mers 
Coil No. 6500 Interim 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .$10.65 
Atlanta Ail 10.75 
Bartonville, Il. 
Buffalo W12 
Chicago W13 
Crawfordsviile,Ind. M8. 
Donora,Pa. AT 
Duluth A7 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Houston S5 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet, Ill. A7 
KansasCity,Mo. S5.... 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
LosAngeles B3 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Pittsburg, Calif. C11 
S.Chicago, Ill. R2 
S.SanFrancisco C10.... 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 
Sterling,Ill.(37) N15 


BALE TIES, Single Loop 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Atlanta Ali 
Bartonville, Ill. 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .. 
Donora,Pa. A7 

Duluth A7 

Fairfield, Ala. 

Houston S5 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 .. 
Joliet, Ill. A7 
KansasCity, Mo. 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..... 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
S.SanFrancisco C10 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 
Sterling,Il.(7) N15 


FENCE POSTS 


Birmingham C15 
ChicagoHts.,Ill. C2, I-2.. 
Duluth A7 

Franklin,Pa. F5 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Marion,O. P11 

Minnequa, Colo. 

Sterling, Ill.(1) N15 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 


WIRE, Barbed 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Atlanta A11 
Bartonville, Ill. C 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .. 
Donora,Pa. AT 

Duluth A7 

Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Houston S85 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet, Ill. A7 
KansasCity,Mo. S5.... 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... 
Monessen,Pa. P7 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 .... 
Rankin,Pa. A7 
S.Chicago, Ill. R2 
S.SanFrancisco C10 .... 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2.. 
Sterling, Ill.(7) N15 


.193** 


WOVEN FENCE, 9-15 Ga. Col. 


VA CIEY Milas PEV Oo stele ret LOWS 
Aliq’ppa,Pa.9-11%ga.J5 190§ 
Atlanta All 1928 
Bartonville, Ill. Gon aloe 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..192 
Donora,Pa. A7 

Duluth A7 areas 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 

Houston S85 ......+.. 
Jacksonville.Fla. M8 ... 
Johnstown. Pa.(43) B2 .. 
Joliet, Ill. A7 
KansasCity,Mo. Sd .... 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa.Colo. C10 ... 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Rankin,Pa. A7 
SrGhicagorlllpyR 2st Le 
Sterling, I11.(7) N15 


An'ld Galv. 
WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone 


Ala.City, Ala. R2 17.85 19.40** 
Aliq’ppa,Pa. J5 .17.85 19.65 
Bartonville K4 ..17.95 19.75 
Cleveland A7 ....17.85 .... 
Craw’ dsville M8 17.95 19.80tt 
Fostoria,O. S1 ..18.35 19.907 
Houston $5 ....18.10 19.65** 
Jacksonville M8.17.95 19.80tf 
Johnstown B2 ...17.85 19.65§ 
Kan.City,Mo. S5..18.10 .... 
Kokomo C16 ....17.25 18.807 
Minnequa C10 ..18.10 19.65** 
P’lm’r,Mass.W12 18.15 19.70+ 
Pitts.,Calif, C11.18.20 19.75+ 
S.SanFran. C10.18.20 19.75** 
Sterling(37)N15 17.25 19.05T+ 
SparrowsPt. B2..17.95 19.75§ 
Waukegan A7 ...17.85 19.407 
Worcester A7 ....18.15 


WIRE, Merchant Quality 
(6 to 8 gage) An'Ild_ Galv. 


Ala.City,Ala. R2..9.00 9.55** 
Aliquippa J5 ..... 8.65 9.3258 
Atlanta(48) A111. .9.10 9.7758 
Bartonville(48) K4.9.10 9.775 
Buffalo W12 ......9.00 9.55f 
Cleveland A7 ..... CLG oon 0 
Crawfordsville M8 9.10 9.80¢¢ 
Donora,Pa, A7 ...-9.00 9.55+ 
Duluth AT ~.... 2. -9:00 9.557 
Fairfield T2 ......9.00 9.55t 
Houston(48) S5 ..9.25 9.80** 
Jack’ ville,Fla. M8 9.10 9.80tt 
Johnstown B2(48) 9.00 9.6758 
DOLCE Lise An tyre <7. 9.00 9.55+ 
Kans.City(48) S5.9.25 9.80** 
Kokomo(48) S16 ..9.10 9.65+ 


* LosAngeles B3 ..9.95 10.625§ 


Monessen(48) P7 ..8.65 9.35§ 
Paimer,Mass. W12.9.30 9.85+ 
Pitts.,Calif. C11 ..9.95 10.507 
Rankin,Pa. A7 ...9.00 9.55f 
S.Chicago R2 ....9.00 9.55** 
S.SanFran. C10. .9.95 10.50** 
Spar’ wsPt.(48)B2 9.10 9.7758 
Sterling(48) N15.9.25 9.9257 + 
St’ling(1) (48) N15 9.159.825tt 
Struthers,O, Y1 ...9.00 9.65t 
Worcester,Mass.A7 9.30 9.85+ 


Based on zinc price of: 
*13.50. 5c. §10c. {Less 
than 10c. +{10.50c. $£11.00c. 
**Subject to zine equaliza- 
tion extras. 


FASTENERS 


(Base discounts, shipments 
of one to four containers, per 
cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 


BOLTS 


Machine Bolts 
Full Size Body (cut thread) 
% in. and smaller 
3 in. and shorter .,. 
34in, thru 6 in. ... 
Longer than 6 in. .. 
% in., 3 in. & shorter. 
3% in. thru 6 in. ... 
Longer than 6 in. .. 
% in. thru 1 in.: 
6 in. and shorter ... 
Longer than 6 in. .. 
1% in, and larger: 
All lengths 
Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 
¥% in. and smaller: 
3 in. and shorter ... 
3% in. ‘thru 6 in. .. 
Carriage Bolts 
Full Size Body (cut thread) & 
Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 
% in. and smaller: 
6 in. and shorter .. 
Larger diameters and 
longer lengths .... 
Lag, Plow, Tap, Blank, 
Step, Elevator, Tire, and 
Fitting Up Bolts 
% in. and smaller: 
6 in. and shorter ... 
Larger diameters and 
longer lengths .... 35.0 
High Tensile Structural Bolts 
(Reg. semifinished hex head 
bolts, heavy semifinished hex 
nuts. Bolts — High-carbon 
steel, heat treated, Spec. 
ASTM A-325, in bulk. Full 
keg quantity) 
% in. diam. 
% in. diam, 
% and 1 in. diam... 
1% and 1\% in. diam. 


NUTS 
(Keg or case quantity and 
over) 
Square Nuts, Reg. & Heavy: 
All sizes 


55.0 
50.0 
37.0 
47.0 
40.0 
31.0 


37.0 
31.0 


31.0 


55.0 
50.0 


48.0 
35.0 


48.0 


43.0 
34.0 


(Full container) 

Hex Nuts, Reg. & Heavy 
Hot Pressed & Cold Punched: 

% in. and smaller.. 62.0 

% in. to 1% in., incl. 

1% in. and larger. . 
Hex Nuts, Semifinished, 
Heavy (Incl. Slotted): 

% in, and smaller.. 

% in, to 1% in., incl. 

1% in. and larger... 
Hex Nuts, Finished (Incl. 
Slotted and Castellated) : 

% in. and smaller.. 

1 in. to 1% in., incl. 57.0 

1% in. and larger... 51.5 
Semifinished Hex Nuts, Reg. 
(Incl. Slotted) : 

5 in, and smaller.. 

% in> to % in., incl. 

1in., to 144 in;,rinel. 57.0 

1% in. and larger... 651.5 

CAP AND SETSCREWS 
(Base discounts, packages, 
per cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 
Hex Head Cap Screws, 
Coarse or Fine Thread, 
Bright: 
6 in. and shorter: 

5 in. and smaller... 

%, %, and 1 in. 


62.0 
65.0 


35.0 
16.0 


Longer than 6 in.: 
54 in, and smaller. . 
%, %, and 1 Sr tere 
High Carbon, Heat Trea 
6 in, and shorter: 
5 in. and smaller. . 
%, %, and 1 in. B0aar 
Longer than 6 in.: 
5 in. and smaller. . 
%, %, and 1 in. ... 
Flat Head Cap Screws: 
% in. and smaller, 
6 in. and shorter .. +85.0 
Setscrews, Square Head, 
Cup Point, Coarse Thread: 
ugh 1 in. diam.: 
ie and shorter...+ 5.0 
Longer than 6 in. ..+29.0 


RIVETS 


F.o.b. Cleveland and/or 
freight equalized with Pitts- 
burgh, f.o.b. Chicago and/or 
freight equalized with Bir- 
mingham except where equal- 
ization is too great. 

Structural ¥% in., larger 12.85 
ys in. and smaller by 6 in. 
and shorter: 15.0%. 


PRESTRESSED STRAND 


(High strength, stress relieved; 7 wire uncoated. Net prices 
per 1000 ft, 40,000 lb and over) 


1/4 
Alton, Ill. 
Buffalo W12 
Cleveland A7 
KansasCity,Mo. U3 
Monessen,Pa. P16 
NewHaven,Conn, AT 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Pueblo,Colo. W12 
Roebling,N.J. R5 
St.Louis L8 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 ...-. 


$28.95 $43.40 
28.95 
28.95 
32.15 
32.15 
28.95 
28.95 
28.95 
28.95 
28.95 


Standard Diameter, Inches 
5/16 3/8 7/16 1/2 
$55.40 $73.00 $95.10 
55.40 73.00 95.10 
55.40 73.00 
61.55 81.10 
61.55 81.10 
55.40 73.00 
55.40 73.00 
55.40 73.00 
55.40 73.00 
55.40 73.00 
55.40 73.00 


43.40 
43.40 
48.20 
48.20 
43.40 
43.40 
43.40 
43.40 
43.40 
43.40 


RAILWAY MATERIALS 


Rails 

Bessemer,Pa. U5 
Ensley,Ala. T2 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 

Gary,Ind. US ......-.se+-s 
Huntington,W.Va. C15 .... 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Steelton,Pa. B2 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 


TIE PLATES 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......- 6.875 
Gary,Ind. US ......... 6.875 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.875 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...6.875 
Seattle BS 2.2... sec. 7.025 
Steelton,Pa. B2 ........6.875 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ...6.875 


JOINT BARS 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 ..... 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 . 

Joliet, Il. U5 i 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...7. 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Steelton,Pa. B2 


AXLES 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. S13 ...9.125 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 9.125 


eee ee ce 


seweele 


Footnotes 


Chicago base. 

Angles, flats, bands, 
Merchant. 

Reinforcing. 

1% to under 17/16 in.; 
17/16 to under 1 15/16 in., 
6.70c; 115/16 to 8 in., 
inclusive, 7.05c. 

Chicago or Birm. base. 
Chicago base 2 cols. lower. 
16 Ga, and heavier. 
Merchant quality; add 0.35c 
for special quality, 
Pittsburgh base. 

Cleveland & Pitts. base. 
Worcester, Mass., base. 
Add 0.25¢c for 17 Ga. & 
heavier. 

Gage 0.143 to 0.249 in.; 
Pe eaneee 0.142 and lighter, 


Bm WHrO COON 
Serres SLL 


eB eee ARR 


5,80c. 

34” and thinner. 
40 lb and under. 
Flats only; 0.25 
heavier. 

To dealers. 
Chicago & Pitts. base. 
New Haven, Conn., base. 
Deld. San Francisco Bay 
area. 

Special quality. 
Deduct 0.05e, 
15 Ga, 


in, & 


be NNER BYE 
the toro ADO 


finer than 


Tee Rails 
All 60 Ib 
No. 2 Under 
Aigine 6.725 
6.725 
6.725 
Gicdo 6.50 
wes (16)6.725 
ere 6.725 
7.225 
6.725 


Standard 


No. 2 
5.65 
5.65 


5.65 


TRACK BOLTS, Untreated 
Cleveland R2 ... 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ... 
Lebanon,Pa. B2 

Minnequa,Colo, C10 
Pittsburgh P14 ... 
Seattle B3 


SCREW SPIKES 
Lebanon,Pa. B2 


STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 5 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2,Y1. 10.10 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.10 
Lebanon,Pa. B2 ....... 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 . 
Pittsburgh J5 . 

Seattle B3 

8.Chicago,Ill. R2 
Struthers,O. Y1 

Youngstown R2 


-15.35 
-15.35 
15.35 
. 15.35 
-14.75 


eae 


oe 


Bar mill bands. 
Deld. in mill zone, 
Bar mill sizes. 
Bonderized. 
Youngstown base. 
Sheared; for universal mill 
add 0.45c. 

Widths over % in.; 7.375c, 
for widths 5% in. and under 
by 0.125 in, and thinner. 
Buffalo base. 

To jobbers, deduct 20c. 
9.60c for cut lengths, 
72” and narrower. 
54” and narrower. 
Chicago base, 10 


lower. 

14 Ga. & lighter; 
narrower. 

48” and narrower. 
Lighter than 0.035”; 0.035” 
and heavier, 0.25c higher, 
9.10c for cut lengths. 

Mill lengths, f.o.b. mill; 
deld. in mill zone or within 
switching limits, 5.635c. 
9-14% Ga. 

To fabricators. 

6-7 Ga. 

3% in. and smaller rounds; 
9.65c, over 3% in. and other 
shapes. 


6.295c. 


points 
48” & 


STEEL 


SEAMLESS STANDARD FIFE Threaded gad pacupled 


Carload discounts from list, % 


tees ERO IO ri 3% 
ist Per Ft .., ee 2, 4 5 6 
Pounds Per Ft ...... 3.68 58.86 18.76 92¢ $1.09 $1.48 $1.92 
ses Blk Galv* BE Galy* A ae 9.20 10.89 14.81 19,18 
Aliquippa, Pa, JB ...412.25 428.75 45.75 +935 21 ee Ce: ee oe lS has Be 
Ambridge, Pa. N2 ... 412.25 oe eae + +3.25 +21 +1.75 +19.5 +1.75 +19.5 +2 +19.75 0.5 +17.25 
Lorain, O, N3 ...... $12.25 +28.75 = $5.75 +235 $395 431" is: epee iG a etn G 
Veuestowne Vit sae Beis coor a +3.25 +21 41.75 +19.5 41.75 +19.5 42  +419.75 0.5 +17.25 
+ 23.5 +3.25 +21 +1.75 +19.5 +1.75 +19.5 +2 +19.75 0.5 +17.25 
Sy ene > STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 
tates + 28.75 +5.75 +23.5 +3.25 +21 +1.75 +19.5 +1.75 +19.5 +2 +19.75 0.5 +17.25 
EUTEMWEED STANDARD REE. Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 
WistePer Btn... 0c. 02. 58 ie % Y% % 1 1% 
Pounds Per Ft ....... 0.24 0.42 0.57 0.85 143 168 2.28 
Aliquippa, Pa. J5 ee sch Bik = Galv* Blk Galv* Bik Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Bik  Galv* 
[UIE OGLE cee a eae Lee Cia , 2.25 +15 5.25 Sab 8.75 +6.5 11.25 +5.25 
Benwood. Ww. V: Ro shahoks wee : : + .25 +13 6.75 +8.5 9.25 +7.25 
ERE bee re a. Wid ‘Ls nee +10.5 +36 +21 445.5 2.25 +15 5.25 +11 8.75 +6.5 11.25 +5.25 
Bee aaNet +8.5 +34 419.5 +44 (ee ee ik ere Sa ie a A sae beh 
Mairlessi Pasi NS eas Soon | aBaG. anh pelle Eee 2.25 +15 5.25 +11 8.75 +6.5 11.25 +5.25 
Bee ree NS ees aah LRG mene oN eer ts. : 0.25 +17 3.25 +13 6.75 +8.5 9.25 +7.25 
ORO ee iS otis ee ee RG oc. > Te hONeB Oe +7.75 +24 +4.25 +19.5 +175 +18.25 
Ue a ebon ted. ¥1 re ee ee eee ce 1.25 +16 4.25 +12 7.75 +7.5 10.25 +7.75 
hace nen aaa eee Re ee We 2.25 +15 5.25 +11 8.75 +6.5 11.25  +5.25 
Sharon, Pa. M6 es ie cian eee - . eens eee wees eeee wees see eee wees 
clk sate ee ere weir sey ee wee 2.25 +15 5.25 +11 8.75 +6.5 11.25 +5.25 
Dees ra amare . +455 0.25 +17 3.25 +13 6.75 +8.5 9.25 +7.25 
Youngstown Ro Yi oo : +8.5 +434 +19.5 +444 2.25 +15 5.25 +11 8.75 +6.5 11.25 +5.25 
, Scie veletohc apstone Neds Ono-d nage ahelens 2.25 +15 5.25 +11 8.75 +6.5 11.25 45.25 
ieee ese ks Bmre BSN Sr Ne ST NLU Si A ee ae ea ie ee OR mae ONS | ee ee eS 
Size—Inches ........ 1% 2 24 
ote 3 3% 4 
iStwPerh tama cee ce: 27.5¢ fa 2 
ee a 78s St 58-50 78.5 8 s3.08 
Bik * mf - 
Atlauippa, Pa. 35... 1L 15 $4.25 12.35 $3.75 Bis 335 Bis 435 eee cam renle 
Co) 0 al BU ey Oe Es 9.75 +6.25 10.25 +45.75 11.75 +85.5 11.75 +65.5 1.25 +16.5 1.25 +16.5 
eee hes Va. wi0. fee alee 12.25 +3.75 13.75 +3.5 13.75 +3.5 3.25 +14.5 3.25 +14.5 
gees ne ee 10.25 t5.t8 ins $33 ints 53 1.23 +165 125 1165 
Hontana, Cryike, JSl bs 41.25 +17.25 +0.75 +16.75 0.75 +16.5 0.75 +16.5 49.75 +27.5 $9.75 427.5 
Se iana aor, Ind, “Ya 10.75 +5.25 11.25 44.75 12.75 +4.5 12.25 44.5 2.25 +15.5 2.25 +15.5 
OLN (ORIN See wen 11.75 +4.25 12.25 43.75 13.75 +3:5 13.75 +3.5 aieee meters AG On 
Sharon, Pa. oes vemeteten ek 11.75 +4.25 12.25 +3.75 13.75 +3.5 13.75 43.5 ar on Bist ae 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2.. 9.75 +6.25 10.25 +5.75 11.75 +5.5 11.75 +4+5.5 1.25 +16.5 1.25 +16.5 
peatland, Pace WS ve.be 11.75 +4.25 12.25 43.75 13.75 +3.5 13.75 +3.5 3.25 +14.5 3.25 +14.5 
oungstown R2, Y1 .... 11.75 +4.25 12.25 +3.75 13.75 +3.5 13.75 +3.5 3.25 +14.5 3.25 +14.5 
*Galvanized pipe discounts based on current price of zine (11.50c, East St. Louis). 
Stainless Steel Clad Steel 
Representative prices. cents per pound; subject to current lists of extras Plates: Sheets 
Carbon Base Carbon yess 
H.R. Bars; CR. . 5% 10% 15% 20% 20% 
Forg- Rods: ciate Strip; Stainless 
east —Rerolling— ing H.R. C.F. tural Flat | 302 Pay ae, rs Boe 37.50 
ype Ingot Slabs Billets Strip Wire Shapes Plates Sheets Wire SO4 Sicha actervieicts 26.05 28.80 31.55 34.30 39.75 
Ne dace 22.75 28.00 .... 36.00 Sw... «948.50 © 39.25 «48.50 © 45,00|  308U 30, BO; B81 Asst8 2B gee te Pe 
Diy aed 24.75 31.50 37.75 39.00 42.25 44.50 40.00 49.25 © 49.25| BIB) terre eee BB et ete mo Om meee 
BOT ea 24.00 29.00 38.75 37.25 43.50 46.00 41.25 51.25 47.50| 3160 --------1 42.30 £6.15 5.207 50.68 a3 
B02 ae) 26.25 32.75 39:50 40.50 44.25 46.75 42.25 52.00 52.00| 316 CP ...-.<:.. 39-0 0g OP tinged: Ome. oe aoe 
2028 |... 26.50 34.00 4925 45:75 (46.75 49.00 44,50 57.00 57.00|  S2b treet eset rd ra SRE 
303... eal S325 2-42.50, ic) 47.25. 49175 4500-7 56.75 — 66.75 | Zo4 Se ee eu Maaton des eee Dt noe 
S040 en 28.00 34.50 42.00 43.75 47.00 49.50 45.75 55.00 55.00 is ena gast as aoe eee sd ee ayia es 
304L Food S6on 49.75 51.50 54.75 57.25 53.50 62.75 62.75 130 ee 21.20 23.45 25.65 27.90 
SOD Mme isieliere 29.50: 38.25 44.00 47.50 47.00 49.50 46.25 58.75 58.75 | Inconel 48.90 59.55 70.15 80.85 
SOS estes cee 32.00 39.75 49.00 50.25 54.75 57.75 55.25. 63.00 63.00 TECIEGI Meee ee 41.65 51.95 63.30 72.70 
309 ...... 41.25 51.25 60.00 64.50 66.25 69.50 66.00 80.50 80.50) Nickel, Low Carbon 41.95 52.60 63.30 74.15 se 
et Se ope Teta S100 Se SEP 88D 9880 E118 |. 86:75 96-78 Monel Losses 43.35 53.55 63.80 74.05 den 
316 .. 41.25 51.25 64.50 68.50 71.75 75.75 71.75 80.75 80.75 i 
316L aieis stele 72.25 76.25 79.50 83.50 79.50 88.50 88.50 LA partes 
yee 49.75 62.25 79.75 88.25 89.50 94.25 88.50 101.00 101.00 10% Both Sides 
es ee A ae 5 Sha 41.50 48.75 53.50 54.50 57.50 54.75 65.50 65.50 
eesti Seaber revs dino 123.25 Bean 113.00 143.75 135.00 149.25 149:25 | Copper*® 2 oon we ce ee on ies 8 se we sine 35.55 42.05 
18-8 CbTa 38.50 48,25 57.75 63.50 63.75 67.25 64.75 79.25 19:25) ==> 
LOS Meee ceie aie eee 29.25 Ree: 33.25 35.00 30.00 40.25 40.25 *Deoxidized. Production points: Stainless-clad sheets, 
405 .. 20.25 26.50 30.75 36.00 34.75 36.50 32.50 46.75 46.75 | New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. 
COI) Aree 17.50 22.25 29.25 31.00 33.25 35.00 30.00 40.25 40.25 | C22, Coatesville, Pa. L7, New Castle, Ind. I-4, and Wash- 
AAG? aes. « wee Breese 29.75 aes 33.75 35.50 31.25 48.25 48.25 | ington, Pa. J3, nickel, inconel, monel-clad plates, Coates- 
SOON cs Boe 34.75 35.50 41.75 40.75 42.75 40.25 62.00  62.00| Ville L7; copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. S18. 
430 17.75 22.50 29.75 32.00 33.75 35.50 31.00 40.75 40.75 
430F eaeiene Seeltte 30.50 Seis 34.25 36.00 sy bards) 51.75 51.75 
AS ilimmre tsi sx< re 29.75 39.25 Cpiihe 43.50 46.00 41.00 56.00 56.00 
446... .... 40.75 59.00 46.00 48.25 42.75 70.00 70.00 T | 5 | 
00! Stee 
Stainless Steel Producers Are: Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; Anchor Drawn Steel Co., division of Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; | Grade $ per lb Grade $ per Ib 
Armco Steel Corp.; Babcock & Wilcox Co.; Bethlehem Steel Co.; J. Bishop & Co.; fa 4 e 
A. M. Byers Co.; G. O. Carlson Inc.; Carpenter Steel Co.; Carpenter Steel Co. of New aes eats Cee Seok Ween nee He eS eee 
England; Charter Wire Products; Crucible Steel Co. of America; Damascus Tube Co.;| Oi] Hardening (0-1)... 0.505 W Hot Wk. (H-21) 1.425-1.44 
Dearborn Div., Sharon Steel Corp.; Wilbur B. Driver Co.; Driver-Harris Co.; Eastern|y-cy Hot Work (H-11) 0.505 Hi-Carbon-Cr (D-11).. 0.955 
Stainless Steel. Corp.; Firth Sterling Inc.; Fort Wayne Metals Inc.; Green River Steel : 
Corp., subsidiary of Jessop Steel Co.; Indiana Steel & Wire Co.; Ingersoll Steel Div., +. 19 
Borg- -Warner Corp.; Ellwood Ivins Steel Tube Works Inc.; Jessop Steel Co.; Johnson Ww crocs oy Analysis om Mo seers hs $ per Ib 
Steel & Wire Co. Tne. ; Stainless & Strip Div., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Joslyn Stain- 
less Steels, division of Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co.; Latrobe Steel Co.: Lukens Steel Co.; 18 4 1 cots T-1 1.840 
Maryland Fine & Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; McLouth Steel Corp.; Meta! Forming Corp.; | 18 a 2 vee T-2 2.005 
Midvale-Heppenstall Co.; National Standard Co.: National Tube Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; | 13.5 4 3 Aoi T-3 2.105 
Pacific Tube Co.; Page Steel & Wire Div., American Chain & Cable Co. Inc.; Pittsburgh | 18.2 4.25 1 4.75 T-4 2.545 
Rolling Mills Inc.; Republic Steel Corp.; Riverside-Alloy Metal Div., H. K. Porter Com-| 18 4 2 9 T-5 2.915 
pany Inc.; Rodney Metals Inc.; Sawhill Tubular Products Ine.; ‘Sharon Steel Corp.; 20.25 4.25 1.6 12.95 T-6 4.330 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co.; Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; Standard Tube Co.; Superior Steel 13.79 3.75 2 5 Mes T-8 2.485 
Div., Copperweld Steel Co.; Superior Tube Co.; Swepco Tube Corp.; Techalloy Co. Inc. ; | 1.5 4 1 .. 8.9 M-1 1.200 
Timken Roller Bearing Co.; Trent Tube Co., subsidiary of Crucible Steel Co. of America: | 6-4 4.5 sg) 5 M-2 1.345 
Tube Methods Inc.; Ulbrich Stainless Steel Inc.; Union Steel Corp.; U. S. Steel Corp.;| © 4 3 6 M-3 1.590 
Universal Cyclops Steel Corp.; Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; Wall Tube & Metal Products Tool steel producers include: A4, A8, B2, B8, C4, C9 
subsidiary, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp,; Washington Steel Corp. | C12, C18, F2, J3, L3, M14, S8, U4, V2, and V3. i 


Co.; Wallingford Steel, 


February 2, 1959 


inseminated issues i prea ts pe areata a 


e 
Pig lron F.o.b. furnace prices in dollars per gross ton, as reported to STEEL. Minimum delivered prices are approximate. 
No. 2 Malle- Besse- 
No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Basic Foundry able mer Basic Foundry able mer 
Birmingham District IDL G8) GoenooonnGauabc ou 0g0n aA0 66.00 66.50 66.50 ue 
Birmingham: ED este oe leieisrateresleravere eters 62.00 6255089 ee eisiats Ine Chet HES) 6 oanocommdccsomduotonc 66.00 66.50 aa 67. 
IPMN SHAM WIG! siete creterneeielerere teleterae eee 62.50%* 66.50 Riviere Everett,Mass. El .......-. 67.50 68.00 . eeee 
Woodward,Ala. W15 ... -.. 62.50% 62.50** 66.50 AIO Fontana,Calif. K1 75.00 ee alerts seen 
Cincinnati deldiycjeeietaaies aiefele)eisieiele aerate 70.20 coos atest Geneva,Utah Cll ... 66.00 66.5 one on 
GraniteCity,ll. G4 67.90 68.40 68. oo 
Buffalo District Ironton, Utah (plate son es peey Ate aieete 
Pine talo: GET RA, skeet Wade 66.00 66.50 67.00 67.50 ee aes Mot lee 562:50$. 66,50M meee 
IN- Ton awandan Nevin LO cette terielonitate sine 66.50 67.00 67.50 Toledo,Ohio I-3 ee a ree ee GEO 66.50 66.50 67.00 
RONAWANGA Nai VemVViliceetemtsreierieer cere 66.00 66.50 67.00 67.50 GGHRENS GOL ~ 05024 anne 72.94 73.44 ayia anette 
Boston ideldeaseee nena sess 17.29 17.79 78.29 ae paaieia aan oh (ogo Oa ea IE See 
Rochester; Nav<, Geld. s aeaciccescee 69,02 69.52 70.02 nour . 
Phos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63. 
SYLACUSE, IN: Yess Old sie seicivete sie cleiels 70.12 70.62 71.12 3000 **Phos. 0.70-0.90%.: Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63.50. 
Chicago District tPhos. 0.50% up; Phos. 0.30-0.49, $63.50. 
Chica gor TeSac civics stciairerenevarciers 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
S Oliica g6,0N VRS aid od cs honor cise 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 
S: Chicago; lil W14s stealen ee stele ore /sioisye 66.00 ais 66.50 67.00 Silicon: Add 75 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si or percentage thereof 
Milwatkeets deldwiccercc science 69.02 69.52 69.52 70.02 over base grade, 1.75-2.25%, except on low phos. iron on which base 
Muskegon,Mich., deld. ........... Sodio 74.52 74.52 boo 6 is 1.75-2.00%. 
Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% manganese over 1% 
Cleveland District or portion thereof. 
Clevelam@vR25 Al, (so custers.cc.)s.e to overeuase 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
‘Akron; Ohios deldwaereesacmes cnt 69.52 70.02 70.02 70.52 BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
Base 6.01-6.50% silicon; add 75¢c for each 0.50% silicon or portion 
Mia Atlante District eee over the “base grade within a range of 6.50 to 11.50%; starting 
Birdsboro,Pa. B10 ......-....++.+-5 68.00 68.50 69.00 69.50 with silicon over 11.50% add $1.50 per ton for each 0.50% silicon or 
Chester" armies i. ieleljelebaeeteitaeleietstir OS. OO) 68.50 69.00 apo portion thereof up to 14%; add $1 for each 0.50% Mn over 1%) 
Swedeland,Pa. AZ ..............04- 68.00 68.50 69.00 69.50 Jackson Ohion I-35) Jian acnroseemtie ition ree: jesse $78.00 
New Workin deld yi ncieuass + euros Bhai 75.50 76.00 see BuUffalom ellen eittncs crite pase aleiei oroialetete senate Rivareete 79.25 
Newari Nd: COG snc0sua5dKDaGO 72.69 73.19 73.69 74.19 
hiladeiphiax “deld:) faces cnss cones 70.41 70.91 71.41 71.99 
royiNoVadR2 sc6 cn. tee yh 2 68.00 68.50 69.00 69.50 ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY IRON, Gross Ton 
(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1.25 for 
Pittsburgh District each 0.50% Mn over 1%; $2 per gross ton premium for 0.045% max » 
Nevillelsiandh Panettiere > oa 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 CalvertCity, Ky. P15 ......++++++e05- BAM OU CO DONG HARD OaGOU le else Bie 
Pittsburgh (N&S sides) Niagara alla Nee we lO) aiecta nails aiepucraneuetarsaieton apetaretaca sto Creche alc 4 
Aliqui ; Keokuk,Iowa Open-hearth & Fadry, $9 freight allowed K2 .... 103.50 
Chiserhy CKO oonescomdasndoo erie 67.95 67.95 68.48 K F 12% lb piglets, 16% Si, max fr’gt 
McKeesRocks.Pa., deld. ......... ees 67.60 67.60 68.13 Heo Ris Lowe SOE OL yigee tet eee Cae ee 068 60 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, ALlOWER SUD CO SON KA rere ice oo cle lololetersiel evarelele/eveie co\elpicslelehalsteexe . 
Wilmerding.Monaca,Pa., deld. .. eae 68.26 68.26 68.79 
Verona,Trafford,Pa., deld. ....... 68.29 68.82 68.82 69.35 LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
Brackenridge,Pa., deld. .......... 68.60 69.10 69.10 69.63 1% $73.00 
i yles.Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% max) .......ssseceeeseveveers 
Midlands Pale CUS) oeierecrercterore ele re(evcreieite 66.00 C000 poo0 doen Rockwood,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% max) ........ Ey St Wo he 
i .N.Y. R2 (Phos. 0.035 TTIAX ES ratenevelcfetereteters THe Oloulcirn 00 h 
Youngstown District ep alladelph ta, Ceres ere ee aa as a 81.67 
Hubbard, Onion Vl osc eis se-c.s eis ctare aie ate ons nintons 66.50 6600 Cleveland A7 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ...... 71.00 
Sharpsville,Pa. (S6 h2....02cc cerns s 66:00 eae 66.50 67.00 Duluth I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ........ 71.00 
MOUNE SLOW: “Yor © nice rissa nacho eralereicvers Spetane ister 66.50 Maris Erie,Pa. I-3 (Intermediate) (Fhos. 0.036-0.075% max) ....... 71.00 
Mansfield,@Qhio, deld. ......5....+ 71.30 Rates 71.80 72.30 NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00 


Steel Service Center Products 


Representative prices, per pound, subject to extras, f.o.b. warehouse. City delivery charges are 15 cents per 100 lb except: Denver, 
Moline, Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, 20 cents; Baltimore. Boston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Spokane, 
San Francisco, 10 cents; Atlanta, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Houston, Seattle, no charge. 


SHEE TS —_____________ STRIP ———————B ARS ———____—_ Standard 
Hot- Cold- Galv. Stainless Hot- H.R. H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES———— 

Rolled Rolled 10 Ga.t Type 302 Rolled* Rounds C.F. Rds.= 4140tt> Shapes ~ Carbon Floor 
ALUIANES esi, ctatelsre 8.508 9.86§ 10.13 GOOG 8.91 9.39 13.24 # OOO 9.40 9.29 11.21 
Baltimore ...... 8.56 9.25 9.99 rotates 9.05 9.45 11.85# 15.48 9.55 9.00 10.50 
Birmingham ... 8.18 9.45 10.46 Bieter 8.51 8.99 icon nicvore 9.00 8.89 10.90 
Boston ...... ane 9.31 10.40 11.97 53.50 9.73 10.11 13.39 # 15.71 10.01 10.02 11.85 
Buttaloney. vse. cre 8.40 9.60 10.85 55.98 8.75 9.15 11.454 15.40 9.25 9.20 10.75 
Chattanooga ... 8.35 9.69 9.65 anon 8.40 8.77 10.46 eens 8.88 8.80 10.66 j 
Chicagomnirecice 8.25 9.45 10.50 53.00 8.51 8.99 9.15 15.05 9.00 8.89 10.20 
Cincinnati ..... 8.43 9.51 10.95 53.43 8.83 9.31 11.534 15.37 9.56 9.27 10.53 
Cleveland ...... 8.36 9.54 10.65 52.33 8.63 9.10 11.254 15.16 9.39 9.13 10.44 
Datlagiteisatesis + 8.80 9.30 o600 OCG 8.85 8.80 Rese eo tid 8.75 9.15 10.40 
WDONWETY ‘ter \elsioys 9.40 11.84 12.94 sharete 9.43 9.80 11.19 Sag 9.84 9.76 11.68 
Detrolte sein. <0 8.51 9.71 11.25 56.50 8.88 9.30 9.51 15.33 9.56 9.26 10.46 
BETICl RE Aictweies eis, 8.35 9.45 9.9510 eielere 8.60 9.10 11.25 Beerete 9.35 9.10 10.60 
EFOUStONT 6. cisicie« 8.40 8.90 10.29 52.00 8.45 8.40 11.60 15.75 8.35 8.75 10.10 
Jackson, Miss. . 8.52 9.79 emerare bat 8.84 9.82 10.68 O6D0 9.33 9.22 11.08 
Los Angeles ... 8.702 10.802 12.152 57.60 9.15 9.102 12.952 16.35 9.002 9.102 11.802 
Memphis, Tenn. 8.59 9.80 eee &soa 8.84 9.32 11.25 # Rotella 9.33 9.22 10.86 
Milwaukee .... 8.39 9.59 11.04 ersyele 8.65 9.13 9.39 15.19 9.22 9.03 10.34 
Moline, Ill. .... 8.55 9.80 Sout acdo 8.84 8.95 9.15 coda 8.99 8.91 shstehs 
New York ..... 8.87 10.13 11.10 53.08 9.64 9.99 13.25 # 15.50 9.74 9.77 11.05 
Norfolk, Va. .. 8.40 Ogd 5 Birene trond 9.10 9.10 12.00 Boa 9.40 8.85 10.35 
Philadelphia ... 8.20 9.25 10 61 52.71 9.25 9.40 11,95 # 15.48 9.10 9.15 10.40°%* 
Pittspuren <.).: 8.35 9.55 10.90 52.00 8.61 8.99 11.254 15.05 9.00 8.89 10.20 
Richmond, Va. . 8.40 aicvaps 10.40 boon 9.10 9.00 eats ago 9.40 8.85 10.35 
BE PLoS Ui J.606 8.68 9.83 11.28 Ricisie 8.89 9.37 9.78 15.43 9.48 9.27 10.58 
Staal ee yeerscters 8.79 10.04 11.49 BAOu 8.84 9.21 9.86 Tateve 9.38 9.30 10.49 
San Francisco.. 9.65 11.10 11.40 55.10 9.75 10.15 13.00 16.00 9.85 10.00 12.35 | 
SEMuNG) Sob omc 10.30 11.55 12 50 56.52 10.25 10.50 14.70 16.808 10.20 10.10 12.50 j 
South’ton, Conn. —_9.07 10.33 10.71 ee 9.48 9.74 chat Se 9.57 9.57 10.91 | 
Spokanown ose: 10.35 11.55 12.55 57.38 10.80 11.05 14.70 16.80 10.25 10.15 13.05 
Washington ... 9.15 ano00 goo eos 9.65 10.05 12.50 ararece 10.15 9.60 11.10 


*Prices do not include gage extras; tprices include gage and coating extras; tincludes 35-cent bar quality extras; §42 in. and un ret 
and heavier; ttas annealed; Ae in. to 4 in. wide. gis Nee #net price, 1 in. round C-1018, if ; eer % in. : 

Base quantities, 2000 to 4990 lb except as noted; d-finished bars, 2000 lb and over except in Seattle, 2000 to 3999 Ib; stainless sheets, 8000 | 
Tb except in Chicago, New York, Boston, Seattle. 10.000 lb and in San Francisco, 2000 to 4999 lb; hot-rolled products on West Coast, 2000 to 9999 | 
lb, except in Seattle, 30,000 Ib and over; 2—30,000 Ib; %—1000 to 4999 Ib; *—1000 to 1999 1b; 10—2000 Ib and over. 


ere ns Se 
132 STEEL 


Refractories 


Fire Clay Brick (per 1000) 


High-Heat Duty: Ashland, Grahn, Hayward, 
Hitchens, Haldeman, Olive Hill, Ky., Athens, 
Troup, Tex., Beech Creek, Clearfield, Curwens- 
ville, Lock Haven, Lumber, Orviston, West 
Decatur, Winburne, Snow Shoe, Pa., Bessemer, 
Ala., Farber, Mexico, St. Louis, Vandalia, Mo., 
Ironton, Oak Hill, Parrall, Portmouth, Ohio, 
Ottawa, Ill., Stevens Pottery, Ga., $140; 
Salina, Pa., $145; Niles, Ohio, $138; Cutler, 


Utah, $165. 
Super-Duty: Ironton, Ohio, Vandalia, Mo., 
Olive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, Salina, Winburne, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., New Savage, Md., St. Louis, 
Ee Stevens Pottery, Ga., $195; Cutler, Utah, 
Silica Brick (per 1000) 
Standard: Alexandria, Claysburg, Mt. Union, 
Sproul, Pa., Ensley, Ala., Pt. Matilda, Pa., 
Portsmouth, Ohio, Hawstone, Pa., $158; War- 
ren, Niles, Windham, Ohio, Hays, Latrobe, 
Morrisville, Pa., $163; E. Chicago, Ind., Joliet, 
Rockdale, Ill., $168; Lehigh, Utah, $175; Los 
Angeles, $180. * 
Super-Duty: Sproul, Hawstone, Pa., Niles, 
Warren, Windham, Ohio, Leslie, Md., Athens, 
Tex., $157; Morrisville, Hays, Latrobe, Pan 
a E. Chicago, Ind., $167; Curtner, Calif., 
Semisilica Brick (per 1000) 
Woodbridge, N. J., $140; Philadelphia, Clear- 
field, Pa., $145. 
Ladle Brick (per 1000) 
Dry Pressed: Alsey, Ill., Chester, New Cumber- 
land, W. Va., Freeport, Johnstown, Merrill 
Station, Vanport, Pa., Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
Wellsville, Irondale, New Salisbury, Ohio, 
$96.75; Clearfield, Pa., Portsmouth, Ohio, $102. 
High-Alumina Brick (per 1000) 
50 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$250; Danville, Ill., $253; Philadelphia, $265; 


Metal Powder 


Aluminum: 


-$33-$36.50. 


Atomized, 500-lb 
drum, freight allowed 


Seating ip Pa., $230; Orviston, Snow Shoe, Pa., 
$260. 

60 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$310; Danville, Ill., $313: Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., $320; Philadelphia, $325. 

70 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$350; Danville, Ill., $353; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., $360; Philadelphia, $365. 


Sleeves (per 1000) 


Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., St. 
Louis, $188. 

Nozzles (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., St. 
Louis, $310. 


Runners (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., $234. 


Dolomite (per net ton) 


Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, Billmeyer, Blue 
Bell, Williams, Plymouth Meeting, York, Pa., 
Millville, W. Va., Bettsville, Millersville, Mar- 
tin, Woodville, Gibsonburg, Narlo, Ohio, 
$16.75; Thornton, McCook, IIll., $17; Dolly Sid- 
ing, Bonne Terre, Mo., $15.60. 
Magnesite (per net ton) 
Domestic, dead -burned, % in. grains with 


fines: Chewelah, Wash., Luning, Nev., $46; 
% in. grains with fines: Baltimore, $73. 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grades, f.o.b. shipping point in 
il., Ky., net tons, carloads, effective CaF, 
content 72.5%, $37-$41; 70%, $36-$40; 60%, 
Imported, net ton, f.o.b. cars 
point of entry, duty paid, metallurgical grade; 
European, $30-$33, contract; Mexican, all rail, 
duty paid, $25; barge, Brownsville, Tex., $27. 


Electrodes 


Carlotsimurnccte ce cs 38.50 
(Per pound f.o.b. shipping Ton lots’ 622.06... 40.50 Threaded with nipple; 
point in ton lots for minus Antimony, 500-Ib lots 42.00? unboxed, f.o.b. plant 
100 mesh, except as noted) Brass, 5000-lb 
Cents LOUSae aatotnvere ere 33.00-48.90 
Sponge Iron, Swedish: Bronze, 5000-lb ! GRAPHITE 
98% Fe: lots ..........49.60-53.70+ ——Inches Per 
F.o.b. Camden or Copper: Diam Length 100 lb 
Riverton, N. J., Electrolytic ...... 14.25* 
freight allowed Reduced 2<...... 14.25* 2 24 $64.00 
east of Mississippi Leadapseenee nee se 7.50* 2% 30 41.50 
river, ocean bags, Manganese: 3 40 39.25 
23,000 Ib and over 11.25 Minus 35 mesh .... 64.00 4 40 37.00 
Sponge Iron, Domestic, Minus 100 mesh .... 70.00 5% 40 36.50 
98% Fe: Minus 200 mesh .... 75.00 6 60 33.25 
Deld. east of Nickel, unannealed ... 74.00 7 60 29.75 
Mississippi River Nickel-Silver, 5000-Ib 8, 9, 10 60 29.50 
23,000 Ib and over 11.25 lots me eReeys are: 50.99-55.407 12 72 28.25 
LOOP Meshery eos: 9.10 Phosphor-Copper, 5000- 14 60 28.25 
AY OI ShobuoE ee 8.10 Ibplotsmeee eee te 61.80 16 72 pie 
Electrolytic Iron, Copper (atomized) 5000- 17 od Bly. 
Melting stock, 99.87% Tbwlotsieecer 42.30-50.80} 18 ee ee 
Fe, irregular frag- Silicon BO ee.COIO ae) 20 8 97.25 
ments of % in. x SOS Ghomaereteosoce 7.00* 24 4 . 
ALBIN Reyer crete e'ay oc 28.75 Stainless Steel, 304 ... $1.07 
(In contract lots of 240 tons Stainless Steel, 316 ... $1.26 
price is 22.75c) GUNA) sc npraattemntiie ee oe 14.00? CARBON 
Annealed, 99.5% Fe... 36.50 Zinc, 5000-lb lots 19.00-32.20t 
Unannealed (99 + % Tungsten: Dollars 8 60 14.25 
CO) reeracaten woe tcienelarss, 36.00 Melting grade, 99% 10 60 13.80 
Unannealed (99 + % 60 to 200 mesh, 12 60 14.75 
Fe) (minus 325 nominal: 14 60 14.75 
WIVGSIT) Ueberere rece ate erele« 59.00 1000 lb and over ... 3.15 14 72 12.55 
Powder Flakes (minus Less than 1000 lb.... 3.30 17 60 12.65 
16, plus 100 mesh).. 29.00 Chromium, electrolytic shy 72 12.10 
Carbonyl! Iron: 99.8% Cr, min 20 90 11.55 
98.1-99.9%, 3 to 20 mi- metallic basis ..... 5.00 24 72, 84 11,95 
crone, depending on SSS 24 96 12.10 
grade, 93.00-290.00 in *Plus cost of metal. +De- 30 84 12.00 
standard 200-lb contain- pending on composition. tDe- 35, 40 110 11.60 
ers; all minus 200 mesh pending on mesh. 40 100 12.50 


imported Steel 


(Base per 100 Ib, landed, duty paid, based on current ocean rates. Any increase in these 
rates is for buyer’s account. Source of shipment: Western continental European countries. ) 


North South Gulf West 

Atlantic Atlantic Coast Coast 
Deformed Bars, Intermediate, ASTM-A 305 ... $5.10 $5.10 $5.08 $5.45 
Bar Size Angles .......cccrvecssoees BP AC ENO 5.00 5.00 4.90 5.33 
Structural Angles ......00... Vcteleistel eicieteler= 5.00 5.00 4.90 5.33 
Astenk)  Gegasssane coouso ais : 50 Soccrad 5.06 5.06 4.96 5.40 
(Gack) doogoosoendun nocnoc vUnooco Weltelectesessiee ee Os06 5.06 4.96 5.40 
Plates (basic besSsemer) ........+- Bes 6.62 6.62 6.62 6.94 
Sheets, H.R. ........ Bhecetiol Xersovonecere sels CSHeO 8.20 8.20 8.50 
Sheets, C.R. (drawing her edrae ee 8.75 8.75 8.75 9.12 

i mnels, C.R., 5 xe: 

eh ae Mieverielerecre 25.71 25.59 25.59 26.46 
Barbed Wire (fT) ..<cccccecccccecreseee aeiaienee 6.60 6.60 6.60 6.95 
Merchant Bars ...-.eceecrress veces Omrahce - 5.40 5.40 5.35 5.90 
Hot-Rolled Bands ......++-+.++-. SQ DOE one: See 7.15 7.15 7.15 7.55 
Wire Rods, Thomas Commercial No. 5 ........ 5.15 5.28 5.10 5.45 
Wire Rods, O.H. Cold Heading Quality No. 5.. 6.05 6.18 6.00 6.30 
Bright Common Wire Nails (§) ...+sssseeceree 7.89 T.75 7.67 8.26 


+Per 82 lb net reel. 


February 2, 1959 


§Per 100-lb kegs, 20d nails and heavier. 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


(Prices effective for the 1958 shipping season, 
gross ton, 51.50% iron natural rail of vessel, 
lower lake ports.) 


Mesabi: Dessemier iii: .c.0.5 ois 0.0 Wlee a ocsosarnesiera $11.60 
Mesabi, nonbessomer is sats « cleisicisisicle sleteielsts 11.45 
Old Range bessemer ..... . 11.85 
Old Range nonbessemer . 5 11.70 


Open-hearth clump wre cteteterscel cteicisve ete) eterses 
LIS PROS Beer easleietenieterss: 51s cise ie iaa cece etareee 11.45 
The foregoing prices are based on upper lake 
rail freight rates, lake vessel freight rates, 
handling and unloading charges, and taxes 
thereon, which were in effect Jan. 30, 1957, 
and increases or decreases after that date are 
absorbed by the seller. 
Eastern Local Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, deld. E. Pa. 

New Jersey, foundry and basic 62-64% 
CONCENERS LER ar eisiecs ate tine cinjeeinieln/ ore 18.00-19.00 
Foreign Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, c.if. Atlantic ports 


Swedish basic, 6596) Viacceswicsc ces snises 23.0 
N. African hematite (spot) ............ nom 
Brazilian irons ores GS. 006g. eile ss. cleveres 26.00 


Tungsten Ore 
Net ton, unit 
Foreign wolframite, good commercial 
CMINUAA GA guldaceadoc ono oo.ondnd $12.25-$12.50* 
Domestic, concentrates f.o.b. milling 
Obs soon ooGonodonocn oopond 16.00-17.00¢ 


*Before duty. +Nominal. 
Manganese Ore 
Mn 46-48%, Indian (export tax included) 
$1.10 per long ton unit, c.i.f, S. ports, 
duty for buyer’s account; other than Indian, 
nominal; contracts by negotiation. 
Chrome Ore 

Gross ton, f.o.b. cars New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., Tacoma, Wash. 

Indian and Rhodesian 


ENO S Sor A ey Se OOOO OO DUOUSAQOS U $42.00-44.00 
AS GoM 2.821 a, & alalelorosalereretelwtaleusteletaiaste 38.00-40.00 
AS9%. N10) TALON 4 <oos ote Waters thiaiec ciel aleovsile 29.00-31.60 
South African Transvaal 
4406 NO TAtlo' ¢-.(icietejstsreheat aerate ier elelts 22.00-23.00 
AS\Co NOMLALIOMnerercrelelereleleinterorereietierene 29.00-31.00 
Turkish 
AS GeS's 1 exctteeicdets nnd toca Oren ... 51.00-55.00 
Domestic 
Rail nearest seller 
USCS Biciltes orereleretalereretetctsversuel’] stele ey eletavonctone tale 39.00 
Molybdenum 
Sulfide concentrate, per Ib of Mo content, 
mines, unpacked .....e.eseeeseeeeee - $1.23 


Antimony Ore 
Per short ton unit of Sb content, c.i.f. seaboard 
«. -$2,25-2.40 
2.50-3.10 


ee oC zeke oe o pie OG 
Cents per Ib V0; 
Domestic? a2 sie ole/ ovate lsiolislsvaleloisietelelalslelerelerstelsi= 31.00 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price per net ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, Pa., furnace ........$14.75-15.25 


Connellsville, Pa., foundry ........ 18.00-18.50 
Oven Foundry Coke 
Birmingham, Ovens ....-.e+e--+eeeeeees - -$30.35 
Cincinnati, deld. ....c.seec ce wecese nn 33.34 
Buttaloy OVENS) ceis <ueiterssTojsr-uetetelel crelelonernie sis 32.00 
Detroit, OVENS 2.2.6.0 6000 32.00 
Pontiac, Mich., deld. ....... soe Sano 
Saginaw, Mich., deld. ..........--++. 35.53 
Wrie,) Pass. OVENSt cca wie sieret= le okeln\ wieialorsnelstere 32.00 


Everett, Mass., ovens: 
New England, deld. 
Indianapolis, OVENS ......ereceeeeeseces 
Ironton, Ohio, 
Cincinnati, deld, 
Kearny, N. J., ovens 5 
Milwaukee, Ovens .......-csecsesceeses ' 
Neville Island (Pittsburgh), Pa., ovens.. 30.75 
Painesville, Ohio, OvenS ........c.-esees- 
Cleveland, deld. 
Philadelphia, OvenS .....c-scsccvcrcecss 
St. Louis, ovens 
Sta Paul OVS ie srereniercioieictaveteretetaretateistet=ts 
GHIicagO 4 GelG.y We nuetee se icsieteie ee 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens .......... 
Terre Haute, Ind., ovens 


*Or within $5.15 freight zone from works. 


Coal Chemicals 


(Representative prices) 
Cents per gal., f.o.b. tank cars or 
tank trucks, plant 


Pure ‘benZzerieinceite.s skins siovislsislelewinice ints 31.00 
Xylene, industrial grade .........-...555 29.00 
Creosote. .......-. ha vista li ol ereee ta Wis ie (etarare te aiiete 22.00 
N»vvhthalene, 78 deg 5.00 


Toluene, one deg. (del. east of Rockies). 25.00 
Cents per lb, f.o.b. tank cars or tank trucks, del. 
Phenol, 90 per cent grade ............. 15.50 
Per net ton bulk, f.o.b. cars or trucks, plan 
Ammonium sulfate, regular grade ss 


Ferroalloys 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Spiegeleisen: Carlot, per gross ton, Palmerton, 
Neville Island, Pa. 21-23% Mn, $105; 19-21% 
Mn, 1-3% Si, $102.50; 16-19% Mn, $100.50. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 74-76%, C 7% 
approx) base price per net ton, $245, Johns- 
town, Duquesne, Sheriden, Neville Island, Pa.; 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; Shef- 
field, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Add or subtract 
$2 for each 1% or fraction thereof of con- 
tained manganese over 76% or under 74%, 
respectively. (Mn 79-81%). Lump $253 per net 
ton, f.o.b. Anaconda or Great Falls, Mont. 
Add $2.60 for each 1% above 81%; subtract 
$2.60 for each 1% below 79%, fractions in 
proportion to nearest 0.1%. 


High-Grade Low-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 
85-95%). Carload, lump, bulk, max 0.07% 
C, 35.1le per lb of contained Mn, carload 
packed 36.4c, ton lots 37.9c, less ton 39.1c. 
Delivered. Deduct 1.5¢ for max 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 3c for max 0.03% 
C, 3.5c for max 0.5% C, and 6.5¢c for max 
75% C—max 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% min, C 0.07% max, P 0.06% max). 
Add 2.05c to the above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.25-1.5%, Si 1.5% max). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 25.5¢c per lb of contained Mn, packed, 
carload 26.8c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.6c. 
Delivered. Spot,add 0,25c. 


Manganese Metal: 2” x D (Mn 95.5% min, Fe 
2% max, Si 1% max, C 0.2%). Car- 
load, lump, bulk, 45c per lb of metal; packed, 
45.75c; ton lot 47.25c; less ton lot 49.25c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 


Electrolytic Manganese Metal: Min carload, 
bulk, 33.25c; 2000 lb to min carload, 36c; less 
ton, 38c; 50 lb cans, add 0.5c per lb. Premium 
for hydrogen-removed metal, 0.75c per Ib. 
Prices are f.o.b. cars, Knoxville, Tenn., freight 
allowed to St. ;Louis or any point east of 
Mississippi River; or f.o.b. Marietta, O., freight 
allowed. 


Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Carload ,lump, 
bulk 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 12.8c per 
Ib of alloy. Packed, c.l. 14c, ton 14.45c, 
less ton 15.45c, f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va.; Ashta- 
bula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; Port- 
land, Oreg. For 2% C grade, Si 15-17%, de- 
duct 0.2c from above prices. For 3% grade, 
Si 12-14.5%, deduct 0.4c from above prices. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Contract, ton lot, 2” x D, $1.50 per lb of 
contained Ti; less ton to 300 Ib, $1.55. (Ti 38- 
43%, Al 8% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Ton lot $1.35, less ton to 300 Ib $1.37, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to St. 
Louis. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract min c.l. $240 per ton, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to desti- 
nations east of Mississippi River and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. Spot, $245. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
2-4%). Contract, c.l. $290 per ton, f.0.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. Spot, $295. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, c.l. 
lump, bulk 28.75c per lb of contained Cr; c.). 
packed 30.30c, ton lot 32.05c; less ton 33.45c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: Cr 63-66% (Sim- 
plex), carload, lump, bulk, C 0.025% max, 
36.75c per lb contained Cr; 0.010% max, 
37.75c. Ton lot, add 3.5c; less ton, add 5.2c. 
Delivered. 


Cr 67-71%, carload, lump, bulk, C 0.02% 
max, 41.00c per lb contained Cr; 0.025% max, 
39.75c; 0.05% max, 39.00c; 0.10% max, 
38.50c; 0.20% max, 38.25c; 0.50% max, 
38.00c; 1.0% max, 37.75c; 1.5% max, 37.50c; 
2.0% max, 37.25c. Ton lot, add 3.4c; less ton 
lot, add 5.1c. Delivered. 


Foundry Ferrochrome, High-Carbon: (Cr 61- 
66%, C 5-7%, Si 7-10%). Contract, c.l., 2 in. 
x D, bulk 30.8c per Ib of contained Cr. 
Packed, c.l. 32.4c, ton 34.2c, less ton 35.7c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
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Foundry Ferrosilicon Chrome: (Cr 50-54%, 
Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max). Contract, car- 
load packed, 8M x D, 21.25c per “Ib of alloy, 
ton lot 22.50c; less ton lot 23.70c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferrochrome-Silicon: Cr. 39-41%, Si 42-45%, 
C 0.05% max or Cr 33-36%, Si 45-48%, C 
0.05% max. Carload, lump, bulk, 3” x down 
and 2” x down, 28.25c per lb contained Cr, 
14.60c per lb contained Si, 0.75” x down 
29.40c per lb contained Cr, 14.60c per lb con- 
tained Si. 


Chromium Metal, Electrolytic: Commercial 
grade, (Cr 99.8% min, metallic basis, Fe 0.2% 
max). Contract, carlot, packed 2” x D plate 
(about %” thick) $1.15 per lb, ton lot $1.17, 
less ton lot $1.19. Delivered. Spot, add 5c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth grade (V 50- 
55%, Si 8% max, C 3% max). Contract, any 
quantity, $3.20 per lb of contained V. De- 
livered. Spot, add 10c. Special Grade: (V 50- 
55% or 70-75%, Si 2 % max, C 0.5% max) 
$3.30. High Speed Grade: (V 50-55% or 70- 
75%, Si 1.50% max, C 0.20% max) $3.40. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 $1.05 per 1b; 
No. 79, 50c, freight allowed. 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract less carload lot, 
packed, $1.38 per lb contained V,.O,, freight 
allowed. Spot, add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.6c per lb of contained Si. Packed c.1l. 
17.1c, ton lot 18.55c, less ton 20.20c, f.o.b. 
Alloy, W. Va.: Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; 
Sheffield, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Spot, add 
0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max). Add 1.45¢ to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 


65% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 15.75c¢ per lb contained silicon. Packed, 
c.l. 17.75c, ton lot 19.55c, less ton 20.9c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.35c. 


75% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.9c per Ib of contained Si. Packed, 
c.l. 18.8c, ton lot 20.45c, less ton 21.7c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.3c. 


90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 20c per lb of contained Si. Packed c.l. 
21.65c, ton lot 23.05c, less ton 24.1c. Deliv- 
ered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Metal: (98% min Si, 1.00% max Fe, 
0.07% max Ca). C.l. lump, bulk, 21.5¢ per Ib 
of Si. Packed, c.l. 23.15¢, ton lot 24.45c, less 
ton 25.45c. Add 0.5¢ for max 0.03% Ca grade. 
Add 0.5¢ for 0.50% Fe grade analyzing min 
98.25% min Si. 


Alsifer: (Approx 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 9.85¢e per lb of alloy; 
ton lot, packed, 10.85c. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, C 0.20% max). Contract, c.l. lump, 
bulk, 9.25c per Ib of alloy. Packed, c.l. 10.45c, 
ton lot 11.6c, less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
carload, lump, packed 27.25c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.65c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: 100 lb or more packed (B 17.50% 
min, Si 1.50% max, Al 0.50% max, C 0.50% 
max). Contract, 100 Ib or more 1” x D, $1.20 
per lb of alloy; less than 100 lb $1.30. De- 
livered. Spot, add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., 
prices, 100 lb and over are as follows: Grade 
A (10-14% B) 85c per lb; Grade B (14-18% 
B) $1.20; Grade C (19% min B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4 % B, 40 to 45% Si). Carload, 
bulk, lump, or 3” x D, $5.25 per lb of con- 
tained B. Packed, carload $5.40, ton to c.l. 
$5.50, less ton $5.60. Delivered. 


Carbortam: (B 1 to 2%). Contract, lump, car- 
load $320 per ton, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
IN; WG freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18% and Si 53-59%) Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 23c per Ib of alloy, carload packed 
24.25c, ton lot 26.15c, less ton 27.15c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.5-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 24¢ 
per lb of alloy, carload packed 25.65c, ton 
lot 27.95c, less ton 29.45c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx 3% 
lb each and containing 2 lb of Cr). Contract, 
carload, bulk 19.60c per lb of briquet, in bags 
20.70c; 3000 Ib to e.l. pallets 20.80c; 2000 
lb to _c¢.l. in bags 21.90c; less than 2000 
Ib in bags 22.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3 lb and containing 2 lb of Mn). Contract, 
carload, ~bulk 14.8c per Ib of briquet; c.1., 
packed, bags 16c; 3000 lb to c.l., pallets 16c; 
2000 lb to-.c.l., bags 17.2c; less ton 18.1c. 
Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3% 1b and containing 2 Ib of Mn and approx 
% lb of Si). Contract, ¢c.l. bulk 15.1c per 
lb of briquet;>c.l. packed, bags 16.3c, 3000 lb 
to c.l., pallets 16.3c; 2000 lb to c.l., bags 
17.5c; less ton 18.4c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox 5 lb and containing 2 lb of Si and small 
sizes, weighing approx 2% lb and containing 
1 lb of Si). Contract, carload, bulk 8c per lb 
of briquet; packed, bags 9.2c; 3000 lb to e.1., 
pallets 9.6c; 2000 lb to e.]., bags 10.8c; less 
ton 11.7c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% lb 
of Mo each). $1.49 per lb of Mo contained, 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


Titanium Briquets: Ti 98.27%, $1 per lb, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). 5000 lb W or more 
$2.15 per lb (nominal) of contained W. De- 
livered. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8% max, 
C 0.4% max). Ton lots 2” x D, $4 per lb of 
contained Cb; less ton lots $4.05 (nominal). 
Delivered. 


Ferrotantalum Columbium: (Cb 40% approx, 
Ta 20% approx, and Cb plus Ta 60% min, C 
0.30% max). Ton lots 2” x D, $3.80 per lb 
of contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton 
lots $3.85 (nominal). 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx). Contract, c.l. packed %4-in. x 
12 M 20.00c per Ib of alloy, ton lot 21.15c, 
less ton 22.40c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.1l. packed, 20c per Ib of alloy, ton 
lot 21.15c; less ton lot 22.4c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed 18.45c per lb of alloy; 
ton lot 19.95c; less ton lot 21.20c, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to St. 
Louis. 


Simanal: (Approx 20% each Si, Mn, Al; bal 
Fe). Lump, carload, bulk 19.25c. Packed 6.1. 
20.25c, 2000 Ib to c.l. 21.25c; less than 2000 
lb 21.75c per Ib of alloy. Delivered. 


Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $5 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base). Carload, bulk, f.o.b. 
sellers’ works, Mt. Pleasant, Siglo, Tenn., $120 
per gross ton. 


Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per lb of con- 
tained Mo, in 200-lb container, f.o.b. Lange- 
loth and Washington, Pa. $1.76 in all sizes 
except powdered which is $1.82. 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per lb of contained 
Mo, in cans, $1.47; in bags, $1.46, f.o.b. 
Langeloth and Washington, Pa. 
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STEELMAKING SCRAP PRICE COMPOSITE 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting grade at Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, and eastern Pennsyitvania—Compiled by 


Jan. 28, Week Month Year Dec. 
1959 Ago Ago Avg. 
$41.67 $40.67 $39.67 $35.50 $39.47 


New Strength Developing in Scrap 


STEEL’s composite on No. 1 heavy melting advances $1, 
scoring third straight weekly increase despite sluggish mill 
buying. Rising steel production reflected 


Scrap Prices, Page 138 


Philadelphia—Prices jumped up- 
ward last week. Tightening markets 
in steel products, and substantial 
export business are making the scrap 
dealers “more optimistic than at any 
time in the last year.” 

New York—Improvement in the 
steel outlook is imparting further 
strength to scrap. Brokers have ad- 
vanced their buying prices $1 a ton 
on most major grades of steel scrap, 
including borings and turnings. Ex- 
ceptions are low phos structurals, 
plates, and the stainless grades, 
which are unchanged. The cast iron 
grades are steady. 

Some scrap is going abroad, most- 
ly to Japan, but not in large volume. 

Pittsburgh—The market is strong- 
er, although a major consumer 
bought scrap for February delivery 
at the same prices it paid a month 
ago: $43 for No. | heavy melting, 
$36 for No. 2 heavy melting, and 
$32 for No. 2 bundles. Brokers are 
encountering more resistance from 
some dealers but still manage to 
fill most of their orders. Industrial 
and railroad lists are expected to 
close $2 or $3 above last month’s 
prices. Mills show decided prefer- 
ence for the better grades. 

Chicago—Reports of expanding 
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steelmaking operations in the weeks 
ahead are stimulating the scrap 
market. Broker-dealer transactions 
are up $1 to $2 a ton on leading 
grades, and some observers feel that 
the mills would have to pay the 
higher prices to get melting ma- 
terial. Some mill buying at those 
prices is rumored. 

Cleveland—Bidding on monthend 
automotive lists will set the price 
pace over coming weeks. There has 
been a little more activity in the 
market recently, though mill buying 
has continued limited. Rising steel- 
making operations (nearing the 80 
per cent of capacity mark) are 
thought likely to increase mill de- 
pendence on dealer material to sup- 
port furnace melts. 


Buffalo—Prices have firmed with 
the rise in steel production. Dealers 
think the leading steel grades will 
go up $1 to $2 a ton on February 
delivery orders. Cast scrap is up 
$1 a ton on sales of cupola cast 
at $45. The recent flood slowed 
the movement of scrap sharply. 

Cincinnati—Brokers have raised 
their buying price $1 a ton on 
No. | heavy melting steel, offering 
$39-$40 in anticipation of early en- 
trance of district mills into the mar- 

(Please turn to Page 143) 


WARD 
STEEL 


We specialize in 
FINISHED STEEL 
BARS—TUBES—STRIP 


PROMPT WAREHOUSE 
SERVICE ONLY 


Most Complete Stock in 
America of 


BLUE TEMPERED 
SPRING STEEL 


We believe that. the way to sell is to 
carry a stock which permits satisfying 
any reasonable warehouse demand, 


BTA Rindge Ave. Ext. Phone UN 4-2460 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 
Branch: 


3042-3058 W. 51st Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Phone: Grovehill 6-2600 


lron and Steel Scrap 


STEELMAKING SCRAP 
COMPOSITE 
Jan e238" eee. ee $41.67 
Jan. 21 40.67 
De CAN SaaS O47; 
dieha, abe ooo coacn BRO) 
Ano, aly oe secane 29.05 
Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 
PITTSBURGH 
No. 1 heavy melting... 43.00-44.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles... 44.00-45.00 
INO pe 2ibundlesi reyes ess 31.00-32.00 
No. 1 busheling oy 43.00-44.00 
No. 1 factory bundles. 48.00-49.00 
Machine shop turnings. . 22.00-23.00 
Mixed borings, AES 22.00-23 .00 
Short shovet turnings. 25.00-26.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 25.00-26.00 
Cut structurals: 
2 ft and under ...... 49,00-50.00 
S DUOMO StH Sie a oisie evar 48.00-49.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 36.00-37 .00 
Punchings & plate scrap 50.00-51.00 
Electric furnace bundles. 50.00-51.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
ING: Af CWIKEN os 6anan ce 44.00-45.00 
mtove: plates. esse ans 41.00-42.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 31.00-32.00 
Clean auto cast 39.00-40.00 
Drop broken machinery 51.00-52.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 46.00-47.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under. 56.00-57.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 57.00-58.00 
Random TiS) sete 54.00-55.00 
Railroad specialties 50.00-51.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 50.00-51.00 
Rails, rerolling 58.00-59.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles & solids. .225.00-230.00 
A S=SHcurn ne saerete 125.00-130.00 


430 bundles & solids. ..125.00-130.00 
430 bundles ........... 55.00: 65.00 
CHICAGO 

No. 1 hvy melt, indus. 43.00-44.00 
No. 1 heavy melt, dealer 41.00-42.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 36.00-37.00 
No. 1 factory bundles.. 46.00-47.00 
No, 1 dealer bundles... 43.00-44.00 
No. 2 bundles ... 30.00-31.00 
No. 1 busheling, indus.. 43.00-44.00 
No. 1 busheling, dealer 41.00-42.00 
Machine shop turnings. 21.00-22.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 23.00-24.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 23.00-24.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 23.00-24.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft .. 48.00-49.00 
Punchings & plate scrap 49.00-50.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 47.00-48.00 
Stove plate .... ... 44.00-45.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 38.00-39.00 


Clean ‘auto cast ...:.. 55.00-56.00 
Drop broken machinery 55.00-56.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 45.00-46.00 
R.-Ry malleable she sta. 57.00-58.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 58.00-59.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 59.00-60.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 54.00-55.00 
ALCS ary Coete te eae 71.00-72.00 
Rails, rerolling ........ 62.00-63.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles & solids. .215.00-220.00 
VS-Ssturnines 25... 6s. 115.00-120.00 
430 bundles & solids. .115.00-120.00 


430 turnings ..... 55.00-60.00 
YOUNGSTOWN 

No. 1 heavy melting.... 46.00-47.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 32.00-33.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 46.00-47 .00 
IOs Th [TMOG yo oe ec cc 46.00-47 00 
No. 2 bundles : 32.00-33.00 
Machine shop turnings. 18.00-19.00 
Short shovel turnings ... 23.00-24.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 23.00-24.00 
WOR) PAOD, eee boc e- 46.00-47 .00 
Electric furnace bundles 46.00-47.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 


47 00-48 .00 
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Consumer prices per gross ton, except as otherwise noted, 


STEEL, Jan, 28, 1959. Changes shown in italics. 


CLEVELAND 
No. 1 heavy melting.. 43 .00-44.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 28:00-29.00 
No. 1 factory bundiés.. 43.00-44.00 
No. L bundles a. ce 43 .00-44.00 
NOR ATTEN: np ee 31.00-32.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 43.00-44.00 
Machine shop turnings 17.00-18.00 
Short shovel turnings... 23.00-24.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 23.00-24.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 23.00-24.00 
Cut foundry steel ..... 42.00-43.00 
Cut structurals, plates 

@ ftrand ander 51.00-52.00 
Low phos, punchings & 

Vatep re ae oer 44.00-45.00 
Alloy free, short shovel 

LUTTE CS Aree ee 25.00-26.00 
Electric furnace bundles. 43.00-44.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

IN@, Ub Guo: Facacodte 45.00-46.00 
Charging box cast .... 37.00-38.00 
Heavy breakable cast . 37.00-38.00 
SOE JERS 4 5055. docac 43.00-44.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 33.00-34.00 


ralkemshoes terse siete +. 36.00-37.09 
Clean auto cast ...... 49.00-50.00 
Burnt cast 33.00-34.00 


Drop broken machinry 50.00-51.00 


Railroad Scrap 


66.00-67.00 
60.00-61.00 


R.R. malleable 
Rails, 2 ft and under. 


Rails, 18 in. and under. 61.00-62.00 
Rails, random lengths . 55.00-56.00 
Gast stecle «claire tae 52.00-53.00 
Railroad specialties 53.00-54.00 
(OAH VIS. noe aadasep 46.00-47 .00 
Angles, splice bars 53.00-54.00 
Rails, rerolling ........ 59.00-60.00 


Stainless Steel 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 


shipping point) 


18-8 bundles, solids... .210.00-215.00 
WS=SLUr AES ee 120.00-125.00 
430 clips, bundles, 

GOISO. Saws ote Rare 115.00-125.00 
45.00-55.00 


ST. LOUIS 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 
No. 1 heavy melting... 37.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 35.00 
INO: el bundles) Vin: sir 39.00 
No. 2 bundles . 28.00 
No. 1 busheling : 39.00 
Machine shop turnings. 21.00 
Short shovel turnings ... 23.00 
Cast Iron Grades 

IN Om OUDOlammereyateiersi enero 48.00 
Charging box cast ..... 40.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 38.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 39.00 
Clean auto cast ....... 48.00 
Stoviemplates nv -iercriniele 44.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 45.50 


Rails, 18 in. and under 52.007 
Rails, random lengths. . 47.50 
ICULSERCTOL O71. Cee 60.00 
Angles, splice bars ..... 49.00 
BIRMINGHAM 
No, 1 heavy melting... 33.00-34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 27.00-28.00 
ING, Sh Teoh Gooeedon 33.00-34.00 
INOS eA DUNGIES etererstersla 21.00-22.00 
INONeelen bushelingy tase cr. 33.00-34.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 14.00-15.00 
Machine shop turnings. 21.00-22.00 
Short shovel turnings... 22.00-23.00 
Bars, crops and plates. 42.00-43.00 
Structurals & plates ... 41.00-42.00 
Electric furnace bundles 37.00-38.00 
Electric furnace: 

2SEteand Under Tener. 35.00-36.00 

S hae Ehavsll Whaler Gagan 34.00-35.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

IN Or de RCUDOLA, Gear eoratenes 53.00-54.00 
Stove plate -..... 53.00-54.00 
Charging box cast .... 29.00-30.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 40.00-41.00 


INGOs el twihleelsi\ ste jecds carers 41.00-42.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No, 1 R.R. heavy melt. 38.00-39.00 

Rails, 18 in. and under. 48.00-49.00 

Rails, rerolling ...- 56.00-57.00 

Rails, random lengths... 43.00-44.00 

Angles, splice bars .... 42.00-43.00 


including 
PHILADELPHIA 
No. 1 heavy mee: 39.00 
No. 2 heavy melting. . 36.00 
Now 1 bundles 03... 40.00 
NOs & IHTHOS on oasso nt 24.00-25.00 
Now Lobusheling sea 40.00 
Electric furnace bundles 41.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 21.00-22.00 
Short shovel turnings ... 24.00-25.00 
Machine shop turnings. 21.00-22.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 35.00-36.00 
Structurals & plate 43 .00-44.00 
Couplers, springs, wheels 44.00 


Rail crops, 2 ft & under 57.00-58.00 
Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola .. 38.00-39.00 
Heavy breakable cast- 41.00-42.00 
Malleable_....... Pee 62.00-64.00 
Drop broken machinery. 49.00-50.00 
NEW YORK 


(Brokers’ b es ey 


No. 1 heavy melting... 29.00-30.00 
No. 2 heavy melting. . 26.00-27.00 
iis 36 WapENOD- Dn G80 se-a8 29.00-30.00 
INOS 2 WTNIOS. coc coos 18.00-19.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 11.00-12.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 14.00-15.00 
Short shovel turnings ... 15.00-16.00 
Low phos. (structurals. 

Ged BOERS)  5acqant oo 34.00-35.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 cupola 35.00-36.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 23.00-24.00 
Heavy breakable 32.00-33.00 


Stainless Steel 
18-8 sheets, clips, 


solids -185.00-190.00 


18-8 borings, ‘turnings: . 85.00-90.00 
410 sheets, clips, solids. 55.00-60.00 
430 sheets, clips, solids 75.00-80.00 
BUFFALO 

No. 1 heavy melting ... 35.00-36.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 29.00-30.00 
INOZ ee bundlessmr esc 35.00-36.00 
No; 52. bundles anes: 25.00-26.00 
Noy 1) busheling, 42... 35.00-36.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 17.00-18.00 
Machine shop turnings. 15.00-16.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 19.00-20.00 


Cast iron borings : 17.00-18.00 
Low phos. structurals and 
plate, 2 ft and under 42.00-43.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
(F.0.b. shipping point) 


INO MPLNNGIED Ol ce ee 44.00-45.00 
No. 1 machinery 48.00-49.00 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, random lengths... 47.00-48.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under 53.00-54.00 
Railroad specialties 42.00-43.00 


CINCINNATI 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting. . 39 .00-40.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 34.00-35.00 
NOL buridicse s)he 39 .00-40.00 
No. 2 bundles .... 25.00-26.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 39.00-40.00 
Machine shop turnings. 19.00-20.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 20.00-21.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 22.00-23.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 19.00-20.00 
Lows phos, 1S ins e 47 .00-48.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
INOS A Cup Olav aisraeeeaaete 45.00-46.00 
Heavy breakable cast .. 39.00-40.00 
Charging box cast .... 38.00-39.00 
Drop broken machinery 47.00-48.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 45.00-46.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 55.00-56.00 
Rails, random lengths... 49.00-50.00 
HOUSTON 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. cars) 
No. 1 heavy melting... 33.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 30.00 
Noy Bl lobia Gaooedec 33.00 
No: 2 bundles). 1:22... 23.00+ 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 20.00 
Low phos. plates & 
SEPUCTUPAIS: Katee weiss © 39.007 
Cast Iron Grades 
INO MeL TCUDOl an eretetertterste 42.00 
Heavy breakable ...... | 27. 00-28.00+ 
Foundry malleable 5 37.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 33.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 33.007 
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commission, as reported to 


brokers’ 
BOSTON 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.0.b. 
shipping point) 
No. 1 heavy melting. 27.00-28.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 21.00-22.00 
No. 1 bundles ......-- 27.00-28.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 27.00-28.00 
Machine shop turnings.. _9.00-10.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 11.00-12.00 
INO: 1 (caster eee 33.00 
Mixed cupola cast . 33.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. . 34.00 
DETROIT 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 

No. 1 heavy melting .. 35.00-36.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 22.50-23.50 
IN@s I WoHpaVELY gocoooda 36.00-37.00 
No. 2 bundles” .......5. 24.00-25.00 
Nos 1 busheling: “2... 35.00-36.00 
Machine shop turnings 13.00-14.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 13.00-14.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 14.00-15.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No; 1 cupola 44.00-45.00 
Stove plate 33.00-34.00 
Charging box cast .-... 33.00-34.00 
Heavy breakable ..... 35.00-36.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 22.00-23.00 


Clean auto cast 47.00-48.00 
SEATTLE 
No. 1 heavy melting... 31.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 29.00 
No. 1 bundles 29.00 
No. 2 bundles 23.00 
Machine shop turnings. 9.00-10.00+ 
Mixed borings, turnings 9.00-10.00f 
Electric furnace No. 1. 38.00T 
Cast Iron Grades 
INo= iseupolamerinmsi ees 31.007 
Heavy breakable cast.. 28.00t 
Unstripped motor blocks 23.00T 
Stove plate (f.o.b. 
Plant) ees erste 21.00+ 
LOS ANGELES 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 36.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 34.00 
No. 1 bundles 33.00 
No. 2 bundles .......- 18.00 
Machine shop turnings. . 15.00 
Shoveling turnings , 18.00 
Cast iron borings=.... 15.00 
Cut structurals and plate 
1 ft and under>...-. 47.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
(F.0.b. shipping point) 
No, 1) cupola. 2ni io cm, 47.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 38.00 
SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 1 heavy melting.. 32.00-34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.. 30.00-32.00 
No, 2) bundles! Tacs. 6e 30.00-32.00 
INO. 2) bundles! sy... = 22.00 
Machine shop turnings. 15.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 15.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 15.00 
Heavy turnings ........ 15.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 15.00 
Cut ‘structurals; 3) ft... 40.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
INfoy al TbvNIE, oanchoodoo 44.00 
Charging box cast .... 34.00 
Stoviel splatemcrereatelsustens 34.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 28.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 31.00 
Clean auto cast ... 40.00 
Drop broken machinery 40.00 
No. 1 wheels 2.2... ty. 34.00 
HAMILTON, ONT. 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 
No. 1 heavy melting... 34.50 
No. 2 heavy melting... 30.50 
INO bundle siierere: os ate 34.50 
INO: 2 bundles” sve. se. 25.00 
Mixed steel scrap ..... 26.50 
Mixed borings, turnings 15.00 
Busheling, new factory: 
Prepared yy ewes sehctiets 34.50 
Wnprepane dees reteterepels a 28.50 
Short steel turnings ... 19.00 
Cast Iron Gradest 
39.00-41.00 


No. 1 machinery cast.. 


+Nominal. 


tF.0.b. Hamilton, Ont. 


STEEL 


LOGEMANN presents 


the new giant triple-compression 
4000-P Series of 


. SCRAP PRESSES 


EEE 


OD 


@ Bale Densities are Extremely High! 
@ Giant Press Box is 20 ft. x 7 ft. x 5 ft. 


@ Two 150 HP Pumps Generate Hydraulic Pressure 


In this Logemann Scrap Press compressed bales measure 24 inches by 
24 inches by a variable third dimension which is determined by the 
character and quantity of scrap charged. The first or gathering ram 
compresses the load of scrap from 20 ft. to 2 ft. . . . the intermediate 
side ram reduces the cross-dimension from 7 ft to 2 ft... . finally the 
third or finishing ram moves upward, to compress the vertical dimen- 
sion into an extremely dense bale, ready for remelting. The cover is 
then withdrawn and the finishing ram elevates the compressed bale 
level with the top of the box, to allow the cover to push it off for 
loading into cars. 


Two large 150 HP pumps generate hydraulic pressure for operating 
the press-rams at high pressures. Three smaller pumps are used to 
Operate the press cover and the loading hopper. This hopper can be 
filled with miscellaneous scrap while the press is making a bale, and 


The bales shown, left to 
right, comprise 1660 Ibs. of 
bulky miscellaneous scrap, 
two pre-burned, stripped 
automobile bodies weighing 
1900 Ibs., two smaller pre- 
burned, stripped bodies 
weighing 1740 Ibs., one 
large unburned body with 
frame, axles, etc., weighing 
2280 Ibs., and another un- 
burned lighter body with 
frame, axles, etc., weigh- 
ing 2020 Ibs. 


then dumped quickly into the box as soon as the preceding bale has 
been discharged. 


The large pumps give rapid movement to all rams, and to handle 
their fluid delivery the operating-valves are proportionately over-size. 
These valves are operated by compressed air and easily controlled 
from a remote stand, through a bank of electrical switches and push- 
buttons, in front of the operator. 


This same press can be used for baling bodies and extremely bulky 
scrap, also for making standard size, high-density bales of new 
sheet clips. 


We are prepared to build many smaller sizes or larger, if required, 
to meet your specific requirements. You are invited to present your 
problem for discussion. 


Write for details about the newly developed 3500-P series with tamping cover and side bale ejection 
and the new giant double compression press with box 20 ft. long, 7% ft. wide, and 5 ft. deep. 


3126 W. BURLEIGH STREET 


February 2, 1959 


NONFERROUS METALS 


Small Firms Win Guarantees 


Alcoa agrees to set aside 24,000 tons of aluminum yearly 


for use by small, nonintegrated fabricators. 


GSA now 


working with other producers on similar agreements 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Pages 142 & 143 


SMALL business now has a guar- 
anteed (though limited) source of 
aluminum. 


Late last month, Aluminum Co. 
of America signed an agreement 
with the General Services Adminis- 
tration. It reads: Beginning now 
and continuing through the first 
quarter of 1972, Alcoa will set aside 
24,000 tons of metal yearly for 
nonintegrated users who qualify as 
small business concerns. (A small 
business in the fabricated metal 
product field is one employing less 
than 500 workers. It’s less than 250 
employees for firms making doors, 
sash, and trim; enameling; foil; 
hardware; and screw machine prod- 
ucts.) 

Look for similar agreements to 
be made with other primary alu- 
minum producers. GSA is nego- 
tiating with Reynolds Metals Co., 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp., and Harvey Aluminum Co. 


¢ Background—The move amounts 
to a renegotiation of contracts 
signed during the Korean War 
period. At that time Alcoa, Kaiser, 
and Reynolds were asked by Uncle 
Sam to expand their facilities so 
adequate metal would be available 
for military needs. As an incentive, 
the government inserted “put 
right” agreements into the con- 
tracts—any unsold metal resulting 
from the expansions could be 
tendered to the government over a 
specified period. 

In return, producers agreed that 
at the end of the period (gen- 
erally five years), they would make 
some aluminum available to non- 
integrated users: An amount equal 
to 25 per cent of the annual ca- 
pacity of the added production 
facilities for 15 years. In 1957, 
the figure was increased to 35 per 
cent. 

Some members of Congress and 
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certain small fabricators were un- 
happy with the arrangement. At 
recent Yates Committee hearings on 
Capitol Hill it was argued that 
“firms the size of either General 
Motors Corp. or Ford Motor Co. 
are considered nonintegrated users 


PRIMARY ALUMINUM 


NEW LINES PUSHED OUTPUT 
TO RECORD HIGH IN DECEMBER 


(NET TONS) 


155,000 


145,000 


135,000 


125,000. 


115,000 


105,000 


fo) 
Ure Mi Ale Mi Jie et Ay S80! Se Niet 


Source: Aluminum Association. 


under the terms of the contract.” 
Their fear was that in time of a 
shortage, the metal might be gob- 
bled up by the industry giants. 
Result: Congress pressured GSA to 
renegotiate with the producers so 
at least 10 per cent would be ear- 
marked for small business. 


e Significance—Now there’s plenty 


of aluminum for anyone who 
wants it. Primary producers cut 
their output to 1,564,341 tons last 
year and still didn’t sell all the 
metal. They tendered around 330,- 
000 tons to the government under 
“put right” agreements. 

This year, demand will be up 
10 to 25 per cent, predict metal- 
men. But U. S. capacity is 2,184,- 
250 tons and will rise to 2,604,500 
tons in the 1959-60 period. STEEL 
estimates the industry is now op- 
erating at an annual rate of around 
1,824,000. tons. 

“Puts” ended in 1958 for Alcoa 
and Kaiser. This year, Reynolds 
can tender 38,000 tons, and Harvey 
can technically “put” its entire 54,- 
000 ton output. 

Congress took all those negative 
factors into account and dismissed 
them as temporary conditions when 
it asked GSA to renegotiate. As 
one Congressional source puts it: 
“Aluminum has so many large 
usage potentials (like the auto en- 
gine block) on the horizon it would 
take only a few major _break- 
throughs to put the metal in tight 
supply again. That’s why we want 
a guaranteed supply set aside so the 
small business firm won't get 
swallowed up in a rash of large 
scale applications.” 


e Future — Look for the Yates 
Committee to hold more hearings 
on aluminum. Congressmen are 
evidently worried about charges 
from some independent fabricators 
that primary producers’ pricing 
practices, “hot metal” contracts, 
and scrap buying are “squeezing 
them out.” 


NONFERROUS PRICE RECORD 


Price Last Previous Dec. Nov. Jan., 1958 

Jan. 28 Change Price Avg Avg Avg 
Aluminum 24.70 Aug. 1, 1958 24.00 24.700 24.700 26.000 
Coppers...) <1. 29.00-30.00 Jan. 28, 1959 29.00-29.50 28.856 29.415 25.135 
Lead 11.80 Jan, 21, 1959 12.80 12.800 12.800 12.800 
Magnesium 35.25 Aug. 13, 1956 33.75 35.250 35.250 35.250 
Nickel <1 74.00 Dec. 6, 1956 64.56 74.000 74.000 74.000 
TING cue ayn 100.25 Jan. 28, 1959 100.00 99.019 99.034 92.933 
VAC conegns 11.50 Nov. 7, 1958 11.006 11.500 11.386 10.000 


Quotations in cents per pound based on: 
Conn. Valley; LEAD, common grade, deld. 


COPPER, mean of primary and secondary, deld. 
St. Louis; ZINC, prime western, E. St. Louis; 


TIN, Straits, deld. New York; NICKEL, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base size at refinery, 
unpacked; ALUMINUM, primary pig, 99.5+%, f.o.b. shipping point; MAGNESIUM, pig, 


99.8%, Velasco, Tex. 


f.%,.6;E.L 


a “NEW LEAF’”’ in coolants... New 
100% 
Chemi- 
Cool 


cools... 
~ lubricates... 


HOCUT ~~ prevents rust... 
oa ~  §tays mint-fresh for life ! 


so long...as 


Permanently odor-free—Needs no “additive” to stay 
clear and fresh-smelling for life. Cannot turn ran- 
cid or harm hands. Keeps your shop clean and your 
operators happy. 


Cools work and tools quickly—Faster cooling speeds 
machining time—prevents welding and chip build-up, 
and increases tool life. 


A lubricant that works—The secret is in new synthetic 
high-molecular-weight lubricity additive—which, in 
plain language, means the needed lubrication advantages 
of a “soluble oil” —with none of the disadvantages. 


Protects tools and work from rust—Work coming off 


'...a product of 
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No other cutting fluid does so much, so well, for 


An 


the machine is coated with a two-stage rust pre- 
ventive. Tools, ways, slides and bearings get perma- 
nent protection. 


Best for economy—Initial cost is only a few pennies 
per gallon, in the machine. Expense of clogged filters is 
practically eliminated and filtration speeded up. HOCUT 
can be used and re-used for months and disposal is never 
a problem. 


For positive proof of new HOCUT’s unique properties 
and economy—in your own plant—call your Houghton 
Man today. Or write: E. F. Houghton & Co., 303 W. 
Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


Ready to give you on-the-job service 


Nosferralle Metals 


Cents per pound, carlots except as otherwise 
noted. 


PRIMARY METALS AND ALLOYS 


Aluminum: 99.5%, pigs, 24.70; ingots, 26.80, 
30,000 lb or more, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Freight allowed on 500 lb or more. 

Aluminum Alloy: No. 13, 28.60; No. 43, 28.40; 
No. 195, 29.40; No. 214, 30.20; No. 356, 28.60; 
30 or 40 Ib ingots. 

Antimony: R.M.M. brand, 99.5%, 29.00; Lone 
Star brand, 29.50, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., in 
bulk. Foreign brands, 99.5%, 24.50-25.00, New 
York, duty paid, 10,000 lb or more. 

Beryllium: 97% lump or beads, $71.50 per Ib, 
f.o.b. Cleveland or Reading, Pa. 

Beryllium Aluminum: 5% Be, $74.75 per Ib of 
contained Be, with balance as Al at market 
price, f.0.b. shipping point. 

Beryllium Copper: 3.75-4.75% Be, $43 per 
lb of contained Be, with balance as Cu at 
market price on shipment date, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Bismuth: $2.25 per lb, ton lots. 

Cadmium: Sticks and bars, $1.45 per lb deld. 
Cobalt: 97.99%, $2.00 per lb for 550-lb keg; 
$2.02 per lb for 100 lb case; $2.07 per lb un- 
der 100 lb. 

Columbium: Powder, $55-85 per lb, nom, 
Copper: Electrolytic, 29.00 deld.; custom 
smelters, 30.00: lake, 29.00 deld.; fire 
refined, 28.75 deld. 

Germanium: First reduction, $179.17-197.31 per 
Ib; intrinsic grade, $197.31-220 per lb, depend- 
ing on quantity. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per oz. 

Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy oz. 

Iridium: $70-80 nom. per troy oz. 


Lead: Common, 11.80; chemical, 11.90; cor- 
roding, 11.90, St. Louis. New York basis, add 
0.20. 


Lithium: 98 + %, 50-100 lb, cups or ingots, 
$12; rod, $15; shot or wire, $16. 100-500 lb, 
cups or ingots, $10.50; rod, $14; shot or wire, 
$15, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Magnesium: Pig, 35.25; 
Velasco, Tex.; 12 in. 

Madison, Ill. 

Magnesium Alloys: AZ91A (diecasting), 40.75 
deld.; AZ63A, AZ92A, 9Z91C (sand casting), 
40.75, f.o.b. Velasco, Tex. 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $218- 
221 per 76-lb flask. 

Molybdenum: Unalloyed, turned _ extrusion, 


3.75-5.75 in. round, $9.60 per lb in lots of 
2500 Ib or more, f.o.b. Detroit. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, sheets (4 x 4 in. 
and larger), unpacked, 74.00; 10-lb pigs, un- 
packed, 78.25; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 79.50; ‘‘F”’ 
nickel shot for addition to cast iron, 74.50; 
**h”’ nickel, 5 Ib ingots in kegs for addition 
to cast iron, 75.50. Prices f.o.b. Port Col- 
borne, Ont., including import duty. New 
York basis, add 1.01. Nickel oxide sinter at 
Buffalo, New York, or other established U. S. 
points of entry, contained nickel, 69.60. 
Osmium: $70-100 per troy oz nom. 

Palladium: $15-17 per troy oz. 

Platinum: $52-55 per troy oz from refineries. 
Radium: $16-21.50 per mg radium content, 
depending on quantity. 

Rhodium: $118-125 per troy oz. 

Ruthenium: $45-55 per troy oz. 

Selenium: $7.00 per lb, commercial grade. 
Silver: Open market, 90.375 per troy oz. 
Sodium: 17.00 c.].; 19.00-19.50 1.¢.1. 
Tantalum: Rod, $60 per lb; sheet, $55 per Ib. 
Tellurium: $1.65-1.85 per lb. 

Thallium: $7.50 per Ib. 


Tins Straits, IN. VY. spot, 
100.125. 


Titanium: Sponge, 99.3 + % grade A-1, ductile 
(0.3% Fe max.), $1.62-1.82; grade A-2 (0.5% 
Fe max.), $1.70 per Ib. 

Tungsten: Powder, 89.8%, carbon reduced, 
1000-lb lots, $3.15 per Ib nom., f.o.b. shipping 
point; less than 1000 lb, add 15.00; 99 +% 
hydrogen reduced, $3.30-3.80. 

Zine: Prime Western, 11.50; brass special, 
11.75; intermediate, 12.00, East St. Louis, 
freight allowed over 0.50 per lb. New York 
basis, add 0.50. High grade, 12.50; special 
high grade, 12.75 deld. Diecasting alloy ingot 
No. 3, 14.00; No, 2, 14.25; No. 5, 14.50 deld. 


Zirconium: Reactor grade sponge, 100 Ib or 
less, $7 per lb; 100-500 lb, $6.50 per lb; over 
500 Ib, $6 per Ib. 

(Note: Chromium, manganese, and silicon met- 
als are listed in ferroalloy section.) 


36.00 f.o.b. 
59.00 f.o.b. 


ingot, 
sticks, 


100.25; prompt, 
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SECONDARY. METALS AND 
ALLOYS. 


Aluminum Ingot: Piston alloys, 23.875-25.25; 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade), 21.75- 
22.00; 5% silicon alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 24.75- 
25.00; 13 alloy 0.60 Cu max., 24.75-25.00; 195 
alloy, 25.25-26.00; 108 alloy, 22.25-22.50. Steel 
deoxidizing grades, notch bars, granulated or 
shot: Grade 1, 23.50; grade 2, 22.00; grade 3, 
21.00; grade 4, 19.00. 

Brass Ingot: Red brass, No. 115, 28.00; tin 
bronze, No. 225, 37.50; No. 245, 32.25; high- 
leaded tin bronze, No. 305, 32.25; No. 1 yellow, 
No. 405, 23.00; manganese bronze, No. 421, 
24.75. 

Magnesium Alloy Ingot: AZ63A, 37.50; AZ91B, 
37.50; AZ91C, 41.25; AZ92A, 37.50. 


NONFERROUS PRODUCTS 


BERYLLIUM COPPER 
(Base prices per lb, plus mill extras, 2000 to 
5000 lb; nom. 1.9% Be alloy.) Strip, $1.885, 
f.o.b. Temple, Pa., or Reading, Pa.; rod, 
bar, wire, $1.865, f.o.b. Temple, Pa. 


COPPER WIRE 
Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 20,000-lb lots, 
34.35; 1.¢.l., 34.98. Weatherproof, 20,000-lb 
lots, 35.54; I.c.l., 36.29. 


LEAD 
(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh.) Sheets, full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $17.50 per cwt; pipe, full coils, $17.50 
per cwt; traps and bends, list prices plus 30%. 


TITANIUM 


(Prices per lb, 10,000 lb and over, f.o.b. mill.) 
Sheet and strip, $6.90-14.35; sheared mill 
plate, $5.00-8.50; wire, $5.50-9.50; forging 
billets, $3.55-4.10; hot-rolled and forged bars, 
$4.25-5.40. 


ZINC 
(Prices per lb, c.1., f.o.b, mill.) Sheets, 26.00; 
ribbon zinc in coils, 21.50; plates, 20.00. 
ZIRCONIUM 


Plate, $12.50-19.20; H.R. strip, $12.50-22.90; 
C.R. strip, $15.90-31.25; forged or H.R. bars, 
$11.00-17.40. 


NICKEL, MONEL, INCONEL 


“*A’? Nickel Monel Inconel 
Sheets)s Com gy aias)e cen L2G 106 128 
Strip, CR. Gicocsicccs 124 108 138 
IAENA 12hlae Gonogdgd 2A) 105 121 
Rod, Shapes, H. R. . 107 89 109 
Seamless Tubes .... 157 129 200 


ALUMINUM 


Sheets: 1100, 3003 and 5005 mill finish (30,000 
Ib base; freight allowed). 


ALUMINUM (continued) 


Plates and Circles: Thickness 0.250-3 in. 
24-60 in. width-or diam., 72-240 in. lengths. 


Alloy Plate Base Circle Base 
1100-F, 3003-F 42.40 47.20 
RUMI “ors Qonac0d0 43.50 48.30 
SO004SF Sines cakes 44.50 50.20 
BOS2AI elec s are snciate 45.10 50.90 
GUGIED NY So cocaeaope 45.60 51.70 
PPM TOG qnetlonnor 49.30 56.10 
7075-T6* aise 57.60 64.70 


*24-48 in. width or diam., 72-180 in. lengths 
Screw Machine Stock: 30,000 Ib base. 


Diam. (in.) or Round——- ——Hexagonal— 

across flats* 2011-T3 2017-T4 2011-T3 2017-T4 
0.125 76.90 73.90 aN eoee 
0.250 62.00 60.20 89.10 76.60 
0.375 61.20 60.00 73.50 68.50 
0.500 61.20 60.00 73.50 68.50 
0.625 61.20 60.00 69.80 64.20 
0.750. 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40 
0.875 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40 
1.000 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40 
1.125 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.250 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.350 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.500 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.625 55.00 53.60 Boia 56.20 
1.750 55.00 53.60 60.30 56.20 
1.875 55.00 53.60 ASE 5 56.20 
2.000 55.00 53.60 60.30 56.20 
2.125 53.50 52.10 eae aon 
2.250 53.50 52.10 ore 56.20 
2.375 53.50 52.10 AO eee 
2.500 53.50 52.10 -..- 56.20 
2.625 da00 50.40 ateta aera 
2.750 51.90 50.40 See eOGOEZ0 
2.875 eis 50.40 arena nia 
3.000 51.90 50.40 -... 956.20 
3.125 race o 50.40 fede arses 
3.250 50.40 evatete mate 
3.375 50.40 Bares aot 

*Selected sizes. 

Forging Stock: Round, Class 1, random 


lengths, diam. 0.375-8 in., ‘‘F’’ temper; 2014, 
42.20-55.00; 6061, 41.60-55.00; 7075, 61.60- 
75.00; 7070, 66.60-80.00. 

Pipe: ASA schedule 40, alloy 6063-T6 stand- 
ard length, plain ends, 90,000 lb base, dollars 
per 100 ft. Nominal pipe sizes: % in., 18.85; 
1 in., 29.75; 1% in., 40.30; 1% in., 48.15; 2 
in., 58.30; 4 in., 160.20; 6 in., 287.55; 8 in., 
432.70. 


Extruded Solid Shapes: 


Alloy Alloy 
Factor 6063-75 6062-T6 
9-11 42.70-44.20 51.30-55.50 
12-14 42.70-44.20 52.00-56.50 
15-17 42.70-44.20 53.20-58.20 
18-20 43.20-44.70 55.20-60.80 
MAGNESIUM 


Sheet and Plate: AZ31B standard grade, 0.32 
in., 103.10; .081 in., 77.90; .125 in., 70.40; .188 


Thickness in., 69.00; .250-2.0 in., 67.90. AZ31B_ spec. 
Range, Flat grades, .032 in., 171.30; .081 in., 108.80; 
Inches Sheet 125 in., 98.10; .188 in., 95.70; .250-2.00 in., 

0.250-0.136 42.80-47.30 93.30. Tread plate, 60-192 in. lengths, 24-72 in. 
0.136-0.096 43.20-48.30. widths; .125 in., 74.90; .188 in., 71.70-72.10; 
(OS2E26=O310 Sie eiensiecotst ototeler 39.20-39.80 .25-.75 in., 70.60-71.60. Tooling plate, .25-.30 
0.096-0.077 43.80-50.00 39.30-40.00 ins, ¢3.00; 
0.077-0.068 44° 30-5 20200 Me peverers) tleieisierets 
OLOTT=O OG ertieceteteterstere 39.50-40.70 Extruded Solid Shapes: 
0.068-0.061 4430-52020 Meteleia setsierecere Com. Grade Spec. Grade 
0.061-0.048 44.90-54.40 40.10-41.80 Factor (AZ31C) (AZ31B) 
0.048-0.038 45.40-57.10 40.60-43.20 6-8 69.60-72.40 84.60-87.40 
0.038-0.030 45.70-62.00 41.00-45.70 12-14 70.70-73.00 85.70-88.00 
0.030-0.024 46.20-53.70 41.30-45.70 24-26 75.60-76.30 90.60-91.30 
0.024-0.019 46.90-56.80 42.40-44.10 36-38 89.20-90.30 104,20-105.30 
0.019-0.017 47.70-54.10 43.00-44.70 

0.017-0.015 48.60-55.00 43.80-45.50 

0.015-0.014 49.60 44.80-46.50 NONFERROUS SCRAP 

0.014-0.012 50.80 ‘ ; 

0.012-0.011 51.80 46.70 DEALERS” BUYING ERICES 

0.011-0.0095 53.50 48.10 (Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots.) 

0.0095-0.0085 54.60 49.60 Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and wire, 
0.0085-0.0075 56.20 50.80 22.75-23.25; No, 2 heavy copper and wire, 

0.0075-0.007 57.70 52.30 20.75-21.25; light copper, 19.00-19.50; No. 1 

0.007-0.006 59.30 53.70 composition red brass, 16.50-17.00; No. 1 com- 

BRASS MILL PRICES 
MILL PRODUCTS a SCRAP ALLOWANCES e 
Sheet, (Based on copper at 29.00c) 
Strip, Seamless Clean Rod Clean 
Plate Rod Wire Tubes Heavy Ends Turnings 

(Oy jrsy Aoaooooo wh ouacoo 53.13b 50.36¢ ote 53.39 25.000 25.000 24.250 

Yellow Brags essaerieicsea toad 31.22d 47.11 49.98 17.000 16.750 15.250 

Low Brass, 80% ....... 49,23 49.17 48.87 52.54 21.250 21.000 20.500 

Red Brass) 85.9) aesnenne 50.17 50.11 50.71 53.48 22.125 21.875 21.875 

Com. Bronze, 90% ..... 51.65 51.59 52.19 54.71 22.875 22.625 22.125 

Manganese Bronze ..... 54.98 48.58 59.08 iste 17.750 17.500 16.875 

Mountz) Metal, o..tesctcrce 49.35 44.66 aerate erator 17.875 17.625 17.125 

Naval FBLASS) x cieyecrceenierane 51.24 45.05 57.80 54.65 17.625 17.375 16.875 

Silicony Bronze ~~ cece 58.27 57.46 57.81 75.95 24.625 24.625 23.625 

Nickel Silver, 10% ..... 62.20 66.60 64.03 Sree 23.875 23.625 11.937 

PITOSs mes LONZe "sta dene 72.59 73.09 72.59 74.27 25.875 25.625 24.625 


STEEL 


position turnings, 15.50-16.00; new brass clip- 
pings, 14.75-15.25; light brass, 11.00-11.50; 
heavy yellow brass, 12.00-12.50; new brass rod 
ends, 12,50-13.00; auto radiators, unsweated, 
13.00-13.50; cocks and faucets, 13.50-14.00; 
brass pipe, 13.50-14.00. 


Lead: Heavy, 7.50-8.00; battery plates, 3.25- 
3.75; linotype and stereotype, 9.25-9.75; elec- 
trotype, 7.75-8.25; mixed babbitt, 9.25-9.75. 


Monel: Clippings, 30.50-31.50; old sheets, 
oie turnings, 22.00-23.00; rods, 30.00- 
-00. ’ 


Nickel: Sheets and clips, 52.00-55.00; rolled 
anodes, 52.00-55.00; turnings, 37.00-40.00; rod 
ends, 52.00-55.00. 

Zine: Old zinc, 4.00-4.25; new diecast scrap, 
3.75-4.00; old diecast scrap, 2.50-2.75. 


Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 9.75- 
10.25; clean borings and turnings, 6.25-6.75; 
segregated low copper clips, 13.00-13.50; segre- 
gated high copper clips, 13.00-13.50; mixed low 
copper clips, 12.00-12.50; mixed high copper 
clips, 10.75-11.25. 


(Cents per pound, Chicago) 


Aluminum: Old castings ‘and sheets, 11.00- 
11.50; clean borings and turnings, 9.00-9.50; 
segregated low copper clips, 15.50-16.00; segre- 
gated high copper clips, 15.00-15.50; mixed low 
copper clips, 15.00-15.50; mixed high copper 
elips, 14.50-15.00. 


(Cents per pound, Cleveland) 


Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 10.00-10.50; 
clean borings and turnings, 9.00-9.50; segre- 
gated low copper clips, 14.00-14.50; segregated 
high copper clips, 12.50-13.00; mixed low cop- 
per clips, 13.00-13.50; mixed high copper clips, 
12.00-12.50. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, carlots, delivered refinery) 


Beryllium Copper: Heavy scrap, 0.020-in. and 
heavier, not less than 1.5% Be, 55.00; light 
scrap, 50.00; turnings and borings, 35.00. 
Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 26.00; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
24.25; light copper, 22.00; refinery brass 
(60% copper) per dry copper content, 24.25. 


INGOTMAKERS’ BUYING PRICES 


Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 26.00; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
24.25; light copper, 22.00; No. 1 composition 
borings, 20.00; No. 1 composition solids, 20.50; 
heavy yellow brass solids, 14.50; yellow brass 
turnings, 13.50; radiators, 15.50. 


PLATING MATERIALS 


(F.0.b shipping point, freight allowed on 
quantities) 


ANODES 


Cadmium: Special or patented shapes, $1.45. 
Copper: Flat-rolled, 46.79; oval, 45.00; 5000- 
10,000 1b; electrodeposited, 38.50, 2000-5000 
Ib lots; cast, 41.00, 5000-10,000 lb quantities. 


Nickel: Depolarized, less than 100 lb, 114.25; 
100-499 lb, 112.00; 500-4999 lb, 107.50; 5000- 
29,999 Ib, 105.25; 30,000 Ib, 103.00. Carbonized, 
deduct 3 cents a Ib. 

Tin: Bar or slab, less than 200 lb, 118.50; 200- 
499 Ib, 117.00; 500-999 lb, 116.50; 1000 Ib or 
more, 116.00. 

Zinc: Balls, 18.00; flat tops, 
20.75; ovals, 20.00, ton lots. 


18.00; flats, 


CHEMICALS 


Cadmium Oxide: $1.45 per Ib in 100-lb drums. 
Chromic Acid (flake) : 100-2000 lb, 31.00; 2000- 
10,000 lb, 30.50; 10,000-20,000 1b, 30.00; 20,000 
lb or more, 29.50. 

Copper Cyanide: 100-200 Ib, 65.90; 300-900 
Ib, 63.00; 1000-19,900 Ib, 61.90. 

Copper Sulphate: 100-1900 lb, 14.65; 2000-5900 
Ib, 12.65; 6000-11,900 lb, 12.40; 12,000-22,900 
Ib, 12.15; 23,000 Ib or more, 11.65. 


Nickel Chloride: 100 lb, 45.00; 200 Ib, 43.00; 
300 Ib, 42.00; 400-4900 Ib, 40.00; 5000-9900 lb, 
38.00; 10,000 1b or more, 37.00. 


Nickel Sulphate: 5000-22,999 lb, 29.00; 23,000- 
39,990 lb, 28.50; 40,000 lb or more, 28.00. 
Sodium Oyanide (Cyanobrik): 200 lb, 20.80; 
400-800 lb, 19.80; 1000-19,800 lb, 18.80; 20,000 
Ib or more, 17.80. 


Sodium Stannate: Less than 100 Ib, 78.50; 100- 
600 lb, 69.20; 700-1900 lb, 66.40; 2000-9900 lb, 
64.60; 10,000 lb or more, 63.30. 
Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): 25 lb, 153.80; 
100 Ib, 148.90; 400 lb, 146.50; 800-19,900 Ib, 
105.60; 20,000 lb or more, 99.50. 


Stannous Sulphate: Less than 50 Ib, 139.00; 
50 1b, 109.00; 100-1900 lb, 107.00; 2000 lb or 
more, 105.00. 

Zinc Oyanide: 100-200 Ib, 59.00; 300-900 lb, 
57.00. 
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(Concluded from Page 137) 


ket. Expectations are the mills may 
pay $1 to $2 a ton more than was 
paid on the last purchases of open 
hearth grades. 

St. Louis—The market is stronger. 
A major mill raised its offering 
prices on barge hauls of open hearth 
scrap several dollars a ton. Most 
scrap for this area comes from dis- 
tant points—New Orleans, Mem- 
phis, Louisville, Minneapolis. 

Birmingham — Open hearth 
grades of scrap are at a standstill in 
this area, largely because of the 
strike at the Atlanta mill, now in 
its 12th week. 

Houston—Mill demand will be 
limited this month, and prices are 
not expected to change noticeably. 

Seattle — Dealers are marking 
time, anticipating no improvement 
in demand until the second quar- 
ter. Yard receipts are light. Small 
lots are moving for export. 

San Francisco—Steel scrap prices 
are firm, but a slightly weaker 
tone is noted in the cast iron grades. 
No. 1 cupola cast is quoted at 


$44. 


Scrap Stocks Set Record 


Iron and steel scrap stocks held 
by domestic consumers on Nov. 
30, 8,301,000 gross tons, were at an 
all-time high, reports the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. Pig iron stocks, 
3,474,000 gross tons, were up 3 per 
cent from those held at the end of 
the preceding month. 


Blast Furnace Production 


Of Metal Off 27% in 1958 


The nation’s blast furnaces pro- 
duced 57,764,100 net tons of pig 
iron and ferroalloys during 1958, 
reports the American Iron & Steel 
Institute. That compares with the 
record 79,338,932 tons produced in 
the preceding year. The year’s out- 
put (including 465,456 tons of fer- 
romanganese and spiegeleisen) was 
equal to 63.5 per cent of furnace 
capacity, rated at 91,000,110 tons. 

December output was 6,072,890 
net tons, including 47,505 tons of 
ferromanganese and _ spiegeleisen. 
The total was the largest for any 
month since October, 1957, and was 
equal to 78.6 per cent of capacity. 
Production by states for December 
and the year: 


Pig Iron Production—December 
(Net tons) 


By State: December 1958 Total 
Massachusetts, 

New York. naka 360,432 3,629,362 
Pennsylvania ...... 1,507,028 14,903,018 
Maryland, Virginia, 

W.. Virpinia® (ee. 533,344 5,937,590 
Kentucky, Tennessee, 

Texas 160,227 1,581,312 
Alabama Shee 351,516 3,414,802 
ORION 5 Assi 5k atic Seen Oe, 068 9,662,386 
Indiana ya cesses 820,476 7,773,794 
Illinois 503,026 00,136 


eee 5 4,2 
Michigan, Minnesota 426,329 3,320,445 


Colorado, Utah, 
Californias ari. oe 335,449 3,341,255 
OCIS D voereoeie ales 6,072,890* 57,764,100** 


*Includes 47,505 tons of ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen. 

**Includes 465,456 tons of ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen. 

Data from American Iron & Steel Institute. 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 132 


Pig iron shipments are improving, 
due mainly to a stepup in opera- 
tions of foundries and nonintegrated 
steel producers. Automotive found- 
ries are experiencing the biggest in- 
creases in melting rates. 

Blast furnace operators are in- 
creasing production. 

Imported pig iron is selling in 


CLASSIFIED 


STEEL STORAGE 


STEEL STRIKE PENDING? 
INVENTORY LOW? 


We will receive your mill orders, store in 
heated, humidity controlled, modern ware- 
house, and ship to you as your production 
schedules require. Unlimited crane capac- 
ity. Call Sk 1-2000, rates surprisingly 
low. 


INDUSTRIAL STORAGE COMPANY 


12000 HARVARD AVE. CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


GET CASH NOW 


for your new surplus motors, 
controls and transformers! 


AVAILABLE: NEW MOTORS 


Over 5,000 new motors, in stock, from 


YsHP to 200HP. Special low prices. 
ELECTRIC MOTOR CORP. 


AJA P.O. Box 262, Rochester, N.Y 


Long Distance Phone LD. 132 


Write, wire 
or phone 
collect! 


SALES & SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE 
Metallurgical, chemical background, or wire 
mill experience desirable, but not essential. 
To act as representative serving metal- 
working companies primarily in the wire or 
tubing field. Small organization highly 
regarded. Opportunity for advancement for 
qualified applicants. 
Reply Box 730, STEEL 

Penton Bldg. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Help Wanted 
WANTED: EXPERIENCED ROLLER FOR 
SMALL BAR mill. Southern location, excellent 
working conditions. Give resume experience, pres- 
ent employment, salary desired, and availability 
Reply Box 729, STEELE, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 
13, Ohio. 


—check with 
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EAR PERFORMANCE to match the ever - increasing 

power and speed of modern machines is a Fairfield 
specialty. This is possible because Fairfield has long held 
a position of leadership in utilizing the most advanced 
methods, equipment, and techniques for producing better 
gears. By keeping apace with modern engineering trends, 
Fairfield renders an invaluable service to many of the 
nation’s leading machinery builders. 


If you have a gear problem, check with Fairfield. Our 
engineers are well-qualified to give you expert recommen- 


dations. CALL OR WRITE. 


SPUR GEARS — Straight, helical, and 
internal. Sizes from 16 pitch, 1%2” 
dia., to 1% pitch, 36” dia. 


HERRINGBONE-—(Fellows Type). Sizes 
from 142” to 15” 


SPIRAL BEVEL—Sizes from 16 pitch, 
12” dia., to 1% pitch, 28” dia. 


STRAIGHT BEVEL—Sizes from 16 pitch, 
1%" dia., to 1% pitch, 28” dia. 


HYPOID—Sizes from 112” to 28” dia. 


FAIRFIELD 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


2313 South Concord Road ®@ Lafayette, Indiana 
TELEPHONE: 2-7353 


ZEROL—Sizes from 16 pitch, 114” dia., 
to 1% pitch, 21” dia. 


WORMS AND WORM GEARS—Worms 
to 7” dia. Worm gears to 36” dia. 


SPLINED SHAFTS — Lengths to 72”. 


DIFFERENTIALS — 3,000 to 500,000 
inch pounds capacity. 


Note: All of the sizes above 
are approximate. 


Ask for interesting, 
illustrated bulletin, 


Gea 7s and Differentials 


TRACTORS * HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS © AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY e 
MINING MACHINES * ROAD GRADERS © BUSES © STREET SWEEPE 
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Made to Order for: 


POWER SHOVELS AND CRANES 
RS © INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 


the East at $58 for foundry grade, 
$61 for bessemer, and $56 for basic. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Pages 129 & 130 


Consumers are beginning to show 
more interest in their inventory po- 
sitions. They are doing a little 
more forward buying, and deliveries 
are becoming a little more extend- 
ed than they were. But the big 
bulge in inventory replenishment, 
and protective buying against a pos- 
sible midyear steel strike, is not ex- 
pected until March or April. 

Forward orders are on the con- 
servative side. They’re largely for 
the longer-processed high carbon 
products. That means deliveries 
have not been materially extended 
on many grades. Cold-heading 
wire, for. instance, can still be 
booked for February shipment. De- 
mand for prestressed concrete wire 
is slightly more active. 

A major European mill has told 
its customers its recent price reduc- 
tions may not be effective for long, 
steel sellers in the Houston area re- 
port. In a letter distributed with 
its new price list, the mill is said to 
have indicated the reductions re- 
sulted from undercutting by French 
competition. Texas customers were 
told it was the policy of the French 
to export to the limit to take ad- 
vantage of the recent French cur- 
rency devaluation. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 131 


Pipemakers are booking larger 
volume business, but they are not 
rushed and can give relatively 
prompt deliveries in most catego- 
ries. That’s particularly the case 
with standard pipe, which is mov- 
ing sluggishly seasonally. An up- 
surge should develop soon, espe- 
cially from distributors who need to 
fill out their stocks to meet the re- 
quirements of the oncoming build- 
ing season. 

First quarter orders for seamless 
steel tubing for steam, power, and 
oil refining are especially heavy, re- 
ports the Steel Div. of Timken Roll- 
er Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. The 
division is increasing steel produc- 
tion, and will be producing more 
than 58,000 ingot tons per month 
shortly, which is more than 100 per 
cent of capacity, a level not attained 
since early in 1957. 


STEEL 


